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In placing before you the result of my investigations 
concerning the history and antiquity of the Masons Company, I feel 
a few words are necessary to explain the delay in its production. 
My original intention was to compile a pamphlet of some twenty or 
thirty pages, concerning the history of our gild from its incorpora- 
tion by Charles II. to the present day, founded on the minutes of 
the Court which are preserved in manuscript in the Company’s 
chest. 

On investigating the subject, I found that although the Masons’ 
Gild is one of extreme interest and great antiquity, no attempt to 
write its history has been made. Being the fountain head of that 
vast society known as The Free and Accepted Masons, it had 
to some extent attracted the attention of many masonic writers. 
Indeed, the bibliography of the “craft” is a very large subject, 
and probably comprises some 8,000 or 10,000 works by English, 


German, French, and American writers. 
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This fact of itself was sufficient to make me give up the idea 
of a short pamphlet, and devote myself at once to making the 
acquaintance of much that had already been written on the subject, 
with the view of extracting undoubted facts from a great deal of 
hypothetical tradition. Then again, the public libraries, after some 
careful search, yielded a number of important documents, which at 
once placed many points in the early history of the Company beyond 
all dispute. 

By the kindness of the Court of Assistants I have been allowed 
to peruse the numerous books of the Company at leisure in my own 
study. Thus I have been able to bring to light many interesting 
facts in the history of the Company that in a superficial examination 
might easily have been overlooked. I here refer to those few but 
important entries which conclusively prove the existence of a dual 
condition in the Company so early as 1620, and inferentially in the 
earliest times. These notes I have arranged in the form of a 
chronicle rather than a history of the Company, as it has been my 
object to give extracts from the documents themselves rather than 
descriptive padding of doubtful authority. The fact that the earliest 
history of the Mason’s craft is buried in the remotest antiquity, made 
it necessary for me to sketch in outline the rise and progress of 
masonry from the earliest time down to the twelfth century, and 
the very curious secret brotherhood that existed among the medizeval 
masons has enabled me to compile much that is of interest to the 
student of ofervative masonry from works that have been written 
from the speculative point of view. 


I cannot but give my best thanks for the kind interest taken in 
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this work by numerous friends, and particularly so by a quartette of 
mutual friends, Messrs. Rylands, Gould, Speth, and Hughan. 

To MroW> HH. Rylands,F.S.A., 1 am indebted tor making 
many sketches and tracings from maps and documents, and generally 
assisting me with regard to the illustrations given in these pages, 
besides much advice on many important points. 

To Mr. R. F. Gould, the English historian of Speculative 
Masonry, my thanks are due for his ever-ready assistance in 
making clear obscure portions in the history of the craft, throwing 
much light on the early aspect of the Gild. 

To Mr. G. W. Speth, on whose shoulders rests the important 
work carried on by the members of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge of 
Freemasons, my thanks are due for the care and labour he has 
bestowed on reading the proof sheets of this book, and making many 
valuable suggestions. 

To Mr. W. J. Hughan, the well-known masonic writer, | am 
indebted for a complete list of the old Gild MS. Constitutions, 
and many notes on that subject. 

And lastly, I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the Clerk of 
the Company, Mr. R. L. Hunter, in giving me every assistance in 
his power during my search for papers and other MSS. in his 


custody. 
EDWARD CONDER, Jun. 


CHADLINGTON, Oxon, 1894. 
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The Hole Craft and Fellowship of 
Masons 


INTRODUCTION 
WASONT, OR FREEMASON KRY 


HE Worshipful Company of Masons of the City of London 

enjoys, besides the interest attached to it on account of its 
antiquity and continuity, the peculiar distinction, above all other 
gilds, of being one of the principal connecting links in that chain of 
evidence which proves that the modern social cult, known as the 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons, is lineally descended from 
the old Fraternity of Masons which flourished in the early days 
of monastic architecture, now known by the inappropriate title of 
Gothic. 

The history of this Company will I think conclusively prove 
that the traditions and moral teachings of the old Fellowship, which 
undoubtedly existed in Britain in the 12th and 13th centuries, were 
preserved by the Masons Company of London, after the down- 
fall of the Church, in 1530, until the middle of the 17th century—at 
which period non-operative masons and others carried on the old 
Society with considerable energy, their participation culminating, in 
1717, in the establishment of a Grand Lodge, and the subsequent 
rapid formation of Lodges in all parts of the country. 

J will not venture to assert that the Masons Company of 
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London was the only channel by which the old constitutions of the 
middle ages reached the speculative masons of 1700. Yet, so far as 
London is concerned, it forms the ONLY DEMONSTRABLE SOURCE ; and, 
as far as we know, it is ovdy in connection with this company 
that any mention is made of speculative masonry, as existing in 
London during the 17th century, or, in fact, of any society of 
citizens meeting together for the purpose of fostering symbolical 
masonry. 

We know from old documents yet existing, which will be alluded 
to in the course of the following pages, that the mediaeval masons had 
a peculiar and curious tradition as to their origin, and the invention 
of geometry—the science which so extensively entered into the exer- 
cise of their craft. This tradition was, without doubt, largely due to 
the clerical influence exercised over their calling. 

It will be evident, on reflection, that as the masons’ art was, 
from the earliest dawn of civilization, connected with raising temples 
to the Deity, so must the artizans have always been in close contact 
with the priests, as well as the lower orders of religious establish- 
ments. 

This fact of itself is sufficient to account for the semi-religious 
body which the masons at length became, as also for the moral 
teaching and curious traditions of the Fraternity, derived to a great 
extent from the sacred books of the Early Church, and from legend- 
ary history. Undoubtedly such was the fact, and it is therefore 
without surprise that about the end of the 14th, or early in the 15th 
century, we find a document,’ evidently founded on a much earlier 
one (or on remote oral traditions), which recites the supposed history 
of the Fellowship of Masons, and lays down rules for the guidance 
of its members ; at the same time inculcating a behaviour and con- 
duct, which, if not a gratuitous insertion, is, as regards ordinary 


1 Brit. Mus., Bid. Reg. 17 At. 


: Known to the Craft as the Halliwell or Regius 
MS. 
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workmen, greatly in advance of the Spirit of ‘the time,’-and tar 
beyond that practised by the other trades. No doubt this was to 
Support the craft in maintaining its ancient worthy position, and in 
order that its members might continue to hold their ancient and 
honourable station. 

As the beauty of the so-called Gothic architecture advanced 
under the wing of the Church, schools of masonry, wherein the 
elements of Euclid were taught to the higher class of operative 
masons, became attached to certain religious houses, and from time 
to time efficient workmen left these schools for work further afield. 

It was not unusual in many trades for workmen to be provided 
with tokens or passes from one master to another ; but it was cus- 
tomary among the masons, who having served their apprenticeship 
had become free of the Gild or Company, or in other words, free 
masons, to use as well certain secret signs and passwords to ensure 
their being employed by the foreman of any body of masons where 
and whenever they applied for work. 

These signs and passwords have often been remarked upon, 
particularly by Dr. Plot, the historian, John Aubrey, Randle Holme, 
the herald, and Christopher Wren. 

That they were secrets, we learn from a MS. note’ written by 
Randle Holme, about 1650, to this effect. 


“There is seu'all words and signes of a free Mason to be revailed to y" 
w as y" will answ: before God at the Great & terrible day of Judgm* y" 
keep secret & not revaile the same to any in the heares of any pson w but to 
the M™ & Fellows of the said Society of free Masons so helpe me God, 
&c.” 


Dr. Plot, writing in 1686, mentions the Society of Freemasons 


1 Gould has written a commentary on this poem, and draws attention to these 
unusual requirements of personal nicety. 

2 This MS. note is found on a scrap of paper bound up with Holme’s MS. of 
the Constitutions of the Masons. Brit. Mus., Har/. MS., 2054. Written cerca 1640- 
50, according to Mr. Bond, late chief librarian of the British Museum. 
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as then existing in Staffordshire, and throughout the kingdom. 
After speaking of their old traditional history and constitutions, 
written on a “ Schrole or Parchment volum,” he says :— 

“They proceed to the admission of them, which chiefly consists in the 
communication of certain secret signs whereby they are known to one 
another all over the nation, by which means they have maintenance wither 
ever they travel; for if any man appear, though altogether unknown, that 
can shew any of these signes toa Fellow of the Society, whom they other- 
wise call an accepted Mason, he is obliged presently to come to him, from 
what company or place soever he be in, nay, though from the top of a 
steeple.! 

Elias Ashmole mentions the Fraternity in his Diary,’ when 
writing in 1646. He notes, October 16th :— 


“4.30 p.m. I was made a Freemason at Warrington, in Lancashire, with 
Colonel Henry Mainwaring, of Karincham, in Cheshire.” 


He then mentions other members of the Lodge who were present, 
all of whom were men of position and not in any way connected 
with the building trade2 When Ashmole again mentions Free- 
masons, it is curiously enough the historical meeting of a Lodge - 
held at the Masons’ Hall, Basinghall Street, London, in 1682, 
March rith, on which occasion the Master of the Masons Company, 
his warden, and several members of the Court, are named by Ash- 
mole as being present ; and he further goes on to say that,— 


“We all dyned at the Half Moon Tavern in Cheapside, at the charge 
of the New-Accepted Masons.” 


John Aubrey, the author of Te Natural History of Wiltshire, 


next claims our attention, chiefly from the fact that he is one of the 


' The Natural History of Staffordshire, by Robert Plot, LL.D. London, 1686. 
The copy in the British Museum has extra notes by Plot, in MS. 

* Memoirs of the Life of Elias Ashmole, Esgre., drawn up by himself by way of 
a diary. London, 1717. Reprinted by Burman, Lond., 1774. 

* Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., has carefully traced the names mentioned, and 


proves that the Lodge was in no way operative, the members being of other occupa- 
tions. 
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few authorities quoted when an endeavour is made to prove that Sir 
Christopher Wren was a member of the Fraternity. 

In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there is the MS. of Aubrey’s 
History, dated 1686, and on the reverse of folio 72 of this MS. is 
the following note in Aubrey’s handwriting :— 


1691 
after Rogation Sunday 


Mdm this day [May the 18th being Monday] is a great convention at S* 


accepted 
Pauls Church of the fraternity, of the free Masons; where Sir Christopher 
Wren is to be adopted 4 Brother: and Sir Henry Goodric '. . . of y° 


Tower and divers others There have been kings that have been of this 


Sodalitie. 


In this case Aubrey has himself erased the word /vee, and sub- 
stituted accepted, to denote the Speculative Masons. 

Sir Christopher Wren, unfortunately, has left nothing in writing 
respecting his connection with the Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons, which in his day undoubtedly held a Lodge at the Masons’ 
Hall. 

His son Christopher, however, compiled a Memoir of the 
family of Wren, which was published in 1750." 

In this work the Society of Free and Accepted Masons is twice 
alluded to. On p. 306 occurs the opinion held by Sir Christopher 
Wren, concerning the origin of the Fraternity and the dubious 
statement that certain Papal Bulls were conferred upon them by 
way of encouragement. This will be dealt with on a future page. 

The other notice, which at the present moment is of greater 
interest, occurs on page 292. After describing certain details as to 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, we are told that,— 


“ The highest, or last stone on the top of the lantern, was laid by the 
hands of the surveyor’s son, Christopher Wren, deputed by his father, in the 


1 Parentalia: or, Memoirs of the Hamily of Wrens, by Christopher Wren,  Lon- 
don, 1750. Folio: published by Joseph Ames, 
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presence of that excelent Artificer, Mr. Strong, his son, and other Free and 
Accepted Masons, chiefly employed in the execution of the work.” ! 


From the above extracts we are logically enabled to state the 
following facts :— 

First, that at the time of Ashmole (in 1646), a Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons existed in Warrington, in Lancashire. 
Also that in 1650 Randle Holme, the herald, was a member of the 
Society in Cheshire, and testifies to the fact that there were certain 
words and signs which were kept a strict secret, and only known to 
the initiated. 

Further, we have the testimony of Dr. Plot in 1686, who 
mentions the Society in his Azstory of Staffordshire,” and speaking 
of a Fellow of the Society, says: ““Whom they otherwise call an 
Accepted Mason”; and lastly, we have the note on the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, written by John Aubrey in 1691, where he erases 
the word “free” and substitutes “accepted” to denote the Society 
into which he heard Sir Christopher Wren was to be adopted. This 
statement is augmented by the recorded ceremony of laying the top 
stone of St. Paul's by Sir Christopher's son, assisted by Mr. Strong 
and other Free and Accepted Masons, 

After digesting these excerpts, we can come to only one con- 
clusion regarding the words Accepted or Accepted Free Masons ; 
and z¢ zs this :— 

At this date, and extending from the early days of architectural 
development, there was a peculiar esoteric division in the com- 
munities of masons, which at times admitted persons, in no way 


1 The family memoirs of the Strongs (1716) state that Thomas Strong laid the 
foundation-stone of St. Paul’s with his own hand; and that his brother Edwards son 
Edward the younger, ‘began the Lanthorn on the Dome of St. Paul’s, London about 
the year 1706, and on the 25th October, 1708, Edward Strong, senior, laid te last 
stone upon the same.” This claim, that Edward the elder laid the cape-stone, is re- 
asserted on his monument in St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans, of which a copy ail be 
found on a later page. 

* Plot undoubtedly saw an old copy of the MS. Constitutions, or Masons’ Legend. 
and the word accepted was evidently used to denote initiated at that date. aa 
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operatively connected with their craft, into fellowship with them 
when they met for the purposes of speculative masonry, and these 
persons who were so admitted were termed Accepted Masons, 
perhaps at first to distinguish them from the Operative or Free- 
Mason. 

But as time went on the two words became synonymous, and at 
length were used conjointly to distinguish the strictly speculative 
from the operative masons. 

Having obtained this evidence as to the value and intention of 
the words ‘Accepted Mason,” it will now be my purpose to show 
in what way the London Company of Masons was connected with 
the Society of Free and Accepted or Speculative Masons. The 
entry in the diary of Ashmole, which records his visit to the Lodge 
held at Masons’ Hall in 1682, is of considerable importance. This 
evidence of itself is proof of the dual condition of the Company at 
that date, z.e. that it contained two divisions, one speculative and the 
other operative. 

To make this important fact quite clear, it will be necessary to 
show that long before this date, if not from the very beginning, the 
Company numbered among its members some who met together 
from time to time to keep alive that esoteric part of the craft which 
has always been peculiar to the Initiated or Accepted Masons. As 
early as the year 1620, or ¢wenty-one years before any mention of the 
Society is made by any writers of the 17th century, we find in the 
first year entered in the account book, which is the earliest docu- 
ment concerning the Guild that remains in the Company’s posses- 
sion, an entry referring to certain gratuities received from new 
members in consequence of their being accepted on the livery. 

In the following year occur entries of certain payments made by 
these new members when they were made masons, doubtless by 
some ancient ceremony that had survived the troublous period of the 
Reformation. 

In 1631 occurs the following notice concerning such members :— 
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to be 


P* in goeing abroad & att a meeteing att the hall about y° ee op 
y’ were , accepted 


These entries are peculiar, inasmuch as the Company never 
accepted its members; they were always admztted to the freedom 
either by apprenticeship, patrimony, or redemption. Therefore we 
can only come to the conclusion that individuals who were in no way 
connected with the trade, and who had not the necessary qualifica- 
tion to be admitted by patrimony, were obliged, before being eligible 
for election on the livery of the Company, to become ‘‘ Accepted 
Masons”; in other words, to be initiated into the Lodge of Specula- 
tive Masonry that was held for that purpose in the Company’s Hall. 
This theory is amply substantiated by the following entry, under 
date 1650 :— 


Item. reced of Thomas Moore, Jun’., in full of his fine for coming on \ 


Li 
TJ ki 
the Livery & admission uppon acceptance of Masonry 


Consequently the entries concerning the Accepted Masons, 
whenever they occur, can only refer to those members who were 
accepted as masons in order that they might join the Livery or take 
part in the ceremonies belonging to speculative masonry, many of 
whom perhaps were not connected with the Company in any other 
way. The above entry of 1620 is the earliest notice of the term 
Accepted Mason that has yet been discovered outside the MS. con- 
stitutions, and were the books of the Company prior to that date 
in existence, we should no doubt be able to trace the custom of 
receiving accepted members back to pre-reformation times, when 
the London Gild, in common with its country brethren, practised 
and taught symbolical, as well as operative masonry. 

The next entry of importance is in 1665. In that year we find 
the then Master ordered an inventory to be taken of the goods and 
documents belonging to the Company ; and from the inventory it 
appears that at that date there was hanging up in the Hall a list of 
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the Accepted Masons enclosed in a “faire frame, with a lock and 
key.” Why was this? No doubt the Accepted Members, or those 
who were initiated into the esoteric aspect of the Company, did not 
include the whole Company, and this was a list of the “ enlightened 
ones,” whose names were thus honoured and kept on record, pro- 
bably long after their decease. Indeed, this list may have contained 
many great names, such as Ashmole, Inigo Jones, and others, who 
tradition avers were Accepted Masons, although we have no records 
to prove it. 

This. we cannot say for certain, but we can say that as early 
as 1620, and inferentially very much earlier, there were certain 
members of the Masons Company and others who met from time to 
time to form a Lodge for the purposes of Speculative Masonry ; and 
this account given by the records of the Masons Company con- 
cerning its ‘accepted members,” is without doubt the EARLIEST 
AUTHENTIC EVIDENCE of 17th century Freemasonry in England. 

In the same inventory occurs a MS. copy of the Old Charges, or 
Gothic Constitutions, as they have been called. This MS. contained 
one of the versions of the Masons Gild Tradition, which we find 
first given in the old document before mentioned in the British 
Museum, known to the Craft as the Halliwell Poem, or Regius MS. 

This copy of the constitutions is included in all the inventories 
down to 1722, and it was known as 7he Book of the Constitutions of 
the Accepted Masons. Here again we note the word “accepted,” to 
show that it was an entirely different document from the other book, 
also in the deed box, and mentioned in the inventory as the Constztu- 
tions of the Masons Company given them in the Mayoralty of John 
Brown, A.D. 1481. 

The old MS. copy of the nee of the Accepted Members, if 
I may so term them, is unfortunately no longer in the Company's 
chest, and we can only guess as to which Panes text of the 
legendary History it contained. 

There are, at the time of writing, between sixty and seventy 
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manuscript copies of the Constitutions of Masonry in existence,’ 
dating from the end of the 14th or early 15th century down to the 
beginning of the present century. 

Curiously enough, on several MS. copies the Arms of the 
Masons Company is emblazoned, sometimes accompanied by the 
Arms of the City of London, as in the case of the Antiquity and the 
Colonel Clerke MSS., both dated 1686. 

In other cases of a later date we find the Arms placed at the 
head of a MS. copy, together with the Arms of some noble family 
who was connected with the Lodge to which that particular copy of 
the Constitutions belonged. 

Again, other MS. copies contain a rough sketch of the Masons’ 
Arms alone, pointing to the fact that the Masons Company was 
possibly looked upon by the Society of Free and Accepted Masons 
as the representative body of the Medizeval Fellowship, from which 
they claimed descent in common. 

Unfortunately nearly all the texts of the MS. copies of the 
Constitutions differ slightly, and particularly so in the case of those 
which bear the Masons’ Arms as a heading ; consequently we cannot 
place our hand on any one of them and say, ¢h7s zs the original, or 
copy of the original, that was for so many generations the property 
of the Masons Company. 

There is, however, one version? of the Gild Legend that 
stands apart from the rest when we endeavour to finda parallel to 
the lost MS. which belonged to the Masons Company ; it is valued 
chiefly on account of certain new articles that it contains, and in this 
respect it is almost unique, only two other copies containing them.’ 

Among these new clauses, all of which treat of orders connected 
with the Accepted Masons, there is one which claims our attention 


* See complete list on a future page. 
2 Harleian MS., 1942. Brit. Mus. 
3 The Grand Lodge, No. 2 MS, Roll, and the “ Roberts” (printed version, 1722), 
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on account of the singular resemblance it bears to the rules that 
govern the Masons Company. _ It is as follows :— 


Article 30. 


That for the future the sayd Society, Company, and Fraternity of Free 
Masons, shalbee regulated and governed by one Master, an Assembly, and 
Wardens as ye said Company shall think fit to chose at every yearly 


Assembly. 

Here we have the government of the Masons Company repro- 
duced for the management of the Society. Master, Wardens, and 
Assembly is merely substituted for Master, Wardens, and Assistants. 
Surely the one must have had some bearing on the other ! 

Further, we find that from 1600 to 1700 it was customary for 
many members, who could not write, to sign their names by means 
of a mark, the marks employed in this instance being the kind 
known as Masons’ marks. They are curious hieroglyphics, easily 
distinguished from ordinary trade marks, and were used to denote 
the work of individual craftmen, from the time of Pharaoh down to 
to-day. They have been the inheritance of the working mason. 
The marks found in the books are examples of what we know as the 
hour-glass, the arrow, the figure four, and the square and compasses. 

The Grant of Arms’ more than all claims our attention, being 
the foundation upon which the armorial bearings assumed by a// 
subsequent corporations connected with masonry, whether specula- 
tive or operative, such as the Masons Gild or Company at Chester, 
Gateshead, Oxford, Edinburgh, and elsewhere have been based. 

In the original of 1472 the chevron is engrailed, but at the 
beginning of the 17th century we finda plain chevron taking its 
place. This may have been due to one or two causes. First, the 
authority whence Stow obtained the blazon, given in his Swsvey of 
1633, may, have been a poor one, and a rough description sufficed 


1 A facsimile of this grant appears as a frontispiece to the present volume, 
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for him; consequently, in later editions, as well as in other authors’ 
works, 4zs mistake was continued. Secondly, the adoption of a 
plain chevron in place of an engrailed one may be due to the fact 
that certain of the more speculative members preferred to have in 
their Arms a direct allusion to the square, and so voluntarily changed 
the blazon. This is simply a matter of conjecture. Certain it is 
that from the time of Stow down to the present date, with one or 
two rare exceptions, the plain chevron takes the place of the 
engrailed. 

The Motto! is of greater consequence to us. In the grant, as in 
other similar documents, there is no mention made of one, and the 
earliest notice of it yet discovered is on the tomb of William 
Kerwin, in the Church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London. It 
there appears as 

GOD IS" OVR: GVIDE: 
The first verse of the Gospel according to St. John, 
eC ey cpxXn WV O AOYxos,” Kal O oyos WV TT pos tov Qedv, Kat Oeds iy 6 hoyos,” 

has always appealed to the speculative mason, as also the first 
chapter of Genesis, and it is quite likely that the Hebrew word myn 
(Jehovah) * had some bearing on its adoption by the Tudor masons, 
if, indeed, we are not indebted to immemorial use for it. 

The Masonic student will doubtless see the point of this argu- 
ment. 

Then, again, we cannot overlook the fact that at first the 
Company was known as the Fellowship of Masons, and it was to 


* The Company has no authorised motto, but appears to have used since the 
early part of the r7th century, “In the Lord is all our trust,” founded on an earlier 
one. In all probability, that which is given on Kerwin’s tomb in St. Helen’s Church. 

? The earliest known seal of the Grand Lodge of Accepted Masons bears the first 
portion of this text. 

* The Jews, with a deep reverence for the name of the Deity, never pronounce 
the word 117’ (Jehovah), but use the word Diy (clohim) God, or ‘248 (adonai) Lord. 
There is much here for the thoughtful reader to contempl 


ate with reference to the motto 
of the Company. 
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this Fellowship that the grant of arms was made in 1472. But 
about 1530 it changed its title to the Company of Freemasons. 
This was about the time when the Masons’ Fraternities, which were 
connected with the religious houses, fell with them into a state of 
collapse by the action of the reformers. From this date the Com- 
pany continued to use the title of ‘‘ffreemasons,” down to 1653, when 
the prefix “free” was dropped. From this date the Company is 
simply known as that of the Masons. This is curious, as the period 
embraced was the Dark Ages, so to speak, of symbolical masonry, 
which soon after 1653 showed signs of revival. No doubt, about 
the same time, the speculative element, whichshad for so long taken 
refuge in the safe haven of the Company, adventured on a new 
course, and possibly soon afterwards several Lodges were formed, 
still under the wing, so to speak, of the Company, and holding their 
meetings at the Masons’ Hall, which was still probably looked upon 
as the only headquarters of the craft in London. 

This esoteric portion finally left the Company soon after Ash- 
mole’s visit in 1682, and it is to my mind an open question, whether 
the Lodge of Antiquity in London, which has existed for over two 
hundred years, does not owe its origin to the Masons’ Hall Lodge. 

Having headed this Introduction, ‘‘ Masonry or Freemasonry,” 
I cannot conclude without saying emphatically that, in my opinion, 
the Company of Masons of the city of London, in its early days, 
practised, and was acquainted with, atv the traditions and moral 
teachings of the Fraternity, and that when the monastic gilds fell 
into chaos, the London Company of Masons preserved the ancient 
traditions of the Gild, and amongst its documents a copy? of those 


1 Sir Francis Palgrave, writing in the Ldinburgh Review, in April, 1839, maintains 
that “the connexion between the operative masons and a convivial society of good 
fellows—who in the reign of Queen Anne met at the Goose and Gridiron in ‘St. Paul 
his Church ’-yard—appears to have been finally dissolved about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. From an inventory of the contents of the chest of the Worshipful 
Company of Masons and citizens of London, it appears not long since to have 
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MS. Traditions, with the object of keeping the old order of things 
alive ; and thus assisted in handing them down to the 17th century 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons, which revived the old order 
some time between 1680 and 1700; but here I leave it. The one 
thing certain is that, up to about 1700, the Company and the Society 
were hand in hand, but after that date the connexion appears to 
have ended, and there is nothing to show that speculative masonry 
had a place in the thoughts of the members of the Company. 


contained a book wrote on parchment, and bound or stitched in parchment, containing 
113 annals of the antiquity, rise, and progress of the art and mystery of Masonry. But 
this document is not now to be found.” 


rie mel 


“The Hole Craft” 


EARLY MASONRY 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF MASONRY FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO ITS INTRODUCTION INTO 
BRITAIN UNDER CLAUDIUS, 4.0. 43 


V/ ASONRY, we are told,’ is the science of preparing and com- 
i bining stones so as to tooth, indent, or lie on each other, and 
become masses of walling and arching for the purposes of building. 

The period at which wrought stone was originally used for archi- 
tectural purposes is quite unknown, as is that in which cement of 
any kind was first employed as the medium of uniting masonry. 
Egypt, Chaldea, Phcenicia, India, and China are the first countries 
on record in which masonry worthy the name made its appearance. 

That Egypt was the cradle of the civilisation we now 
enjoy, has long been considered beyond a doubt,’ and if in 
the early days of that civilisation we question the existence of the 
craft, we have only to look to the gigantic remains ® of its architectural 
buildings to find abundant proof that masonry was thoroughly under- 
stood, and in a very advanced state. 

At the dawn of her history, some five or six thousand years 
ago,* Egypt had her masons executing work at the Pyramids in a 
manner not to be surpassed by modern craftsmen ; and to gain some 


Egypt. 


1 Gwilts Architecture. 
2 Laing. Human Origins. London, 1892. 
3 The writings of Brugsch, Mariette, and other Egyptologists give valuable 
descriptions of the high state of masonry at a very early date in Egypt. 
4 I quote Brugsch as the authority for the dates given. 
17 C 
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idea of their skill, we have only to visit these huge structures to 
see at a glance the marvellous results they achieved. 

Let us, for example, take the Great Pyramid of Cheops, or 
Khufu, a king of the Fourth Dynasty, who ruled czvca B.c. 3,700. 
This enormous mass of masonry has so often been described by 
Egyptologists,’ that I will only here mention a few points of interest, 
which prove the above statement. 

It was erected, we are told,’ by an army of labourers under the 
direction of skilled masons ; its cubic contents exceeded eighty-nine 


MASONS (W2lkznsoz). 


million feet, and its weight is calculated as nearly seven millions of 
tons ; Herodotus* says that its construction required the continuous 
labour of a hundred thousand men for the space of twenty years. 
From modern calculation this estimate is not regarded as an exag- 
geration. 

The Great Pyramid presents many marvels to us besides its size: 
first, there is the massiveness of the blocks of which it is built ; some 
of these stones are 30 ft. long by 5 ft. high by 4 ft. wide, containing 


1 Wilkinson, Rawlinson, etc., etc. ® Herodotus, Il., c. 125. 
3 Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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six or seven hundred cubic feet, and weighing some five-and-forty 
tons, 

These monoliths were quarried about one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles from the works, brought over a specially prepared high- 
way of masonry, and fitted together on the spot where we now find 
them. The work of the operative mason’ must have been enormous; 
for they not only squared these immense blocks, but gave their sides 
such perfect tooling, that they could be built in one with another 
without any cement; and at the present day it is almost impossible 
to insert the blade of a knife at the joints. 

That the Master Mason of Egypt was a person of distinction 
goes without saying ; his importance is shown by the statue to one 
holding this high office in the craft, now at Berlin. This is the 
statue to one Semut, chief of the Masons under Queen Hatasu,’ 
daughter of Thothmes I. 


1 Tn the collection of artizan’s tools used by the ancient Egyptians, at the British 
Museum, Case F, we notice that the masons used bronze chisels, wooden mallets, and 
stone polishers. 

In 1883 Lord Clanmorris presented to the Bangor Union Masonic Lodge, an 
Egyptian Mason’s mallet which he had received from the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava. The following letter tells the history of the find. > 

The letter is as follows :— ‘ 

CLANDEBOYE, Sepfember 3rd, 1883. 

My DEAR CLANMORRIS,—At last I have found the mallet, which I have much pleasure 
in sending you. Its great merit is its genuineness. On that you may rely, for I myself dug 
it out of a Temple tomb erected by King Mentu-Hotep of the 11th Dynasty, a personage 
who certainly flourished before Moses. The mallet was buried beneath the sand and ruins 
with a number of other articles of the same date. Its handle still shines with the sweat of 
the old Egyptian masons, and I have great pleasure in presenting it to your honourable 


Lodge. 
Yours sincerely, 


DUFFERIN. 


The above is extracted from the Zvansactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, 
vol. iii. p. 185. 

2 A sculptured head of this Queen may be seen in the British Museum, Egyptian 
Room, c. 52. Also a throne, supposed to be hers, which is probably the most ancient 
piece of furniture in the world, having been made before the birth of Moses. 
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This Queen was a great builder of Temples, and honoured the 
masons by causing the statue of Semut to be erected after his death. 

In this inscription he is described as “ First of the First, and 
Master of the Works of all Masters of the Works.” On the shoulder 
of the statue, is inscribed the following: ‘‘ Nen kem em an apu,” ze. 
“his ancestors were not found in writing,” or, “he had no genea- 
logical tree,” showing clearly that it was in honour of his Slilleasee 
mason, and not for his family descent, that the statue was erected ae 


gigell 


SEMUT, B.C. 1600. 
Master Mason to Queen Hatasu, XVIII. Dynasty. 
(From Lepsius, Denkmdler.) 


just as Christopher Wren required no descriptive inscription on his 
tomb in St. Paul's. 


Probable It may be noticed that in no country was the con- 
Origin of the 


sa dtason's nection between religion and architecture closer than in 
ecret Signs, i ; : 
Egypt ; the priests of Isis? were. the law-givers, astrono- 


: Brugsch. History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, (1881), vol. i., p. 350. 
An old idea was that the priests connected with the different religious mysteries 
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mers, and architects of the time; and with their rites unchangeable, 
and a mystic authority prevailing over all their ceremonies and 
outward forms, it is more than probable that at this early age, 
masonry received its baptism in that secret sign language which, 
during the Gothic age of architecture, was made use of by all masons 
when travelling from place to place in search of employment ;' and 
which to-day plays such an important part in speculative masonry.’ 

From Egypt the school of Masonry passed into Pheenicia and 
(reece. 

In Phoenicia we have early mention made by Moses, in the 
Hebrew Bible,’ of the cities being strongholds, and walled in; and 
much later we find Solomon applying to Hiram of Tyre for assistance 
in building the Temple at Jerusalem,* doubtless by reason of the 
absence of the useful arts among the Israelites. 

Rawlinson, in his history of Pheenicia,® says: ‘ The 
eG Phoenicians had long been in a high state of civilisation, 
and had for ages* possessed stone buildings, the mason’s art having 
been brought in very early days from Egypt.” Consequently a large 
number of stone-masons were easily sent to Jerusalem at the time 
of building the Temple; and it is an interesting fact that in the 
survey of Palestine,’ Sir C. Warren found on the foundation stones, at 


of the ancients, were to a certain extent acquainted with the origin of Zrwe religion, 
but loaded their ceremonies with allegories and symbols, of which the meaning was 
known only to the initiated, in order to keep the multitude in ignorance, and thereby 
preserve that control and superiority over them, which they so long and so eminently 
maintained. 

1 All the early traditions of Masonry, in the 14th and 15th centuries, or Guild 
Legends point to Egypt as the birthplace of their craft. 

2 I refer here to what in the nineteenth century is known as ‘ Free Masonry,” 
and which has been defined as a system of morality veiled in allegory, and illustrated 
by symbols. 

3 Num. xiii. 19, 28. 4 1 Kings v. 5 Story of the Nations Series. 

6 An Egyptian papyrus mentions Tyre as a city B.C. 1400. 

7 Palestine Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement, and Ars. Quat. Coronat., vol. ii., 
1889, p. 125; vol. iii, 1890, p. 68. 
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the site of the Temple, certain masons’ marks! that are undoubtedly 
letters of the Phcenician alphabet, proving the Biblical statement 
concerning its Phcenician.origin. This masonic portion of Scripture 
was, as we shall see, grafted on to that secret sign language originally 
started in Egypt; constituting a large part of what, in mediaeval 
times, was known as the Cozséztutzons of the “ Society of Masons.” ’ 


Rat Greece also received the mason’s art from Egypt, for 


Masonry: although Cyclopean or Pelasgic masonry is found at Mycene 


and Tiryns,? yet the architecture which produced the Acropolis and 
the finer forms of Greek Masonry owed its origin to the same source 
as that of Phcenicia; and if we endeavour to find the earliest example 
of the Doric column, it is to Egypt that we must turn and visit the 
tombs at Beni Hassan (see Gwilt’s Archetecture). 
Wilkinson was of the opinion that the date of their erection was 
B.C. 1740, which is an antiquity that cannot be assigned to Greece; 
nevertheless, the improvement in architecture made by the Greek 
masons is attested by the writings of contemporary authors * whose 
descriptions and the existing ruins of such magnificent buildings as 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the Acropolis® at Athens, and 
many others of equal beauty, prove that there is little left for the 
19th century mason to be proud of ! 
mi erent As to the Romans, they can scarcely be said to have 
Bile had “an original architectural style. They received their 
early instruction in masonry from the Etruscans who are supposed to 
have been part of an Eastern stock which made a settlement in Italy. 
These Etruscans were perhaps a portion of that swarm of Orientals, 
which in pre-historic times must have swept over Europe, bringing 


' The Masons’ marks will be dealt with on a future occasion. 


* A copy of these constitutions was formerly in the chest of the Masons’ C ompany 
(see me * Vide Pausanias, Ed. Sylburg. 
4 Pausanias, Arcad., c. 45, Herodotus and others. 
° In the Elgin Room at the British Museum may be seen a restored view of 
the Athenian Acropolis, as well as many fine marbles brought from the Parthenon, 
particularly the frieze of that noted temple, built circa x.c. 450. 
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with them the curious mythology and customs common to the East, 
and still found to-day in the folk-lore of the peasants of Europe. It 
is to them, perhaps, we owe that custom of raising huge stones 
in circles, etc., the purpose of which is still a bone of contention 
among savants. I allude here to Stonehenge, Avebury, and other 
remains in Britain, and similar ones, including cromlechs,* found in 
Ireland, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and almost 
all European countries, as well as in the East. 

That Rome copied the Greek form of building is evident; but 
the pure style of classical architecture, perfected by the Greeks, 
underwent several modifications at the hands of the Romans, its 
character being materially changed. 

Ree About this period, Pythagoras,” the Greek philosopher, 
symbolism having spent twenty years in Egypt, returned to Greece, 
and in consequence of his political views retired to Crotonia in 
South Italy, where he opened a school of philosophy, called the 
Pythagorean Fraternity. The old wisdom of Egypt was thus 
transplanted into the centre of Europe, and thence, by the aid of 
Christian influence, it spread over the whole continent.. Many of its 
tenets were transmitted by the masons, who, we shall find, travelled 
from one district to another in search of employment, and instructed 
their apprentices in the symbolical philosophy taught to them by the 
early Christians, which came in time to be looked upon as part of 


1 According to Jewitt, cromlechs are nothing more than sepulchral chambers, 
denuded of the carth mound with which they were originally covered. Vide Grave 
Mounds: their Contents, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.  Lond., 1870. 

2 Pythagoras was born at Samos 540 B.c., and at an early age left his country for 
Egypt, where he gained the confidence of the priests, and became initiated in their 
mysteries and symbolical writings, particularly that of the immortality of the soul. 
Moses doubtless received much of his learning from the priests of the Egyptian 
mysteries, who kept the knowledge of the one true God (Ra) a secret from the people, 
and, in order to keep them in subjection, instituted a vast system of mythology that 
was far beyond the compass of the ordinary lay mind; but to those who passed 
through a long series of initiation and probation, they ultimately entrusted the great 
truth of the Eternal God. 
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the trade secrets. Some of the more important of the symbols were 
the triangle, representing the Deity of the Ancients; the Square, 
an emblem of morality; the Tetractys, a sacred emblem expressed 
by ten ““yods” . +5 : ire the cube; the point within the circle eS 
a symbol of considerable antiquity, representing the Universe, the 
point being the contemplator surrounded by the horizon; the triple 
triangle ; and the 47th proposition of the first Book of Euclid, 
which was perhaps the most important part of all the Pythagorean 
teaching. 

The use of the arch! draws a strong line between the architec- 
ture of Rome and that of Greece; the distinctive character of the 
latter being the horizontal entablature supported by columns. These 
columns the Romans appropriated, but used them to support the 
arch instead. 

Ramat That the Roman builders attained at length to great 
mxur¥- efficiency is shown by the ruins of their edifices scattered 
all over that enormous area which constituted the Roman Empire. 

At Rome itself the style of building was very magnificent. 
Besides porticos and galleries of extraordinary extent and superb 
architecture, there were arched and lofty saloons, supported by 
columns of the most rare marble, the walls adorned with valuable 
painting and gilt ornament ; the basins of their baths of fine marble ; 
the cement of their reservoirs so hard as to almost resist iron ;? and 
their pavements of glass and marble chips laid in a beautiful mosaic. 
When we remember these facts, there should be little surprise that 
the writings of one of their architects, Vitruvius, should be in 
the 19th century one of the leading works of the mason’s craft: 
although if the modern architect should wish to become a disciple 
of Vitruvius, he must, besides being able to design a building, make 


" The fundamental principle of the arch was known at a very early date in 
Assyria, one of the most ancient examples remaining is that of a channel under the 
north-western Palace at Nimrud. Vide Hist. of Ancient Art, Von Reber, 1883. 

* Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, vol. i. c. iv. 
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himself acquainted with astronomy,’ physics, music, and be thoroughly 
proficient in mathematics and geometry.” 

The Romans were a most practical people, and in order to 
maintain their arts in a progressive state, they devised institutions to 
foster and protect the various crafts. These institutions were called 
the Collegia,* the masons being included in the Collegia Fabrorum. 

The college or society was governed by a Magister and 
Decuriones, or a master and wardens, the other members being 
termed sodales, or companions. 

The Roman Collegia have been supposed to be the parent body 
from which our medieval trade gilds derived their origin.’ 

With the Roman Conquest of Britain we may fairly begin the 
history of masonry in England. 


FAKLY MASONRY IN ENGLAND 


Very little is known of the history of the Roman Province of 
Britain, but there is no doubt that great progress was made in the 
civilisation of the country. 

When Julius Cesar arrived, B.c. 55, he found the Britons entirely 
uninformed of the very rudest form of architecture, although there 


1 Vitruvius, book 1. ¢. 1. 

2 The “Society of Masons” in the 14th century required the Master Mason to 
be acquainted with the seven liberal sciences. 

3 Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities. Collegium. 

+ Pearson, in his History of England during the Middle Ages, says of the English 
Trade Gilds: “In spite of the English names under which we know them, it is pretty 
certain that they only continued the old Roman Collegia of the trades.” The Bishop 
of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs) and Mr. E. A. Freeman, however, do not accept this theory 
in their respective histories, but agree with Hallam (J/iddle Ages, 1. 349) that the gap 
between Roman influence and the early gilds is too dark a period to trace this 
descent with any certainty. 

5 Stonehenge, Avebury, Rollrich, etc., etc. 
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stones were erected to commemorate heroes, and also to build rude 
forms of temples to their mythical deities. 

In a.p. 43 the Emperor Claudius sent Aulus Plautius to form a 
colony in Britain, and in a very short time he instituted Roman laws 
and institutions, founded cities, and taught the people the useful arts. 

The first Roman station was at Camulodunum,! and there 
appears to have been here a well-built town, as we read” of temples, 
theatres, baths, etc., etc. 

At Chichester, or “Regnum,” as it was called, we find a very 
early establishment of the Collegia or operatives’ associations ; and 
the discovery of the foundation of a temple dedicated to Neptune 
and Minerva by a Company of Roman Artificers in honour of the 
imperial family of Claudius fully confirms this conjecture. 

The information is derived from a slab of grey Sussex marble 
which was discovered in 1723 in North Street.2 The fragments were 
pieced together * when the following inscription was deciphered :— 


- EPTVNO - ET - MINERVAE 


TEMPLVM 
5 Woo SUNS. 2 1X0) 54 o © IDNR 
FANE CAMONNIGIEANIES, OG gy 9 (CILANAD) 
ESUOMASINNIES I 2 IIS, oo oo & AWG © TUN) Oo TRIRIGPE < 
B10 6 0 8 EINES TN BIRNOIR © 5 5 2 ONAL oN © TAG) 
nomac Dye SD DON AND Be eA RE Ania. 


. ENTE - PVDENTINI - FIL - © 


1 Colchester, Essex. 

* Tacitus, Anna, lib. xiv. c. 32. 

* Horsfield, (est. Sussex, vol. i. ‘This stone is preserved at Goodwood, the seat 
of the Duke of Richmond, in a temple specially erected, and it is fixed between statues 
of Neptune and Minerva. 


eres r : 
Lbid. © Collegium Fabrorum. 
6 Restoration— 


NEPTVNO ET MINERVAE | TEMPLVM | PRO SALVTIZ DOMVS DIVINA® 
EX AVCTORITATE TI + CLAVDII - | COGIDVBNI REGIS LEGATI AVGVSTI IN BRITANNIA - 
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It has been translated thus :— 

The College or Company of Artificers (Masons), and they who 
preside over sacred rites by the authority of King Cogidubnus, 
the Legate of Tiberius Claudius Augustus, in Britain, dedicated 
this temple to Neptune and Minerva for the welfare of the Im- 
perial family. Pudens,’ the son of Pudentius, having given the 
site. 

The spirit of building, which was introduced and encouraged by 
the Romans, so increased the number of operative masons, that when 
Constantius, the father of Constantine the Great, rebuilt the city of 
Autun in Gaul, a.p. 296, he was chiefly furnished with workmen 
from Britain,? which we are told abounded in the best artificers : so 
that at the end of the 3rd century numbers of masons were drawn 
from the island to assist at the building of Constantinople, to such 
an extent that the venerable Bede® says that for want of masons, 
walls were repaired with sods instead of stone. 

The departure of the Romans in 410 naturally led to a decadence 
in the arts introduced by them. 

The Britons were, as we know, left in a helpless state, and easily 
fell under the dominion of the Saxon invaders.* These people who 
arrived A.bD. 449 were a rude horde, totally ignorant of art, and, like 
their German neighbours, were used to hovels of mud and rough 
stone with straw coverings, very little better than the ancient British 


COLLEGIVM FABRORVM ET QVI IN EO |..... DE + SVO + DANT - DONANTE AREAM 
CLEMENTE PVDENTINI - FILIO - 
—Hiibner, Corpus Inscript. Latin, vol. vii., p. 18. 


! This Pudens was probably afterwards converted to Christianity. Canon Perry, 
in his /téstory of the English Church (Murray, 1890), points to this inscription as 
showing a certain amount of probability in the tradition that St. Paul visited Britain, 
and draws attention to the name of Pudens being mentioned in the second Epistle 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). See also, Haddan and Stubbs, Cownetls i. 22. 

2 Eumenius. 3 Bede, Hist. Eccles., lib. i. c. 12. 

4 See Palgrave and Kemble on Anglo-Saxon Hist. 
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habitations: consequently we find that for the next two hundred 
years the use of wrought stone was discontinued for building. 
Christianity However, with the revival of Christianity under 
Masonry. Augustine, and the need for substantial places of worship, 
the Bishop of York was induced to exert his influence and try to 
re-introduce the art of masonry. This bishop, Wilfred, was ably 
assisted by Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth,’ who, as we are 
informed by Bede,” travelled several times into France and Italy to 
induce masons* to return with him in order to restore the lost art, 
and build in stone, as he quaintly says, ‘“‘after the Roman manner.” 

William of Malmesbury’ in his Chvonzcle also dwells at some 
length on the restoration of. the mason’s art under Benedict Biscop. 
And we learn further, that the Abbey of Wearmouth fostered 
masonry, as there is a letter on record from Naitan, king of the 
Picts, to Coelfred, Abbot of Wearmouth, in which he entreats that 
some masons may be sent him to build a church of stone in his 
kingdom in imitation of the Romans. 

Here we have undoubted evidence that the masons who could 
‘set out” and work the freestone in order to produce the ornament 
necessary for the architectural effect, were from the very first taken 
up by the religious party, and from this connection with the monastic 
order we can easily see how the religious element in the traditions 
of the later masons’ gilds originated. . 

We now pass on in our review to the time of Athelstan, and 
here we break ground in early English guild tradition. 

We are informed by a 15th century MS., now in the British 


! At this Monastery the Venerable Bede was educated. 

e Dede, (iste cles, iba 

% Cementarit. ‘This word is found in Domesday Book of 1086, and as such 
masons are known until the 14th century, when the word /a¢homus is frequently used, 
particularly so in 1396, when the following passage occurs in a deed dated 14th June, 
19 Richard II. (a,b. 1396): “‘Lathomos vocatos ffre maceons.” See a paper by Mr. 
W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., in the Masonic Magazine, Feb., 1882. Also Sloane MS., No. 
4595, p- 50, in the Brit. Mus, 
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Museum,’ and which will be considered on a future page, that King 
Athelstan, who loved geometry, granted a charter to the masons at 
York in 926. This charter is not now to be found, but there is a 
general belief that one was granted. 

The MS. in question further says “that congregations of 
masons were to be held annually or triennially for the examination 
of Master Masons respecting their, knowledge of the craft.” This 
would tend to show that in those days the geometrical knowledge 
requisite in a foreman or master mason was looked upon as a secret, 
and was only practised by a certain class of masons, who were 
known as JMJacons de Franche-pierre,’ or Freestone Masons, to dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary rough mason or waller, whose work 
consisted of coarse rubble-stone, afterwards plastered over to give it 
a surface.® 

The Norman Conquest brought with it a fresh 
_ impetus to the building art. The early Angevin kings 
were all great builders, and many of our cathedrals either date from 
this period or were rebuilt under Norman influence. Papworth 
draws attention* to Robertus Cementarius, a master mason em- 
ployed at Saint Albans in 1077, who for his skill, which it is said 
excelled all masons of his day, had a grant of land and a house in 
the town. It is probable that this Robert occupied the position we 
should now term architect,’ although classed here as a mason. 


1066-1172. 


In the reign of Henry II. no less than one hundred and fifty- 
seven abbeys, priories, or other religious buildings were founded in 
England, and it is at this period that we begin to see evidence of an 
entirely new style of architecture, namely, the Gothic. 


1 Add. MS. 23,198, written circa 1430. 

2 ie. Pierre de taille. 

3 This was done so late as at the building of the Abbey of St. Albans. 

4 Notes on the Superintendents of English Builitings in the Middle Ages. By 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, F.R.I.B.A. London, 1887, (Trans. R.I.B.A.) 

5 A Robertus Cementarius is also mentioned in connection with Salisbury 
Cathedral. Again in the capacity of architect, although a mason. See Papworth. 
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eatin The origin of the so-called Gothic architecture, other- 
Architecture. Wise pointed or Christian, as some writers prefer to call it, 
is one of the well-known controversies which will never perhaps be 
definitely settled. Nevertheless, we cannot altogether pass it over 
without a brief account of some of the various theories that have 
been advanced, one or two of which must claim attention. 

First, there is the old theory that it was a realistic style, derived 
from the interlacing of the twigs and branches of trees which formed 
the holy groves of the early Celts, on which much has been written 
by Stukeley and Warburton; but as ribs between the groins in 
vaulting were not introduced until the 14th century (and this is the 
chief ground: for the argument) the theory cannot be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Next, there is the hypothesis of Dr. Milner, which is, that of 
the intersection of semicircular arches, frequently seen in examples 
of the late Norman or Romanesque styles. This is not a very 
satisfactory solution, but still one that must not be lost sight of. 

Moller advanced the plausible theory that it was the natural 
development of a change which took place at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, and which consisted in raising the pitch of the roof or covering, 
and thus as a necessary sequence a pointed arch became inevitable. 

Then we have the common idea that in all probability it was 
but a development of the transition between the Romanesque and 
Byzantine styles, by the operative gilds of masons in Gaul and 
Germany. 

And lastly, there is the general, but perhaps altogether false, 
notion that it was of Eastern extraction, and due to the importation 
of Saracenic art by the Crusaders. 

This theory is based on the assumption that, previously to the 
first Crusade, the pointed arch was unknown west of Constantinople. 

All these theories, and many others, have been digested and 
summed up by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, perhaps the ablest of all 
writers on the subject. 
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He says that Gothic or pointed architecture was no importation, 
but the result of the higher development of the building art in the 
Middle Ages. 

“Tn the gradually increasing predominance of the vertical over 
the horizontal, the increase of the height of the pillars and jambs 
demanding a proportionate addition to the arch, the necessities of 
groined vaulting. over oblong space, and a hundred other evidences, 
proved the pointed arch to be the inevitable result of the already 
attained developments, and after it had almost unconsciously 
appeared in intersecting arcades.” ! 

This extract speaks for itself, and although many students still 
prefer to leave the question an open one, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to accept this without further investigation. 

But the problem for solution is not who invented the pointed 
arch, but, in what way its prevalence in the rath, 13th, and 14th 
centuries is to be accounted for.” 

There is no question, that at about the end of the 12th century 
a pointed, and at length highly decorated style, rose simultaneously 
all over Europe, and the above question raised by Gwilt is a most 
important one. 

How can we account for the fact, that at one and the same time, 
masons were erecting an altogether new style of building all over 
the Continent and in the British Isles, without some directing body 
to influence the prevailing taste. And if so, who and what was this 
widespread agency ? 

Tradition says that from remote times the building trades in all 
civilized countries formed themselves into a fraternity for mutual 
protection and the advancement of their arts. 

The Dionysian architects are said to have been a fraternity of 
priests and laymen, who devoted themselves to the architecture of 
their temples, and other great works. 


" Scott, Lectures on Medieval Architecture. 1879. 
” Gwilt’s Architectural Encyclopedia. 
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They are spoken of as TO KOLVOV TIS TUmLoplas, or aS we might 
say, “fellows or members of a company,” showing clearly their 
resemblance to modern fraternities and gilds. 

Coming down to the Middle Ages, Hallam! says: ‘‘ Some have 
ascribed the principal ecclesiastical structures to the fraternity of 
Freemasons, depositaries of a concealed and traditionary science. 
There is probably some ground for this opinion, and the earlier 
archives of that mysterious association, if they existed, might illus- 
trate the progress of Gothic architecture and perhaps reveal its 
origin.” 

It would appear from the Paventalia® that Sir Christopher 
Wren also held similar views as to the assistance the fraternity of 
masons rendered in diffusing Gothic or pointed architecture. 

From the pages of this memoir® we gather the following 
opinion of that renowned architect: ‘““The Holy War gave the 
Christians, who had been there, an idea of the Saracen works, which 
were afterwards by them imitated in the West; and they refined 
upon it every day, as they proceeded in building churches. The 
Italians (among which were yet some Greek refugees), and with 
them French, German, and Flemings joined into a Fraternity of 
Architects, procuring papal Bulls for their encouragement and 
particular privileges. They styled themselves ‘free masons,’ ’ and 


1 Hallam, Lurope in the Middle Ages, ed. 1853, vol. iii. p. 358. 

2 Wren’s MSS., Brit. Mus. Add MS. 6768, fo. 146. 

3 The Parentalia, by Sir C. Wren’s son, Christopher Wren, was published in 
London in 1750, and contains memoirs of the family of Wren, but chiefly that of Sir 
Christopher. 

4 This statement has never yet been authenticated, although search has been 
made at the Vatican for documentary evidence.—See Gould’s //istory of Freemasonry, 
vol 4. p. 259. 

6 Freemasons. Many writers have thought that this term comes from the freedom 
conferred on the masons by the papal bulls, which we are told were from time to 
time issued in their favour. The general opinion now is that a free mason meant 
nothing more than a mason /ree of his gild or company. Nevertheless there are 
many who consider it was used to distinguish a freestone mason (magou de franche 
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ranged from one nation to another as they found churches to build, 
for many in those days were in building through piety and emula- 
tion. Their government was regular, and where they fixed near a 
building in hand they made a camp of huts: a surveyor governed 
in chief: and every tenth man was called a warden and overlooked 
each nine,” etc., etc. : 

This has long been the general idea of the commencement of 
the masonic fraternity, although an entirely erroneous one. 
etelia’s From an early time the triangle seems to have been 

Geometry. associated with as much mystery and veneration as the 
number 3; and according to Plutarch it was the symbol of justice. 

To the early Christian the triangle would be the symbol of the 
Trinity, as the circle would be that of eternity. 

Now as we find the elements of Euclid became a text-book 
about the 12th century,’ we can easily imagine how the construction 
of the equilateral triangle according to the first proposition of the 
first book of Euclid, must have struck the early Christian architect, 
and given him, by the intersection of the two circumferences, a 
new model for the arch, and symbolically shown him the Deity ever ~ 
present where the eternity of the past overlapped the eternity of the 
future, who was, and is, and is to be. 
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And if we follow the details of Gothic architecture, we shall see 
that the triangle and the circle form the keystone to that ornamental 
tracery for which this style is noted. 


pierre) from a rough mason or one who simply built up plain walling, etc. It is 
possible also that in early times it was used frequently to denote a marble mason 


or sculptor. Just as we use the term freehand drawing in contradistinction to 
mechanical drawing.—See fost, page 70. 


1 Gwilt’s Aucyclopedia of Architecture. 
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This symbolical language of masonry, together with the use of 
the mason’s square and compasses, would be doubtlessly used by the 
ecclesiastics as an object lesson to the workmen engaged on the 
- sacred edifice,! and so become incorporated in the traditions of their 
gild. 

It was doubtless this geometrical knowledge which the early 


”) 


masons wished to keep as a trade secret, as well as the ‘inner 


KING AND 
MASTER MASON. MASONS AT WORK. 


From a miniature in MS. Life of King Offa. It relates to the building of S. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. The MS. is the work of Matthew Paris, who flourished in the 13th century. 
—Brit. Mus., Cottonian MSS., Nero, D1. 


symbolical language of their art, and by forming themselves into a 
brotherhood, they were enabled to accomplish this as well as to 
“Initiate” their apprentices into the higher meaning which these 
geometrical figures exercised on their minds as symbols of Christi- 
anity and of the duties of a moral and upright form of life. 


1 The masons at the cathedrals and other large ecclesiastical buildings were 
attached to the monastery, and often a technical school of masonry was founded by 
the monks, who in teaching the craft would not forget the higher or symbolical mean- 
ing to be derived from the geometrical figures used in tracing sections, etc.—See ante, 


p. 24. 
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THESGILD = 


Tue history of the medieval gilds by Toulmin Smith, and the 
histories of the London Livery Companies by Herbert’ and 
Hazlitt,’ have placed before the general reader a most lucid account 
of these social and trade fraternities. 

They tell us that the seed sown by the Romans in this country 
when they instituted their ‘“societas,”’ and ‘collegia artificum,” 
sprang up again in Saxon times and flourished in the frith gilds, 
and cniighten gild of London. 

These gilds, Hallam‘ says, ‘were Fraternities by voluntary com- 
pact, to relieve each other in poverty, and to protect each other 
from injury. Two essential characteristics belonged to them: the 
common banquet, and the common purse. They had also, in many 
instances, a religious and sometimes a secret ceremonial to knit 
more firmly the bond of fidelity. They readily became connected 
with the exercise of trades, with training of apprentices, and the 
traditional rules of art.” 

In towns, the principal merchants formed themselves at an early 
date into a community known as the Gild-Merchant ;° and at first 
the civic government was entirely in their hands.° 


This monopoly of power was, according to Brentano, success- 


1 Gild, or guild, is usually derived from the Saxon gildan, to pay. Furnivall and 
others consider that its origin is to be found in the old Welsh gzy/, a feast or holiday. 
—Lnglish Gilds, p. 1x1. 

* History of the Twelve Great Companies. Herbert, 1860. 

Liistory of the Livery Companies. Wazlitt, 1892. 

Hallam, /Zistory of the English Constitution. 

Their board of management were termed aldermen, and this title was after- 
wards appropriated by the principal officers of corporated towns. 

° Originally the Gild-Merchant was an association of the owners of the land on 
which the town was built, and of owners of estates in the neighbourhood. Many of 
these patrician families carried on business in the towns; and for a considerable time 


governed them through the Gild Merchant.—Lefort of the City Companies’ Commis- 
stom, Vol. 1. p. 9. 
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fully attacked by the trades; who, following the example of the 
merchants, soon formed craft-gilds for the protection of their calling, 
and in time became powerful trade organisations. 

We thus find that the gild-merchant and the craft-gilds, by 
uniting their power, became at length the germ of the municipalities 
of Europe. 

The gild system* spread to such an extent in this country, that 
the Parliament of Richard II., sitting at Cambridge, in 1388, issued 
writs to the Sheriffs of each county, calling upon the Masters and 
Wardens of all gilds and brotherhoods to send up to the King’s 
Council all details concerning their foundation, object, statutes and 
property. 

The returns from the gilds to this writ show that nearly every 
country town and district had either a secular or religious fraternity ; 
indeed, so late as 1520, we learn from the Cole MSS? that there 
was hardly a town in the country without one or more gilds. 


1 To a large extent the gilds were religious bodies, and we may accept it as cer- 
tain that no gild was without its patron saint ; this religious element was not finally 
abolished until the Reformation. 

2 Cole MSS., Brit. Mus., 5861, p. 434. The following account of a medizval 
gild at Cambridge will illustrate the customs of one of these religious bodies. (MS 
5869 F. 134”) Statutes of the Gild of S. Clement, pope and martyr. Cambridge, a.v. 
1431. 

“Tn ye Worchippe & Reverence of ye blysful Trinite Fadir & Sone & holy Goste 
and of ye glorious Pope and Martyr Seynte Clement and of all ye holy Companye y* is 
in Hevene These ben ye Ordynannces and Statutys of ye Gylde of ye saide Seynt Cle- 
ment which is holden in ye Chirche of ye same Seynt Clement in Cambrigge made by 
ye comn Assente of all ye Brethren of ye forsayd Gylde in ye Zere of oure Lorde Ihu 
Millo CCCC° & XXXI°. First we have ordeyned for to have oon general & Pincipal 
day ye which schal be holden every Zere on ye Sonday next after Lowsonday at which 
all ye Brethren & ye Sustris of this Gylde schal com to gyder unto a certeyne place 
assigned thereto as they schal ben warnyd by ye Deen for to gon to ye forsayd Chirche 
of Seynt Clement on ye Saturday unto Evensonge and on ye Sonday to ye Messe. 
And what Brother and Sustir yet is within ye Towne and is sommenede be ye Deen & 
comyth not on ye Saturday to ye evensonge he schal payen 1 Lib wax to ye Amende- 
ment of ye Lightes. And whoso cometh not on ye daye to ye Messe in his best 
Clothynge in ye Worschippe of God, and of Seynt Clement he schal payen 1 Lib 


wax,” 
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The vocation of the mason at this period necessarily involved 
travelling from place to place, as whenever a great church or 
cathedral was to be built, the local masons had to be reinforced 
by members of the gild from other districts. “These masons were 
accommodated near the site, and had access to a gild room or, as 
it was called, a lodge, to transact the business of setting out and 
making working drawings for the carrying out of the structure. 

In the fabric rolls of York Minster,’ 1355, orders were 
issued for the guidance of the masons. In summer they 


York Cus- 
toms. 


are to begin work immediately after sunrise, until the ringing of the 
bell of the Virgin Mary; then to breakfast in the fabric lodge ; then 
one of the masters shall knock upon the door of the lodge, and 
forthwith all are to return to work until noon. Between April and 
August, after dinner, they shall sleep in the lodge; then work until 
the first bell for vespers ; then sit to drink to the end of the third 
bell, and return to work so long as they can see by daylight. 

It was usual for this Church to find tunics, aprons, gloves and 
clogs, and to give occasional “ drinks,” and remuneration for extra 
work. 

The gift of gloves and aprons, and the use of a lodge by the 
masons, were customary whenever the works were on a large scale, 
and numerous instances are mentioned by Mr. Papworth in his in- 
teresting papers.” 

A curious instance is given at Bury St. Edmunds. In 1435 the 
mason contractor was to have £10 a year; board for himself in the 
convent hall as a gentleman, and for his servant as a yeoman ; also 
two robes—one for himself of *gentleman’s livery, that of the servant 
to be a yeoman’s livery. 


In 1321 there is mentioned the payment of 2s. 6d. for straw to 


1 See Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 1355. Published by the Surtees Society. 
Vol. 35, 1858. 

* Extracted from a paper by Mr. Wyatt Papworth in the Transactions of the 
Royal Inst. of Brit. Architects.—See also Gould in his Llistory of Freemasonry. 
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cover the masons’ lodge at Carnarvon Castle, and a man was paid 
one shilling a week for blowing a horn to call the masons from “ re- 
freshment to labour,” or the reverse. 
A Lodge at it Canterbury, in 1429, under Archbishop Chichely, 
the Prior, Wm. Molash,! of Christchurch, shows in his 

accounts that a livery of murray cloth was given annually to the 
magister, custos, 16 lathami, and 3 apprenticii de la loygye lathamo- 
rum. ‘This community of masons is often mentioned in the accounts, 
and seems to have been attached to the Priory as a kind of technical 
school of masonry. It was doubtless only one of many such schools 
or gilds of masons patronised by the clergy. 

The wages of the early masons are given ina roll of expenses 
of King Edward I.* Wages paid by the King to his masons at 
Rhuddlan Castle (1281). 


Sunday next after the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Mary 
paid to one Master Mason receiving 6d. per diem, and five Masons each re- 
ceiving 4@., and one workman receiving 3d. per day, for their wages from the 
said Sunday to the Saturday next before the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, for twenty-eight days, the sum of 43 7 8. 


We have seen by the foregoing account of the operative mason, 
that unlike an ordinary craftsman, after serving seven years’ appren- 
ticeship, he could not settle down to follow his calling, but was 
obliged to travel from one place to another as works were finished 
and new ones begun; hence it was very necessary that the craft 
should possess secret signs of recognition, in order that the travelling 
mason might claim the assistance and hospitality of his fellow-work- 
men, and be enabled to obtain employment on a building without 
having to give, wherever he went, fresh evidence of his skill. 

The close connection with the religious bodies, by reason of the 
building of churches, made it necessary that certain of the priest- 


1 Tanner MSS. Bodleian Lib., Oxford. 
2 Archeologia, vol. Xxvi, 
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hood? and lay patrons should be initiated in their system ; and as 
I have remarked before, this intimacy is shown by the religious 
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TOMBSTONE OF WILLIAM WARMINGTON, MASTER-MASON AT CROYLAND ABBEY, IN 1427 
: vy Nigt Ld : 


[From “ Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati,” vol. v. Ye Pal 


element and Biblical tradition found commingled in the history of 


the medieval Society of Masons. 


1 In many cases the monks were the chief “architects,” or masters of the works 
? 
and frequently worked as masons. 
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sea The Act of Richard II.,’ calling for the particulars of 
€ Constitu- 
tions of all the gilds, seems to have ahaa from the masons an 
Masonry. 
epic poem concerning their foundation and rules of life. 
This poem exists in MS. in the British Museum? Library ; and in 
a catalogue of the King’s Library, dated 1734, it is described as a 


‘““Poem of Moral Duties.” 


Bure ma(on Hy ulte. new Won o pralle 
W* ne pe crafe-amougus hem ne alle 
Up foger- ny eruand. my rere boy® ah 

ee he benoc- fo pipe Ad ps anoy® 

chon full calle oy “Riovss by cuthye i 
foe caule yoy come. of Lady7es burpe-. 
Dn yrs man: yro] Good Wyite of gomerry a 
By gan furtt ye aaft- of mafoury 
e clerP eudyte-on pis ye ee 
ppecraft of. gem etry vyn easyrte Londo al 


FACSIMILE OF PART OF THE HALLIWELL PHILLIPS MS. BRIT. MUS., BIBL, REG. 17 Al. 


It was not until Mr. Halliwell-Phillips read a paper® at the 
Society of Antiquaries,* in 1839, that the contents of this curious 
document became known. It consists of thirty-three vellum leaves, 
on which is written, in Gothic letters, a metrical version of the rules, 


Ieee Aude, B22; 

2 MS. Brit. Mus., Royal Collection, 17A 1. 

3,-On “The Antiquity of Freemasonry in England,” by Jas. Orchard Halliwell, 
F.RS. ; 

4 Archeologia, vol. xxviii. See also The Early History of Freemasonry in Eng- 
land, by J. O. Halliwell. Second edition, 1844. This MS. has also been issued in 
facsimile by the Lodge Quat. Coronati. 
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history and traditions of the Medieval Gild of Masons.' The date 
of the MS. is about 1400-1420.” 

It begins by reciting the legend of the discovery of geometry in 
Egypt by Euclid, and then goes on to say :— 


“ Thys craft com ynto Englond as y yow say 
Yn tyme of good Kynge Adelstonus day.” 


and further, that this King Athelston, who “loved thys craft ful 
well,” caused an assembly of dukes, earls, barons, knights, and 
squires to meet the masons, and at this meeting fifteen Articles and 
fifteen points were agreed upon. The fifteen Articles have been 
summarised by Gould? as follows :— 


FirTEEN ARTICLES FOR THE ‘‘ MaystTer Mason.” 


1. He must be “‘stedefast, trusty, and trwe,” and upright as a 
Judge. 

2. ‘Most ben at the generale congregacyon” and to know 
where ‘yt schal be holde.” 

3. Take apprentices for seven years “ Hys crafte to lurn, that 
ys profytable.” 

4. “No bondemon prentys make” . . . “zef yn the logge 
he were y-take.” 

5. “The prentes be of lawful blod” and “have hys lymes 
hole.” 

6. Not “To take of the Lord for hyse prentyse, also muche as 
hys felows.” 


* The date of the MS. has been placed as early as 1388, and by some as late as 
1445.—See Gould’s “story of Free Masonry, vol. i. pp. 60, 79, 83. 

” Kloss is of opinion that it was for the Zomndon Gild of Masons as the seven 
years’ apprenticeship is made a prominent point.—See Gould’s flistory of Free 
Masonry, vol. ii. . 

° Gould, History of Free Masonry, vol. i. p. 82. 
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7 ochalone theft accept” “lest nyt wolde turne the craft to 
schame.” 

6. m@py-mon of crafte, be not also perfyt, he may hym 
change.” 

9. ‘* No werke he undurtake, but he conne bothe hyt ende and 
make.” 

10. ‘“ Ther schal no mayster supplante other,’ but ‘‘be as systur 
and brother.” 

11. He ought to be “ bothe fayr and fre,” and ‘techyt by hys 
myth. 

12. “ Shal not hys felows werk deprave ” but ‘‘ hyt amende.” 

13. His apprentice ‘‘he hym teche ” in all requisite particulars. 

14. So ‘that he, withynne hys terme, of hym dyvers poynts 
may lurne.” 

15. And finally, do nothing that ‘“ wolde turne the crafte to 


schame.” 


FirTEEN Poyvnts FOR THE CRAFTSMEN. 


1. ‘Most love wel God, and holy churche, and hys Mayster 
and felows.” 

2. Work truly for ‘‘huyres apon werk and halydays.” 

3. Apprentices to keep “their Mayster conwsel” in Chamber 
and “yn lozge.” 

4. ‘No mon to hys craft be false,” and apprentices to have the 
same law. 

5. Masons to accept their pay meekly from the master, and not 
to strive. 

6. But to seek in all ways ‘that they stonde wel yn Goddes 
lawe.” 

7. Respect the chastity of his master’s wife and “hys felows 
concubyne.” 

8. Be a true mediator “to hys Mayster and Felows fre,” and 


act fairly to all. 
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9. As steward to pay well, and truly, ‘To mon or to wommon, 
whether he be.” 

10. Disobedient Masons dealt with by the Assembly, the Law, 
and forswear the craft. 

11. Masons to help one another, by instructing those deficient 
in knowledge and skill. 

12. The decisions of the Assembly to be respected, or im- 
prisonment may follow. 

13. ‘‘ He schal swere never to be no thef” and never to suc- 
cour any of “ fals craft.” 


) 


14. Be true “to hys lyge Lord the Kynge,” and be sworn’ to 
keep all these “ poynts.” 
15. And to obey the Assembly on pain of having to forsake 


the craft, and be imprisoned.’ 
King Athelstan then says :— 


“ These statutes that I have here found 
I will they be holden through my land, 
For the worship of my Royalty, 

That I have by my dignity.” 


We next hear of the ‘ Four Crowned Martyrs” ;° and after a 


d 


recapitulation of the biblical tradition of Noah’s flood, of the tower 
of “ Babylon,” Nebuchadnezzar, and the good clerk Euclid who taught 
the seven sciences.“ grammaticay = dialectical’ ‘Thetorica,. “mls 
sica,” ‘astronomia,” “arsmetica,” anc ‘“semetria, — “ihe poctitien 


1 « And alle schul swere the same ogth of the Masonus.” . . . (Lines 437-8). 
D) mm * 
“The Sheriff shall come and them soon to, and put their bodies in deep 
prison.” (Lines 464-5). 
Ey wapys ere : 

. The Four Crowned Martyrs were four working masons, or sculptors, who are 
said to have suffered death at Rome in the reign of Diocletian, rather than make a 
statue toa heathen god. In the Sarum Missal, rrth century, the 8th November is 
set apart to their glory.—See also Trans. Lodge Quat. Coronati, i. pp. FO, b4 Oy ccreee 
Mas. Mag., vii., 1880-81, pp. 77, 109. 


* See Vitruvius on the necessary qualifications for an architect. (Ante p. 25.) 
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breaks off into monastic rules, doubtless laid down for the masons 
who were attached to a priory. 


ea 
dy “ From the Isabella Missal.” Ge 
Le Se 


British Museum, Add. MSS. 18,851. 
Circa 1500 A.D. 


@ THE FOUR CROWNED MARTYRS. @) 


They are told :— 


“To the Church door when thou dost come 
Of the Holy Water there take thou some 
In Church—Say Pater noster and thy ave . . .” 


and “To kneel on doth their knees; and to thus end _ their 
prayers :”— 
“Amen Amen so mote hyt be 
Now, swete Lady,’ Pray for me.” 


The poem ends with some eighty lines on the behaviour of 
masons to their superiors at table, and when meeting them else- 
where. They are told at meals to keep their hands clean, and— 


1 The Blessed Virgin. 
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“Not at thy meat thy tooth thou pick 
Too deep in the cup, thou might’st not sink.” 


and the MS. ends with the following couplet :— 


“« Amen amen so mote hyt be 
Saye we so pour charyte.” 


From this poem we glean that the masons had, as a gild, a 
tradition of high antiquity ; that they were accustomed to meet at a 
general assembly when their laws were, from time to time, read over 
and altered when necessary ; that a certain religious tone was to be 
inculcated into the trade; and that an ésfrvet de corps should keep 
the craft from shame. 

There is nothing of mystery or secrecy about the poem, and a 
portion of it coincides almost word for word with the /zstructions 
for Parish Priests, a poem of 14th century notoriety." The fact 
that it may have been written for the Gild of Masons in London ”* 
made it necessary for me to deal with it at some length.* 


THE LIVERY COMPANTES) OF itll Chi aso74 
LONDON 


We have seen on a previous page how the trades of London 
formed themselves into Craft Gilds, and together with the Mer- 
chant Gild became the municipal power. 

Long before incorporation however, the trade gilds of London 
had framed rules for their guidance, and a Prime Warden or Master, 


* Myre’s Lustructions for Parish Priests, MS. A.D. 1420 (Early Eng. Text Soc., 
1868). This may be the date of the MS. in the British Museum, and this MS. might 
easily have been a copy from a much earlier one. 

4 See ante, p. 42. 

° The importance of this gild legend will appear later when we discuss the “old 
constitutions,” a copy of which was formerly kept in the document chest of the 
Masons Company ; it must, to a great extent, have resembled this old poem. 
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assisted by a body of the more prominent members, managed the 
affairs of each community. 

With the growth of municipal organization, it became necessary 
for the State to recognise the existence of these bodies. This was 
done by Royal Charters of Incorporation,’ granting them power of 
search, the monopoly of the particular trade within a certain radius 
round the city, and the liberty of wearing a distinguishing dress or 
clothing : thus constituting what is now known as the Livery Com- 
panies of London. 

From time immemorial there have been three grades of mem- 
bership. 

first. “The members of the freedom, or yeomanry,’ as it is 
sometimes called. This was obtained either by apprenticeship of 
seven years, patrimony, redemption, or gift. 

Second. Members of the Livery *—those entitled to wear the 
clothing of the company and vote at Common Hall. 

Third. Members of the Court of Assistants who formed the 
governing body, and from whom were chosen the master and 
wardens. 

The privilege of all the members was a claim on the funds of 
the company in case of poverty or illness; the right of exercising 
their trade or calling within the city; and freedom from tolls and 
dues on the highway and in markets. 

The companies generally had a gild house or hall for their 
meetings and for shewing hospitality ; and from the earliest times 


1 This was not universal, as many of the companies were content to exist by 
licence from the Court of Aldermen, who from time to time reviewed their rules and 
ordinances. Most of them, however, as time went on, obtained a Charter of Incorpo- 
ration from the king ; in many cases three to four hundred years after their formation 
under civic rules. 

2 The 20 Rich. II. c. i. (1396) speaks of varlets or yeomen, “ Vadletz appellez yo- 
men.”—Riley, Memorials of London. 

3 These were usually the master craftsmen, and members of the yeomanry em- 
ployed as workmen, when skilled labour was protected by a company, as in the case 
of the masons of London. 
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they always had a clerk to keep their accounts, and a beadle to sum- 
mon the members together and transact other minor duties. 

The earliest charter of incorporation of a gild appears to be 
that of the Weavers, c7rca 1100-1135; as ina charter of znuspexzmus 
in the possession of the company, mention is made of a previous 
charter granted by Henry I. 

Under Edward II]. and Richard II. charters of incorporation 
were freely granted to the trading and craft gilds, although there is 
evidence that they existed previously by licence from the civic 
government ; for we find in the Exchequer Rolls for 1180 eighteen 
gilds! fined for having constituted themselves without the necessary 
leave. These gilds are termed “ adulterine.” ” 

In the reign of Edward II. every citizen was ordered to enroll 
himself in the freedom of the city according to his trade or mistery. 
This word “ mistery,’ sometimes erroneously written mystery, 1s 
derived from the Norman-French word mestiére or métiére, a trade 
or calling. | 


Oath of the Masters and Wardens of the Mysteries 
(Temp. Edwd. III. ] 


You shall swear, that well and lawfully you shall overlook the 
art or mystery of N. of which you are Masters, or Wardens, for the 
year elected. 

And the good rules and ordinances of the same mystery, ap- 
proved here by the Court, you shall keep and shall cause to be kept. 

And all the defaults that you shall find therein, done contrary 
thereto, you shall present unto the Chamberlain of the City, from 


time to time, sparing no one for favour, and aggrieving no one for 
hate. 


‘ The Butchers Company was one of these eighteen gilds. (See the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of 1884). 


* This list of Adulterine Gilds has been searched for this work, but the Masons 
Company is not mentioned. 
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Extortion or wrong unto no one, by colour of your office, you 
shall do; nor unto anything that shall be against the estate and 
peace of the King or of the City, you shall consent. 

But for the time that you shall be in office, in all things pertain- 
ing unto the said mystery, according to the good laws and franchises 
of the said City, well and lawfully you shall behave yourself,—So 
God you help, and the Saints. 

[From the Liber Albus, circa 1375.] 


LIVE RLS. 


The date of the assumption of ‘“ Liveries” by the trading com- 
munities of London is uncertain. According to Stow’s survey, it was 
in 1299, after the marriage of Edward IJ. with Margaret his second 
wife, at Canterbury, the mayor and all the citizens of London, to the 
number of six hundred, rode to meet the procession in one livery of 
red and white, with the cognizances of their gilds or mysteries 
embroidered on their sleeves. Besides the fraternities, the greater 
barons supplied their retainers with livery, and in some cases to such 
an extent as to form small standing armies.” 

Richard II., having a wholesome fear of baronial power ever 
before his eyes, attempted to check this custom by severe enact- 
ments, -1 he Stat. 1, of Richard IJ., 1377, orders that no one of less 
estate than an esquire should use or bear livery, unless he be a 
menial of a lord of the realm. 

In 1405 this statute was again confirmed, and a fine of £5 
was to be inflicted on all persons of less estate than a knight who 
should give livery, and a fine of 4os. to the recipient. The gilds 
and companies of cities and boroughs alone excepted. 

The livery of the city companies seems to have been a tunic 


1 Stow, ed. 1678. 
2 Cussan’s Heraldry, article “‘ Livery.” 
o-9 ten. 1V, c, xiv; 
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and hood particoloured—that 1s, both sides of different colours. 
Stow mentions red and blue, red and white, purple and murray, etc., 
and further says that in his time’ the members of the livery com- 
panies wore gowns instead of the “antient tunics”; and these of a 
“sad” colour; but their hoods were made up of one side the colour 
of the gown, the other side red as of old time. 

Speaking of the livery, he says, the colours were chosen by the 
masters and wardens from time to time. In some instances the 
colours would be taken from the coat of arms granted to the gilds 
-—in which case the masons’ livery would be black and white.’ 

Hazlitt * says that the companies respected each other's livery ; 
so that a vintner would not presume to wear the livery of a grocer 
any more than he would venture to infringe on his charter or the 
ordinances of his craft. 

Chaucer mentions the livery of the gilds in his Canterbury 
Tales,‘ circa 1350. 


Ie TROO. 

2 See the blazon on the grant of arms, dated 1472. 
> Hazlitt’s History of the Livery Companies, 1892. 
4 


Chaucer, the prologue to the Canterbury Pilgrims, says :— 
“An Haberdasher, and a Carpenter, 
A Weaver, dyer, and tapiser (Broderer), 
Were alle yclothed in o livere, 
Of solempne and grete fraternitie.” 


LECEORIE. Th 


Che Fellowship of Masons of the 
Citty of London 


THE COMPANY OR FELLOWSHIP OF MASONS 


HE Masons Company has unfortunately, with one exception,! 

no existing documents earlier than a book of accounts dated 

1620, all their loose papers having been either destroyed, sold, or 
otherwise lost. . 

It is therefore necessary to look outside the company’s deed-box 
for evidence of the early history of the gild. 

We have seen in the foregoing pages that the gild of masons 
was one of importance wherever building in stone was in progress ; 
and we cannot form any other opinion than that, from the earliest 
times, the city of London had its masons gild. 

According to Stow, ‘‘ The Company of Masons being otherwise 
termed Free Masons of antient standing and good reconing, by 
means of affable and kind meetings at divers times; and as a loving 
brotherhood should use to do; did frequent this mutual assembly in 
* the time of King Henry the fourth in the twelfth year of his most 
'2 (1410-11). 

This statement is correct only so far as showing that the com- 
pany was in being at that date, and we must not fall into the error 
that has been so often made, that the company was founded at that 
time ; indeed the evidence that is to be found in the Corporation 
Records at Guildhall prove very clearly that in 1375 the Masons 
Company existed and was represented on the court of Common 
Council; and it is also recorded that so early as 1356, rules for the 
guidance of the masons of London were passed before the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Sheriffs of London. 


gracious reign’ 


1 The Grant of Arms in 1472. 2 Stow’s Survey of London, ed. 1633, p. 630. 
53 
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In the absence therefore of documentary evidence, it is more 
than probable that the masons at that early date were a company 
by prescription ; and had their ordinances and bye-laws passed and 
sanctioned from time to time by the Court of Aldermen. 

We find that many other of the livery companies existed at 
this time under similar obligation to the Court of Aldermen, and in 
many cases they did not apply for a Royal Charter until the time 
of Elizabeth or under the Stuarts.’ 

In the year 1180 the Exchequer Rolls show that the London 
craft gilds had formed themselves into fellowships and companies, 
many indeed without either the necessary sanction from the court 
of Aldermen or a Royal Charter.’ 

In that year it is recorded that eighteen gilds were severely 
find for so doing: these were termed ‘‘adulterine gilds.” This 
measure had a salutary effect, and from that time the gilds either 
petitioned for a Royal Charter of Incorporation, or else had their 
framed ordinances approved and passed by the Court of Aldermen. 

The building of London Bridge in stone by Peter of Colechurch, 
begun in 1176, would of necessity bring the craft prominently before - 
the citizens of London. It is therefore very probable that during 
the thirty-three years the bridge was building, the masons became 
an important body in the city ; and with the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new Abbey Church of Westminster by King Henry ITI. 
in 1221 their importance would greatly increase. So that it would 
become necessary to form themselves, if they had not already done 
so, into a Fellowship for their. mutual protection and assistance. 

The foundation of the company may therefore, roughly speaking, 
be placed about the year 1220, if not earlier. 

Having arrived at something like a probable date, I will sketch 


1 The Coopers were a company in 1396, but were not incorporated until 1501. 
The Broderers also existed for nearly three centuries before incorporation. The 
Horners existed nearly four centuries before their Charter in 1638, and I might quote 
many more.—See Parliamentary Commission, 1884. ® See oie p. ne 
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the history of the company down to the Charter of Incorporation 
by Charles I1., from documentary evidence obtained, either at the 
Guildhall, the British Museum Library, or from the Statutes of the 
realm, and from one book of accounts still in the possession of 
the Company. After the date of the Charter, the court books and 
accounts of the Company will carry the chronicle down to the time 
of writing these pages. 


LLP CHRONICLE. 
The building of London Bridge in progress, under the 


ge superintendence of Peter, Chaplain of St. Mary Colechurch, 
Poultry. 
FOL: King John' recommends to the Mayor, Henry Fitz- 


London Pi 2 ~ + 
Bridge ana Alwin,” Isenbert, master of the schools of Xainctes, as a 


the Masons. mason well versed in the construction of stone bridges, to 
undertake the management of the work, upon the advice of Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Members of the “ Society of Masons” 
arrive in London from various parts of the country. 

It has been noted previously that the ‘“ Society”? of Masons 
was a fraternity attached to religious houses and elsewhere, who had 
rules for their guidance, framed by their master masons and fellows, 
assisted by the monks. Also certain secrets, signs, and symbols 
relative to their craft, which had descended to them doubtless from 
a remote antiquity, together with some knowledge of geometry, then 
regarded as a trade secret. 

This peculiarity of the craft was no doubt part of the tenets 


1 See record in the Patent Rolls, a translation given in the Chronicles of Old 
London Bridge, p. 70. Timbs, London, 

* Henry Fitz-Alwin, the first Mayor, served twenty-four years. 

3 By “Society” is meant the secret and symbolical Fraternity of Masons, as 
previously described, and which is known to-day as the Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons, 
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of the higher class of London masons, that is to say the freestone 
masons, those who possessed the requisite knowledge to draw plans 
and “set out” work. But to the ordinary or rough-mason, as the 
setters, layers, and others were termed, the signs, symbols, and 
elementary geometrical knowledge would be unknown, and conse- 
quently no part of their craft. Hence the early Fellowship of Masons 
of London would simply be of a strictly operative or protective 
character in order to include both classes of masons if necessary.’ 

The formation of the Fellowship or Company, by 


The Company 


founded. members of the society and others, would take place at 


this period ; and although at first styled ““The Masons Fellowship,” 
it became known in the 16th and part of the 17th centuries” as the 
Company of Free-masons. 

According to Mr. Wyatt Papworth the word Free- 
Mason appears for the first time in a document dated 14th 
June, 1396 (19 Richard II.), now in the British Museum,’ in which 
occurs the following passage: “Vigzntz et guatuor Lathomos vocatos 
[free Maceons et viginti et guatuor Lathomos vocatos ligiers,” or as it 
may be translated : ‘‘ Twenty-four masons called free (stone) masons, 
and twenty-four masons called layers or setters.” 

There is however in 1375 mention made in the civic records 
of Free-mason, but not in the above sense. Previously the masons 
had been distinguished as Wagon de Franche Pierre, but after 1400 
the words free-mason and rough-mason are in constant use. 

‘From these details,” * says Mr. Papworth, ‘three facts are 
obtained. The first: that the earliest use of the English term 
free-mason was in 1396 without any previous Latin word. The 


Free-Mason. 


* There is however evidence that the symbolical part of Masonry zas practised 


by the Company. This will be treated at a later date in these pages. 
2 Until 1660. 


3 Sloane MS. 4,595. 


* See paper on the “Superintendents of English Buildings i in the Middle Ages,” 
by Mr. Papworth. Zyrans. R.L.B.A., 1859-60. 
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second is that the word freestone-mason (Jagon de Frranche Pierre) 

had been employed previously, and the third fact is that the term 

free-mason! itself is clearly derived from a mason who worked 

freestone, in contradistinction to the mason who was employed in 
rough work.” ” 

King Henry III. commences the re-building of West- 

minster Abbey. Stow says that the church was “built 

in a most goodly frame with a multitude of marble pillars, set in 


1220. 


comely order.” 

We find interesting particulars of the masons employed by the 
king among the “ fabric rolls” of the abbey preserved in the Record 
Office. 

Sir Gilbert Scott mentions, in his Gleanzngs from Westminster 
Abbey, the curious custom of the masons dividing the saints’ days 
with the king. From the fabric rolls above mentioned we gather 
the following items :— 


1253, o7 ebberaye 1s iio 5 3)), 
Fabric Rolls 37 y ( 53) 
of Westmin- 
stat they, Tue KiInG AND THE MASONS. 
Translation: “ First week after Easter, containing the feast of the 


Apostles Philip and James, on Thursday which belongs to the King, and the 
feast of the Invention of the Cross, which belongs to the masons.” 


The second week is similarly said to “contain the feast of St. John 
ante portam Latinam, on Tuesday which belongs to the King,” and the 
third week is “‘ sexe _festo.” 


Thus throughout the roll the mention of feasts occurs, some- 


1 Wherever the term Free-mason occurs in these pages, freestone mason is 
intended ; and wherever a2 member of the “initiated” occurs, he will be called a 
member of the Society of Masons, or an Accepted Mason. 

2 Some writers on the subject maintain that a Free-mason was an operative 
mason free of his Gild or Company, and not necessarily a freestone mason. At any 
rate the term did not mean a member of the ‘‘society” now called Freemasons. — 
See Gould’s History of Free Masonry ; also ante, p. 33- 
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times two in a week, but generally only one; fourteen of the weeks 
have none. Whenever feasts are mentioned, they are assigned 
alternately to the king and to the masons. 

The only intermission of this rule is the week when the feast of 
SS. Simon and Jude ought to have been given to the masons ; but 
it is assigned to the king, apparently because of the feast stated in 
the title of the week, that is the first day of the king’s regnal year. 

It may be presumed therefore that the feast days thus assigned 
to the masons were kept as a holiday, and that they worked on the 
feasts assigned to the king, who in this roll is himself the employer 
of the masons. 

Professor Willis! says: ‘I am not aware that this curious 
custom has been noticed by any previous writer.” 


1240, The Tower of London repaired and fortified by the 


London 
Masons. |,ondon masons. 


The Lion Tower, built to keep the King’s lions, also a 


a house tor the elephant,’ the first seen in England. 
The city walls and gates rebuilt and repaired by the 
mT masons. 
a Two master masons and two master carpenters were 
viewers. chosen from those gilds to serve the office of City View- 
ers.° 


Their duty was to inspect the walls and gates of the city from 
time to time. There is preserved in the city records ‘‘The Othe 
of the Viewers, Maister and Wardens of Masons and Carpenters: «: 


* Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott, with explanations 
by Professor Willis. Oxford and London, 1863, 8vo, pa 2ak 

* Chaucer, in the Rhyme of Sire Thopas (Canterbury Tales), speaks of a giant 
whose name was Sire Oliphant. (Was it this very animal that gave the poet this 
synonym ?) 

° In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it is recorded that the Viewers (carpenters and 
masons) were bound on oath to inform the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the erection 
of any new buildings within the city. 


4 Jupp, p. 193. 
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Terms of 


Not only did the Mayor and Court of Aldermen have 
reconciliation 


of two Master tO Settle disputes as to trade rules of the gilds, but we find 


Masons. : Y o : 
26 Edward 1, 2 case in which private disputes were also arranged be- 


1298), 
ee tween members of the same craft, as may be seen from the 


following :—"' 


DEED IN LATIN. (Tyranslation.) 


“On Monday, the morrow of Saint Lawrence (10 August), in the 26th 
year of the reign of King Edward, there came before Henry Galeys, Mayor, 
Thomas Roneyn, William de Leyre, Geoffrey de Nortone, Walter de Fey- 
ingefend (Finchingfeld), and certain other Aldermen, Master Simon de Pab- 
ingham, and Master Richard de Wetham,? masons, who were then reconciled 
as to certain abusive words which had passed between them. And the agree- 
ment was to this effect, that the said Simon and Richard did grant each for 
himself, that if either of them should be able to give information against the 
other, that he had by the same abusive words, or in deed, committed trespass 
against the other, and such person should, upon the faith of two trustworthy 
witnesses, be found guilty thereof, he should give roo shillings towards the 
fabric of London Bridge; and they further agreed that in case such person 
should not do so, the Chamberlain should cause the same amount to be 
levied.” 


Richard de Wycham, master mason, is sworn a 


00, 7 be ae : 
‘viewer ” over building in fhe, citys 


ae From the Liber Albus of the City of London, com- 
Masons piled by John Carpenter in the Mayoralty of Richard 


sworn, 1315. a a . 
Whittington, we find that all master masons of the city of 


London shall be sworn that they will make no “ purprestures ” upon 
the streets or lanes within the city, or the suburbs, nor yet to the 
prejudice of the neighbours, where they shall make the buildings, 
contrary to the statutes of the city from ancient time ordained. This 


was ordained the 8 Edw. II. (1315). 


1 Memorials of London, 1276-1419. Edited by H. T. Riley. Published by 
order of the Corporation, 1868. These master masons must have been prominent 
citizens to have had their private quarrels settled by the Court of Aldermen. 

? In 1301 Richard de Wytham, or Wetham, made an oath with reference to his 
duties in all matters in connexion with his trade.—Lzber Cust, il. 1. 100. 
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8 Edw. ij. Qe Masons Soient jurrez. 

Item, ge toutz maistres carpenters et masouns de la citee 
soient jurrez, quils ne ferrount nulles purprises sur le rews ne reuelles deins la 
citee, ne le suburbe nen prejudice des veysins ou ils ferrount les edifiementz 
encountre les Estatuz de la citee d’ancien temps ordeignez. 


A.D, 1315. 


The walls of London again repaired by the city 
1328. 
Masons.! 


The exemption of the master mason at St. Paul’s from 
1332. ° . . 
serving on assizes next attracts our notice. 


By an ordinance dated 6 Edward Phi? 


“Tt was agreed by John de Pultenye, Mayor, and the Aldermen, on the 
Monday next after the feast of the translation of St. Thomas the Martyr (7 
July), in the sixth year of the reign of King Edward after the conquest the 
third, that Master William de Ramseye, Mason, who is master of the new 
works at the church of St. Paul’s in London, and is especially and assidu- 
ously giving his whole attention to the business of the same church, shall not 
be placed on any assizes, juries, or inquests, nor shall he be summoned by the 
sergeants of the Mayor, Sheriffs, Bedels of the Wards, to come upon any 
summonses, special or common, to the Guildhall, or elsewhere, so long as he 
shall be in the service of the Church aforesaid, unless his presence shall be 
especially required for any certain cause.” 


We see from this order that Master William de Ramseye was a 
citizen of good position, and we doubt not that he was in the employ 
of the Ecclesiastics as general director of works. He would also, 
we may take it, be conversant with geometry, and able to set out 
plans, etc.; and besides being a Member of the City Gild of 
Masons, he would be a brother in the ‘Society of Masons,” that 
practised and used secret signs and symbols. ~The City Gild at this 
time would include @// masons, whether “ initiated ’’ members or not. 

From “further accounts of monies expended by the 
City,” 6 Edw. III., we gather the following notices of the 
London Masons :— 


City Masons, 


1 Stow’s Annals. 
* Memorials of London. "Edited by H. T. Riley. 
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To Henry de Leccheford and Edward Cosyn, for repair of the city wall 


and the Tun 4 , ' ‘ 4oL. 
To Richard de Prestone for the work? of the Chapel at the Guildhall of 
London : : : Ald A120; 
To Master Thomas de Canterbury, mason, for the same work . £6 17 0. 
To Master William de Hurlee, carpenter, for the same work , 205. 
To the afore said Master Thomas, for the same work . : 378. 2a. 


To John de la Rokele, for freestone bought of him for the chapel afore- 
said : : Seyees 2 Udi ks. 

The chief mason at the Tower of Lodon had a robe 
1336, So 
yearly, and one shilling a day. 

At St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, the masons were paid 
sixpence a day. The master masons receiving one shilling, an ap- 
prentice twopence, and the lodge attendant threepence.’ 

The City Records show that this year certain building 
“materials were removed from the Guildhall. Among them 


is found the following :— 


“There were taken into the cellar of the same Guildhall 24 stones un- 
wrought, and many other stones that were wrought, which were in the said 
garden, in the lodge there, were removed to the said cellar.” 


From this entry it is evident that the lodge in the garden was 
nothing more than the mason’s workshop. 

This year all master masons were again sworn to 

make no purprestures ’ on the streets during the progress 


of works in the city. 


1 The prison on Cornhill. 
* Repairs to the chapel built there in the reign of Edw. I. 
_ 8 Papworth. 
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THE STATUTES RELATING. TOFL Ase 


The Black Death, a terrible plague which had been 
1348. 


The Black sweeping over Asia, arrived in England at this date. No 
Death. 


plague known in history was so destructive to life. It is 
said that half the population of England perished in consequence of 
its ravages. 

This decrease of the population made labour scarce, and a 
general rise in wages took place all over the country to such an 
extent that an ordinance was issued from the crown that all em- 
ployés should be obliged to accept the wages which were formerly 
paid before the plague reduced their numbers. 

In 1349 this took effect in what is known as the Statute of 
Labourers ;’ and in 1350 the price of labour was fixed by parlia- 
ment. 


In this statute,? 25 Edward III., we find the follow- 
ing :— 


1350. 

“Ttem. That Carpenters, Masons, and Tilers, and other workmen of 
Houses, shall not take by the day for their work, but in such manner as they 
were wont, that is to say, a master carpenter I]Id and another IId; a master 
. free-stone mason * (mestre mason de franche pere) IIIId, and other masons ¢ 
IIId and their servants Id, tylers IIId and their knaves Id, plasterers and 


other workers of mud walls, and their knaves, by the same manner without 
meat or drink. 


"In 1350 the wages of the building trade were regulated in the city. Vide 
Riley’s Memorials. 


* Gould devotes many pages to these Statutes, and from his work I have extracted 
these particulars. 


‘ . “ 
3 “Master freestone mason” at a later date becomes “ master freemason,” and 
“free mason” alone until 1660. 


* “Rough” masons, z.e. setters and wallers. 
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The Mayor, Aldermen, and commonalty of London! ordained at 
the same time that— 

“Tn order to amend and redress the damages and grievances which the 
good folks of the city, rich and poor, have suffered and received during the 
past years by reason of masons, carpenters, plasterers, and others, take unmea- 
surably more than they have been wont to take, etc. In the first place, that 
the Masons, between the feast of Easter and St. Michael, shall take no more 
by the working day than 6d., without victuals or drink.” 

We now find the London Masons Gild, represented 
by the chief master masons of both classes, namely, the 
freestone and the rough masons, having a code of trade regulations 


1356. 


passed before the Court of Aldermen. 


DEED IN LATIN. (T7yvanslation.) 


Regulations At a congregation of Mayor and Aldermen, holden on the 
tore Masons Monday next before the purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

1356. (2nd Feb.), in the thirtieth year of the reign of King Edward IIL, 
By the grace of God King of England and France, and Lord of Ireland, etc., 
etc., There being present Simon Fraunces, the Mayor, John Lovekyn and 
other Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and John Little, Symon de Benyngton, and 
William de Holbecke, commoners, certain Articles were ordained touching 


the trade of Masons, in these words :— 


30 EDWARD III. A.D. 1356 [IN FRENCH]. 


VAMHEREAS Simon Fraunces, Mayor of the City of London, has been 
given to understand that divers dissensions and disputes have been moved in 
the said city, between the masons who are hewers, and the masons who are 
setters or layers, because that their trade has not been regulated in due man- 
ner by the government of folk of their trade in such form as other trades 
are: therefore the said Mayor, for maintaining the peace of our Lord the 
King, and for allaying such manner of dissensions and disputes 
caused all the good folk of the said trade to be summoned before him, to 
have from them good and due information how their trade might be best 
ordered and ruled for the profit of the common people. 

Whereupon the good folk of the said trade chose from among them- 


1 It would seem that the Masons and other gilds of the building trade had 
originated a strike against the Statutes. 
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selves twelve of the most skilful men of their. trade to inform the Mayor and 
Aldermen as to the acts and articles touching their trade. That is to say 


Walter de Sallynge. 

Richard de Sallynge. 

Thomas de Bredone. On behalf of the Mason hewers 
John de Tyryngton. or Free-stone Masons. 
Thomas de Gloucester. 

Henery de Yeeveele (or Yevele).’ 


Richard Joyce. 

Symon de Bartone. 

John de Estone. On behalf of the Layers or Setters 
John Wylot. (rough Masons). 

Thomas Hardegray. 

Richard de Cornewaylle. 


The which folk having been sworn in the manner as follows :— 


1. In the first place, that every man of the trade may work at any work 
touching the trade, if he be perfectly skilful and knowing in the same. 

2. Also that the good folk of the said trade shall be chosen and sworn 
every time that need be, to oversee that no one of the trade takes work to 
complete if he does not well and perfectly know how to perform such work, 
on pain of losing, to the use of the commonalty, the first time that he shall, 
by the persons so sworn, be convicted thereof, one mark; and the second 
time two marks; and the third time he shall forswear the trade for ever. 

3. Also, that no one shall take work in gross? if he be not of ability in 
a proper manner to complete such work:* and he who wishes to undertake 
such work in gross, shall come to the good man‘ of whom he has taken such 
work to do and complete, and shall bring with him six or four ancient men 
of his trade, sworn thereunto, if they are prepared to testify unto the good 
man ° of whom he has taken such work to do, that he is skilful and of ability 
to perform such work, and if he shall fail to complete such work in due 
manner, or not be of ability to do the same, they themselves, who so testify 


* Henry Yevele, Free mason to Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV. 

2 ze. by contract. 

° This clause is evidently to protect the larger masons who contracted for work 
from smaller men without capital who would otherwise offer to do the work at a lower 
price on the chance of making a profit. 

4 The owner of the property. 
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that he is skilful and of ability to finish the work, are bound to complete the 
same work well and properly at their own charges,! in such manner as he 
undertook: in case the employer who owns the work shall have fully paid 
the workmen. And if the employer shall then owe him anything, let him 
pay it to the persons who have undertaken for him to complete such work. 

4. Also that no one shall set an apprentice or journeyman to work, 
except in the presence of his master, before he has been perfectly instructed 
in his calling: and he who shall do the contrary, and by the person so sworn 
be convicted thereof, let him pay, the first time to the use of the commonalty 
half a mark and the second time one mark,” and the third time 20 shillings, 
and so let him pay 20 shillings every time that he shall be convicted thereof. 

5. Also, that none of the said trade shall take an apprentice for less time 
than seven years, according to the use of the city; and he who shall do to 
the contrary thereof shall be punished in the same manner. 

6. Also, the said masters so chosen, shall oversee that all those who work 
by the day shall take for their hire according as they are skilled, and may 
deserve for their work, and not outrageously. 

7. Also, if any one of the said trade will not be ruled or directed in due 
manner by the persons of his trade sworn thereunto, such sworn persons are 
to make known his name unto the mayor ; and the mayor, by the assent of 
the aldermen and sheriffs, shall cause him to be chastised by imprisonment 
and other punishment, that so other rebels may take example by him, to be 
ruled by the good folk of their trade. 

8. Also, that no one of the said trade shall take the apprentice of 
another, to the prejudice or damage of his master, until his term shall have 
fully expired, on pain of paying to the commonalty, for their use, half a mark 
each time that he shall be convicted thereof. 


Documentary The Company of Masons may from this time be said 
History of ‘i 5 5 
the Company.to commence its documentary history ; the existence of the 


foregoing rules for the better management of all concerned, gives us 
some idea of the importance of the fellowship. 

Henry Among the masons who assisted at this historical 
Yevele. meeting we notice the name of Henry Yevele. This 


master mason was a man of some eminence. Stow, in describing 


1 This was a most important clause, and made failure impossible. 
2 A mark=135. 4d. 
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the church of St. Magnus in Bridge Ward, says: “I find Henry 
Yevele, freemason to Edward III., Richard IJ., and Henry IV., 
who deceased 1400, his monument yet remaineth.” * 

This Henry Yevele (or Zenele, his name appears in many 
forms) was master mason at Westminster Abbey, Westminster Hall, 
and the Charter House. He was also employed at King’s Hall, 
Cambridge ; Queensborough Castle, and at the re-building of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. He was also a fair sculptor, as 
we see from his receipt? for £20 for making a bust of Cardinal 
Langham for Westminster Abbey. He likewise made the tomb for 
the remains of Richard II. and his queen. 

1368. Richard atte Cherche and Thomas atte Barnet, master 
masons of London, sworn viewers for the year. 


paca As the re-building of Westminster Abbey was of 


acouats importance to the London Company of Masons, I will here 


1342 to 1400, _ : ' ; 
give a few items from the fabric rolls of Westminster, 


preserved in the Record Office.® 
Latin, * Account of the new work of the old church at Westminster.” 


15 Edw. JI, 1342. (Masons). 


Four stones bought for making capitals 2/- 

Wages of a mason for repairing bays of windows for one week 2/6. 

Making four stone capitals 2/8. Each one 8d. 

Hire of a mason for 13 a day for placing the said capitals, and repairing 
columns 73d. 

Eleven corbels of stone bought = 5/4. 

Wages of two masons clearing drains, and making, and placing the said 
corbels, 21 days = 10/6. 

Paid to Walter le Bole mason, for the repair, and making four windows 
and one great pillar by special agreement = 20/- 

His wages for making parapets = 60/- 

His dress, boots, gloves, and his food found. 


1 This was written in 1598. 
® Historical MS. Commissions IV. Report, p. 179. 
° See also Sir Gilbert Scott’s work on Westminster Abbey already mentioned. 
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ronlaw. 7111. sac, 


Payments to masons, and to two other marble masons 2/10. 

Wages to two bedders of stone, also bread and ale given to the masons, 

The Abbot’s men and many others working on Monday, that they might 
better expedite the work on account of water in the foundation 7a. 


Road 1d. 


Account of Brother John de Mordone. 

Wages of two masons from the Feast of St. Michael to February the 
23", 21 weeks, 70/- when a new agreement was made with them on account 
of flesh time whereby each mason had 4d. more videlicet 2/- per week. 

To one of them as master mason, 26/8 over his wages, and for his dress, 
13/4. For 2 pairs of shoes, 3/-, and for the mason’s boy, 12d. 

Wages for Adam de Wytteneye a bedder of stone for 34 weeks, 66/8 
and for his servant, 48/- 

Cement for joining the stones 6a., besides wax for the sacrist. 

The mason’s tools for the year, 4/8. 


26 Edw. ITT.: 


Payments to four masons two being occasional men, provided with 
.winter dresses. 

The head mason’s fee, 26/8. Nothing for his dress this year because he 
refused to receive it, on account of the delay in its delivery. 


BieLaw. LT, 
Precept of the Abbot (Langham). 


Wages for six masons, one bedder of stone, 78/- the year and one 
servitor, 18/- besides his table with the sick to save expense. 

Expenses of two masons at the quarry for 2 weeks shaping and sculptur- 
ing stone for the windows, 6/- 


11 Richard II. 1388. 
Accounts of Brother Peter Coombe at the church at West- 
minster. (The masons). 
Fee of Master Yevele! chief mason 100 shillings per annum, and for his 
dress and furs 15 shillings. 
Ditto to Robert Kentbury 13 shillings and 4 pence. 


1 This is Henry Yevele, the king’s master mason, before mentioned. 
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A tunic of Thomas Paddington 1o shillings. 

Five masons for seventeen weeks £15:11:8, one for five weeks, six 
labourers for seventeen weeks at 20 pence each. 

Luncheons for all the masons, bedders, and labourers 23 shillings. 


18 Richard [I. 1395. 
Wages for one chief mason, two regular, and six casual masons, the 


“table expenses for one mason’s apprentice, 1 shilling per week.” 


At the burial of the queen, paid to the dauber for the lodge for the 
masons, and the house in Tothill Street, 15 shillings and 6 pence. 


1 Henry IV. (Part of 1399 and 1400.) 
Wages, etc., 462 5s. 10d. 


Fee of Master William Colchester the Chief mason 100 shillings the year 
and for his dress and furs, two workers, four masons, two setters, and three 
labourers. 

The foregoing accounts give us very useful information concern- 
ing the London mason in the fourteenth century, as regards trade 
customs and wages of the period. 


ae We have now arrived at a very important date, 
Election by Namely, 1375. This year the right of election to the civic 
eager te dignities, which had formerly been in the hands of the 
wards of London, was transferred, together with that of electing the 
member for Parliament, to the City Companies; and among the 
Corporation records there exists! a list of the companies of London 
who, in 1376, sent representatives to the Court of Common Council. 
In this list the Masons Company is included, as is also that of the 
Freemasons ; but according to Mr. R. R. Sharp, who looked into the 
matter for Mr. Gould,’ this latter company is struck out, and their 


representatives are added to the masons; indeed in later returns 


: Letter Book H, fol. 46p, temp, Edw. III. 
* Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. iii. pores 
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they are not mentioned. It may be that this entry was an error, or 
as Mr. Hazlitt’ suggests, it may be an unrecorded fusion of both 
free-stone masons and rough masons who previously were separated. 
In any case, we have evidence that in 1376 the Masons Company 
of London was in existence and ina flourishing condition, as from 
the number of members the Company had on the Council, it is clear 
that it ranked among the principal gilds of the city. 

We read’ that there were 48 companies at this date who 
returned 148 members to the Council. The principal companies 
returned 6 members, the secondary companies 4, and the smaller 2 
each. - 

According to this list,? the masons elected 4 members and the 
free-masons 2. In the following year it is found that the latter 
company is struck off the roll, and its two representatives to the 
Common Council are added to the Company of Masons; thus rais- 
ing the masons to the rank of a principal company. 


1 Hazlitt’s Ast. of the Livery Companies, 1892. 
2 Herbert, also Gould. 
3 City Records, \ib. \x. fol. 46. 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE COMPLETE LIST. 


A.D. 1376. 
Grossers, 6. Fullers, 4. Hurriers (Hatters), 2. 
Mercers, 6. | Curriers, 2. Smiths, 6. 
Drapers, 6. Freemasons, 2.* Horners, 2. 
Fishmongers, 6. Brewers, 5. Masons, 4.* 
Goldsmiths, 6. Fletchers, 2. Ironmongers, 4. 
Vintners, 6. Bakers, 2. Armourers, 2. 
Tailors, 6; Skinners, 6. Butchers, 4. 
Saddlers, 4. Girdlers, 4. Cutlers, 2. 
Webbers, 4. Stainers, 4. Spurriers, 2. 
Tapistry Weavers, 4. Cloth-measurers, 2. Plumbers, 2. 
Leather-sellers, 2 ] Haberdashers, 2. Wax-chandlers, 2. 
Leather-dressers, 4 > 8. | Brasiers, 2. Barbers, 2. 
Pouch-makers, 2 j Salters, 4. Painters, 2. 
Founders, 2. Coppers, 2. Tanners, 2. 
Joiners, 2. Pewterers, 2. Woodmongers, 2. 
Chandlers, 4. Alebrewers, 2. Pinners,*2: 


Giving a total of 148 members, or an average of three for each gild. 
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There is just a possibility that the freemasons, mentioned in 
the list of 1376, were in reality the marblers, or sculptor-masons, 
who, according to Stow, were amalgamated with the masons 
before 1633. 

Having thus established themselves as a company of import- 
ance, we may follow the statutes of the Crown affecting the city, 
and conclude that the Masons Company bore its share with the’ 
other gilds in attending to the royal proclamations, although not 
specially cited. 

As already mentioned,’ Richard IJ. was anxious to 

sound the strength and learn the financial position of all 

guilds and fraternities: the following writ, therefore, was received 

by the Mayor of London, to which ordinance the Masons, with. the 
other companies, would doubtlessly be subjected. 


1390. Cress ‘Rouns; 127 Rice iia, 32;51N poKse. 
Writ for 

Returns from : 

Gilds of Crafts. Transtation— LATIN. 


IRFICHAIRD by the grace of God King of England and France and . 
Lord of Ireland to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, greeting. For certain 
good and reasonable causes brought and made known before us and our 
council in our last Parliament held at Cambridge. We, strictly enjoyning, 
command you that you do at once, on sight of these presents, in the city of 
London aforesaid, and the suburbs thereof, where it shall seem to you best, 
let proclamation be made, openly and publicly that all Masters and Wardens, 
and Overlookers of all the Mysteries and Crafts in the City aforesaid, and 
the suburbs thereof, who hold any charters or letters, granted by us, or any of 
our forefathers, touching or concerning in any wise such mysteries, and crafts, 
shall bring and lay these charters and letters before us, and our council in 
our Chancery, before the feast of the purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
now next coming, wheresoever it may be upon pain of the forfeiture, and 
loss, and perpetual annulling of the charters and letters aforesaid, and of all 
liberties, immunities and grants in the said charters and letters contained. 
And that they shall be ready to do, and undertake what shall be further 


1 See ante, p. 37. 
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ordered, and appointed in the premises by us and our said council, by virtue 
of the authority given us in Parliament make known to us, and our said 
council in our said Chancery together with this writ returned, the days and 
places of the making of the proclamation, and the names of those who make 
it, under your seals, plainly and clearly before the Octave of St. Hillary now 
next coming. And herein fail not at your peril. 

Witness myself at Westminster on the first day of November in the 12th 


year of qur reign. 
(Signed) WYCHE. 


Unfortunately no returns are in existence of the city companies, 
therefore we have no idea of the property or strength of the masons 
at this early date. | 

The result of these enquiries evidently told the king of the 
wealth of the citizens, and we find in consequence a demand on 
their purses. 

Richard, finding his revenue not sufficient to support 
his expenses, tried to borrow £1,000 from the city; the 
Corporation refused, however, and in order to punish them he took 
away the City Charter, and removed the Courts of Justice to York ; 
nor would he return their privileges until they had consented to pre- 


1392, 


sent him with £10,000." 

From this time the city companies were constantly lending 
monies to the monarch on very slight security, evidently fearing a 
renewal of these severe proceedings. 

The City In fact, the citizens of London, by their successful 
mewreasury: trading and the accumulation of wealth, may be looked 
upon as the treasury of the nation in the Middle Ages. And as 
Mr. Hazlitt truly says: ‘“‘The successive enfranchisement of the 
trades of London, with the concession in due course of inspeximus 
or new charters, is found to run parallel with the chronic financial 
embarrassment of the crown through misgovernment or through 
lavish expenditure on military equipment ; and the city became, and 


1 Thos, Walsingham, 77st. Anglica, 
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-remained during centuries, when all other channels had failed, the 
great resource of monarchs in straits.” 

“From a very early date the corporation and gilds adopted 
the principle of receiving security in some shape or other for money 
lent or given; and it would be an enormous total, if we could put 
down on paper the aggregate cost to London from first to last of its 
privileges and property.” * ; 

The Mercers? Company received a charter of incorpo- 


ration from Richard II. through the agency of Sir Richard 
Whittington. 


1393. 


Richard II. began to rebuild Westminster Hall; the 
walls were rebuilt and the fine timber roof constructed after 


the design of the famous London mason, Henry Yevele*: this was 
his last work. 


1395. 


sa *In the fourth year of Henry IV. an Act was passed 
prohibiting carpenters, masons, and tylers from being hired 
by the week, and forbidding them to receive any wages on feast 
days, or more than half a day’s wage when they worked on the eve 
of a festival “ till the hour of none.” 
rere The present Guildhall was rebuilt by the London 
masons. Stow, speaking of the Masons Company, says : 
“They did frequent this mutual assembly in the time of King 
Henry IV. in the twelfth year of his most gracious reign.” 

It is possible that Stow had access to some documents in which 
were mentioned meetings of the masons concerning this work, which 
was of importance, considering it occupied the craft for twenty years. 
Srl Spade Speaking of the Guildhall, Stow says: ‘ Divers alder- 
Ee eT glazed the great hall, and other courts, as appeareth 

cat ieee by their arms in the Windows. William Hariot, draper, 


* Hazlitt’s History of the Livery Companies, 1892. 
* The Masons are associated with the Mercers in regard to the Irish property ; 
hence this notice. 


* Henry Yevele was evidently a man of great parts as regards building construc- 
tion. * Gould, History of Freemasonry. 
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Mayor, 1481, gave forty pounds to making of two louvers in the said 
hall, and towards glazing thereof. The kitchens and other houses 
of office adjoining to this Guildhall, were builded of later time, to 
wit, about the year 1501, by procurement of Sir John Shaa Gold- 
smith, Mayor (who was the first to keep his feast there), towards 
the charges of which work the Mayor had of the fellowships of the 
city (by their own agreement) certain sums of money as the mercers’, 
forty pounds, and of others as they had the power.” 

The Masons Company did not subscribe money, but we find in 
the records that they gave instead a certain quantity of Kentish rag- 
stone for paving the kitchen. 

ar The works at Guildhall were so far advanced that 
this year the Mayor, Sir Richard Whittington, entertained 
King Henry V. at a banquet, when it is reported he burnt the bonds 
for money lent to King Henry to the value of £60,000. (Sir 
Richard was a wise man, no doubt.) It may be, however, that the 
success of the King’s exploits in France, notably at Agincourt, in 
1415, made the citizens ready to forgive this debt, as to them the 
honour of their country—ever dear to an Englishman—had been at 
stake. 


ARMS OF SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 


As it is interesting to note the details of civic hospitality when- 
ever possible, I here give a bill of fare’ of the period, which will 
afford some idea of the class of entertainment, although that offered 
to the king by Sir Richard was doubtless on a larger scale. 


1 Bill of fare, from the Brewers Company’s archives, for election day, A.D. 1419. 
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SEPTEMBER 5th, 1419, 
[Zn Norman-French.| 


Ordinaire de la Feste 
Prem Course 
Brawne ove le musturde 
Caboches a la potage! 
Swan Standard 
Capons rostez 
Grande costardes 


Seconde Course 
Venyson en broth ove 
Blanch mortrewes ” 
Cony Standard 
p'triches ove cokkes rostez ® 
leche lombard * 
Dow‘ttes ove pettiz parneux ® 


Trois® Course 
Poires en cerop ° 
Gantz birds ove 
pettiz ensemble 
Fretours—payne puff ove 
Un cold bakemete 


The Brewers’ Accounts, from which Herbert gives many ex- 
tracts, show that at this date (1419) the cost of certain viands were 


as follows :— 


1 Cabbage soup. 
* A rich stew made of pork and poultry pounded in a mortar. 

3 Partridges and cocks roasted. 

* Lombardy cream made of cream, isinglass, sugar, and almonds. 
5 Sweets and little cakes. 

6 Pears in syrup. 


(See Herbert’s //7s¢, for further particulars.) 
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Sad: 

For 200 eggs oe ee fn TO 
we o-swans ee sit ae ee xe) 

pe l2;conies : Bo 8) 
,, 11 gals. of red wine ee) 

» 4 gals. of milk. Omed 

» 2 gals, of cream © 8s 


At the feast on Election day, not only did the “brethren” and 
members meet, but also their wives, and sometimes their daughters 
were invited ; indeed, in some cases, the attendance of their wives 
was not excused.' 

1421, Among the entries in the books of the Brewers Com- 


The Masons 


Company, pany, from fi 2 
eomrany, pany, iro 1418 to 1440, is a catalogue of the 112 com 


eg panies which existed in London, 9 Henry V., 1421-2. In 
dated 1421-2. this list the Masons stand thirty-eighth, immediately pre- 
ceding the Carpenters. But this enumeration was probably unofficial, 
as no definite understanding as to the precedence of these companies 
was arrived at until the reign of Henry VIII.’ 

« Strikes,” We have seen by the various statutes enacted to regu- 
1425. late the trades of the carpenters, masons, and others, that 
since the Black Death had decreased the number of artizans, 
“strikes” had been common in the building trade. 

The Masons’ At this date, in consequence of the number of relt- 


Gild-day, or , ioe 
Annual gious buildings in progress of construction, not only the 


Assembly 

forbidden. number of masons, but also the gathering together, had 
greatly increased, and the various country gilds had been in the 
habit of meeting annually to pass regulations for their mutual benefit, 
doubtless assisted by the London company. They thus became a 


powerful trade union, and at about this date they would appear to 


1 Unless: “ Malade, ou grosse @enfant, et pres sa deliverance,” —TIMBS, 
* Hazlitt’s Hist, of the Companies, p. 407. 
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have entered upon a general strike all over the kingdom, as an Act 
of Parliament was passed to suppress these meetings. 


3..tenty VU) cap. leaps races 


“MASONS SHALL NOT CONFEDERATE IN CHAPTERS OR 
CONGREGATIONS.” 


VAMHEREAS, by the yearly congregations and confederacies made by the 
Masons in their general Chapiters assembled, the good course and effect of 
the statutes of labourers! be openly violated and broken, in subversion of the 
law, and to the great damage of all the commons ; our said Lord the King, 
willing in this case to provide remedy, by the advice and assent aforesaid, 
and at the special request of the said Commons, hath ordained and established 
that such chapiters and congregations shall not be hereafter holden ; and if 
any such be made, they that cause such chapiters and congregations to be 
assembled and holden, if they thereof be convicted, shall be judged for felons: 
and that all the other Masons that come to such chapiters and congregations, 
be punished by imprisonment of their bodies, and make fine and ransom at 
the King’s will. 


We do not hear of this Act being put in force, and, according 
to Judge Coke, this Act and all previous statutes to which it refers 
were repealed by the “statute 5 Elizabeth, 1562) cap: 4. ttamay 
therefore be presumed to have had the desired effect. How far 
it affected the London Company we cannot say in the absence of 
documentary evidence. 

a The increasing opulence of the towns, by withdrawing 

Regulated. both workmen and labourers from the country, led to 

further legislation in 1444, when the wages of labourers and artificers 
were again assessed, 


From the Parliamentary Rolls, 2 


Hen. VI.,? we gather the 


ios) 


following particulars :— 


1 25 Edward III., a.p. 1350. 
® See also Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iii. p. 53: 
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WAGES OF ARTIFICERS, A.D. 1444. 


“ The fourme to be observed of salarie of Artificers in Cities & Burghs 
and elles wher beyng; and such as lasse (less) deserve, lasse to take, and 
alsoe in places wher lasse is vsed to be yeven lasse to be yeven hereafter, 
& y* from y°® Fest of Ester vnto Mighelmesse y°® wages of eny free mason 
withoute mete & drynke v® ob. (53°). 

“A roughe mason & meen Carpenter at beldynge by y® daie iii’ with 
mete and drynke; iiiit" ob. with’ mete & drynke. And from y* Fest of 
Mighelmasse vnto Ester a free mason & a maister Carpenter by y® daie iii", 
with mete and drynke; with’ mete and drynke iiii* ob. 

“A meen Carpenter & rough Mason by y’° daie ij‘ ob. with mete and 
drinke, withoute mete and drynk iiii*". All other workmen by y® daie i* ob. 
with mete and drynk; withoute mete and drynk iij‘—and all that lasse 
deserve to take lasse.” 


About this time the question of apprenticeships seems 
to have attracted attention, as we find an ordinance 
8 Henry VI. stating, “that the Ancient Manner, form and custom, 
of putting and taking of Apprentices, used and continued in the 
City of London, be from henceforth kept and observed.” 

About a hundred years later the term of seven years’ apprentice- 
ship was definitely fixed for the whole kingdom, according to the 
custom of London. Hence it has been suggested, not without some 
degree of probability, that the old ‘‘ Masons’” poem alluded to pre- 
viously was written for the Fellowship of Masons or Masons gild 
of the City of London. 

o4e9. The Masons Company obtain a lease for 99 years 
The Hall. from the Prior and Convent of the Holy Church of the 
Trinity within Aldgate, London, dated 28th May, 3 Edward IV. 
(1463), of a portion of ground with buildings, converted by the 
Company into a hall, and situated within the Ward of Bassishaw. 


1450. 
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It is probable that the hall which was destroyed by the great fire 
was erected about this date. 

According to Stow, the Priory of the Holy Trinity was founded 
by Matilda, Queen of Henry I., about 1115, and became in time 


eee [= I0x) 


[Vy VV lena PS 


CHEAPSIDE. 
A Facsimile of the vicinity of Masons’ Hall, from the Map of London, by Agas, published circa 1560. 


Nore.—TZhe Hall ts situated about the centre of the block of buildings that are between Basyags Hail 
(Basinghall Street) and Colmon Street (Coleman Street), in a Line due east trom the Guildhall. 
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one of the richest of the religious foundations. It was suppressed 
by Henry VIII., July, 1531, and the property in Bassishaw Ward, 
on which stood the Masons’ Hall, was sold in 1544 to Roger and 
Robert Taverner, who afterwards disposed of it to John Lany, of 
Cratfield, in Suffolk, who at the expiration of the lease of 99 years 
to the Masons Company, sold them the hall and ground for the sum 
of two hundred pounds.! 

In consequence of the Prior being their landlord, the Company 
from the first attached themselves to the Holy Trinity ; and so late 
as 1665 a banner or streamer of the Holy Trinity was carried by 
them in their processions, and is mentioned in the inventory of the 
Company’s goods in that year. 

This banner may have borne a representation uy the Holy 
Trinity as portrayed on the seal of the Priory. 

In Dugdale’s A/onasticon a description of the only impression 
of the seal known to exist is thus described: ‘‘ Attached to a deed 
without date, now in the chapter house at Westminster, is a seal 
of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate, representing the Blessed 
Saviour seated on a rainbow, and having in his left hand a book 
resting on his knee, the other hand elevated. ound the seal is the 
following legend : 


SIGIELV > ECLIE- SCE- IT’RINITATIS - LvNDONIE.” 


It was the custom of the city gilds to have some patron saint 
on whose anniversary they all attended service at a certain church, 
frequently the one dedicated to the saint. With the Masons Com- 


1 The original deeds of 1463 and 1562 were in the Company’s deed box in 1664. 
They were probably sold with other parchments, including the Grant of Arms (happily 
recovered), as “old and worthless rubbish.” The Lease in question is described in 
1665 as “A Lease from the Prior and Convent of the Holy Church of the Trinity 
within Aldgate London dated the 28 of May 1463 and in the third year of King 
Edward the Fourth to the Wardens of the Mistery of the Masons for 99 years from 
Midsummer before the date.” The Company no doubt had a Prime Warden instead 
of a Master. 
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pany the Holy Trinity would no doubt take the place of a patron 
saint. 

Concerning this connexion, we must not lose sight of the fact, 
that at this date there was a gild of the Holy Trinity of the city 
of London, which had been founded in the 48th year of the reign of 
Edward I. (1373). It was possibly the gild to which the Masons 
Company had attached themselves. This gild possessed a house 
known as Trinity Hall, near Aldersgate, and was connected with the 
church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 

It may perhaps be concluded that the banner of the Holy 
Trinity possessed by the Company so late as 1665, related to ¢hzs 
brotherhood, and xzo¢ to the Priory at Aldgate, which had, as far as 
we know, no gild in connexion with its foundation. 

It is of course impossible to say with certainty what were the 
ornaments upon the banner. Dugdale records the seal of the Priory 
at Aldgate as containing a figure of the Saviour seated on a rainbow 
with the Holy Scriptures resting on the knee, one hand elevated. 
This is an unusual symbol of the Trinity. What is generally seen 
upon the seals of religious houses dedicated to the Mystery, is a - 
representation of the Godhead supporting the crucified Saviour, over 
whose head hovers a dove; and from a little volume, entitled 7%e 
Beehwve of the Romishe Church, p. 192, we find the following: “ For 
the Trinity, Holy Church hath chosen to make the similitude of the 
Father, an olde man with a long gray beard: and for the sonne, a 
man hanging on the crosse : and for knowledge of the holie Ghost, 
a Dove.” ‘This book was printed in London in 1579. . 

There is yet another and still more curious representation of 
the Trinity, and one that would appeal with greater force to the 
Speculative Masons of the time, and which Hone describes in his 
Ancient Mysteries,’ or miracle plays, as being most probably the 
symbol borne by this very gild. 


! Printed in London, 1823. 
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It occurs in the Salisbury missal of 1534, and also in the arms 
of the Trinity Priory, at Ipswich, and may be described as a figure 
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SYMBOL OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


From the Sulisbury Missal of 1534. 
[Hone’s ** Ancient Mysteries.” | 
with a triune head, holding a triangle, subdivided again into three. 
In the centre of this triangle is the word Dr’; the three points of 
G 
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the outer triangle contain the words PaTer, Fiuius, and Spus Scrus 
in circles, each of these circles being connected with the word DE 
by the word Est; at the same time on each of the three sides of the 
outer triangle occur the words NON EST. 

I have previously drawn attention to the fact that the word Gop 
has always been held in great reverence by the craft, and we may 
perhaps connect this symbol of the Trinity with our antient motto, 
‘God is ovr gvide,” and also assume that it was represented upon 
the banner borne before the Company in their pre-reformation civic 
processions. 

1469, From an early date the companies had to supply a 
"watch. certain number of armed men to attend at the city gates 
at night; this body was termed ‘The Watch.” 

In a list of the companies, dated 1469, the Masons are returned 
as furnishing twenty men-at-arms, a proportion equal to the Salters 
and other large companies. 

From what we gather, it is evident that previous to the Refor- 
mation the Masons were a Company of considerable importance in 
the city; but with the downfall of the Church, the use of stone. 
in ecclesiastical buildings was discontinued to a great extent, and 
consequently the Masons gradually receded from their prominent 
position to the rank of a lesser company, as in the reign of Henry 
VIII. they were classed No. 40 in the order of precedence. 
Homann During the brilliant wars of Edward III. heraldry 

the CY: attained its perfection, and was looked upon as a necessary 
adjunct to any degree of state, whether military or civil; hence we 
find that at this period, so soon as a Company or Fellowship arrived 
at a position recognized by the civic authorities, or by incorporation, 
they petitioned the Court of Heralds for a grant of arms. 

This was accomplished by representing the solidity! of the 
Fellowship, and its honourable position, to the King of Arms, who 


This was absolutely necessary when so many Gilds were in existence. 
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in consideration of certain fees, caused a patent to be made out, 
granting such armorial bearings as he deemed suitable. 

The usual custom was to make use of the tools, or other objects 
connected with the particular trade, as part of the bearing or charges 
on the shield. 
atic ee The Masons Company having risen, as we have seen, 
Arms in 147-to the front rank, and being represented by sz members 
on the Common Council, it is not surprising that they are among ¢he 
very first of the Guilds to obtain a grant of arms, namely in 1472.’ 


THE MASONS’ ARMS, I8TH CENTURY. 
From early in the 17th century, until 1871, the Company used 
a coat, copied, no doubt, by the engravers from Stow’s Survey of 


STOW, 1633. 


London, 1633, where the arms are thus represented—sable on a 


chevron, between three towers argent, a pair of compasses. Not- 


1 The earliest grant to a company was in 1439, to the Drapers Company. 
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withstanding that until the middle of the 18th century, the Company 
possessed the original grant of arms, which was subsequently lost 
with many other papers, it was not until 1871 that the correct 
blazon was forthcoming. 

The fortunate discovery in that year of the original grant of 
arms settled the question at once, for by the blazon it was found 
that many of the published representations of the arms were wrong, 
and apparently no steps had ever been taken to verify them. 

As the original grant is one of the earliest of such documents 
pertaining to a City Gild, I here give it in full :— 


CG alle Thobles and gene= 


tilles tbheise - present 
Lrés beryng or sevng William 
ibawkeslowe  otbir Wise 
called Clarenseur Rhyng of 
Armes of the Sowtbhe mare= 
ches of LEnglond  sendeth 
bumble and due Recomenda= 
cion as apperteynetb for soo 
mocbe as the ‘thole Cratte 
and telawsbip of masons 
corogeowsly imeoved to ere 
cercise and vse gentill and 
comendable guydyng in such 
laudable maner and fourme 
as may best sounde ynto 
gentrice by the Whiche they 
Sbal mowe wt goddis grace 
to atteigne vnto bonoure & 
Worship bane desired and 
praide me the saide hyng of 
Armes that 3 by the powre & auctorite by the tkyngs goode grace 
to me in that bebalue comytted shuld deuyse A Conysaunce ot 
Armes for the saide Cratte and felawsbip which they and theire 
successours mygbt boldly & vowably occupte chalenge and enFoie 
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for evermore wtoute eny preindice or rebuke of eny estate or gentill 
of this Reame At the instaunce and request of whome F the saide 
tkyng of Armes takyng respecte and consideracion vnto the goodly 
entent & Msposicion of the saide Cratte and felawsbhip baue 
deuysed for them & theire successours thise Armes folowing that 
is to sey A feld of Sablys H Cheveron siluer grailed thre Castellis 
ot the same garnysshed wt dores and wyndows of the feld in the 
Cheveron a Cumpas of Blak whiche Armes F of my saide powre 
and auctorite bane appoynted yevyn and graunten to and for the 
saide Crafte and felawsbip and theire successours and by theise 
my present Ires appoynte yeve and graunte vnto them the same 
To baue chalenge occupie and engoie wtoute eny preiudice or 
empecbement for enermore $n witnesse wherot F the saide tkyng 
of Armes to theise presents baue sette my seale of Armes with 
my signe Manuell Wevyn at london the vere of the Reigne ot hyng 
Edward the fourthe attir the Conquest the rijth 
Clarenssevr tkyng of armes 
VA  tttijl tf 


L thomas benolt alias clarenceux 
king at armes of the south east 
and west partyes of thts 
Realme of England by the 
Kings full power vnder hts 
Lres patentes to my Onely 
gyven. Conferme & Ratefie 
this armes in the margen 

herin adcpict Before gyven 

by my predesessur clarencieux. 
In wytnes therof I have signed 
this patent w' my Hande the 
xi” yere of o” Soauerain lord ————— King Henry the vi". 


[Seal Band] 
[Seal Missing] 


Per to, Clarencreux * ee at armes T B. 


: The Briginal Hocusent eae an old endorsement of no Payor nee a, a few 
words of which can now be read. It simply records that the grant was made by 
Clarencieux, King of Arms. 
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On the “flap” is the following :— 


Entered in the visitacon of London 
made 1634 
Henry S! george: Richmond. 


There is no motto mentioned, but Maitland gives, in 1756, the 
motto as used up to within the last few months,’ ‘In the Lord is 
all our trust”; taken probably from the early 17th century MS. 
authority in the British Museum, and from which a plate of the 
Masons’ Arms is here given. 

As I have before stated in the introduction, the old motto was, 
“God is ovr Gvide,” and it is so given on the tomb of William 
Kerwin, in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. 

The motto, ‘‘ In the Lord is all our trust,” is never found before 
the year 1600, and as the change in the Arms must have taken 
place about this date, there is little doubt that with it was associated 
that form of the old gild motto. 

The fact that a peculiar gild tradition was acknowledged by all 
the Masons Companies, whether in London, Edinburgh, Chester, 
Oxford, York, or elsewhere, makes the motto, ‘‘God is our Guide,” 
almost a necessity, seeing that the Deity is always referred to as 
God in all the old MS. Constitutions. 

The word Lord is used, but only in the sense of some local 
magnate. 

Thus we find the following lines in the Halliwell poem ? :— 


“ Att thys semblé were Poyntes-y-ordeynt 
Of Grete Lordys and Mastrys also.” 


Here we have a meeting of Master Masons with the chief men 
of the district, probably the employers. 
Consequently to a pre-reformation Mason, ‘In the Lord is all 


1 The Company in 1894 resumed the old motto of ‘‘ God is ovr Gvide.” 
2 Brit. Mus., Reg. 17, Ar. 
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Our strength,” might easily have a 
Our strength.” 


Further that the word God w 


ppeared, “In our employer is all 


as of importance to the craft is 


EH 


1s al 


afomd Ge 30 Compares ou jee 
Fads fo bpm Gy Qimeriticsns Hone bers 

tp te of Eben: te p | tyre conel gener 

4jpm by awriam Hare Alay ty inf Ebo 4 ‘ 


[ From the British Museum, Harl. MS., 6,860, date circa 1610.} 


shown by the ordinances drawn up in 1462 for the guidance of the 
German Masons at Torgau, in Saxony.! 


1 C. L. Stieglitz, Uber die Kirche der fteiligen Kuntgunde zu Rochlite. 
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Rule 107 ordains that whenever a fellow shall enter a lodge of 
Masons for the first time he is to greet them thus,— 


“God greet ye, God guide ye, God reward ye,” etc., etc. 


The Cooke MS. in the British Museum, add. MS. 23,198, czvca 
1450. This MS., written for a gild of English Masons and con- 
taining their rules, begins thus, ‘““ Thanks be to God our Glorious 
Fader.” 

The word Lord as indicating the employer is demonstrated in 
the Halliwell poem, when the fifteen articles for the Master Mason 
are recited, line 162. 

“That the mayster do the Lord no pregedysse 


To take of the Lord, for hyse prentyse, 
Also muche as hys felows don, etc., etc.” 


The word “Lord” gradually took the place of the word God 
soon after the Reformation, when the Puritan element was in the 
ascendant. Thus we see the introduction of the Lord’s Day for 
Sunday, Lord Almighty for the Deity, etc., etc. 

Therefore we cannot associate the old Coat of Arms with any . 
other motto than ‘Gop IS OVR GVIDE.” 


Sera The discovery of the grant of arms occurred in 1871, 


echt A as before stated, and as the event was one of great anti- 


in 1871. Guarian interest, the then Master, H. H. Burnell, Esq., 
F.S.A., brought the matter before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
at a meeting held at Somerset House, Feb. 15, 1872, Mr. Burnell 
exhibited a photo-lithograph of the original grant of arms, dated 
12 Edward IV., 1472. 

He said: ‘“ The original, which had long been lost sight of, 
was recovered thus :—In the month of October last (1871), a Mr. 
Ebenezer West, of 11, S. James’ Walk, Clerkenwell, calling himself 
an antiquarian collector, and who had become possessed of it with 
other parchments, offered it for sale at the British Museum. The 
authorities declined to give his price, but communicated with the 
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clerk of the Masons Company, as did Mr. West. The Court of the 
Masons Company ultimately bought the document, and directed 
that it should be presented to the British Museum, on condition that 
they should be allowed access to it at all reasonable times, and 
further that they should be furnished with a certain number of 
lithographic copies. Hence, though I should have much preferred 
it, I am prevented from exhibiting the original, which has the band 
of the seal attached, but the seal itself is gone.” 

‘“‘T have prepared a transcript to facilitate the reading of it. All 
seems fairly intelligible, except the signs below the signature-of Wm. 
Hawkeslowe, which appears to represent some sum of money, and 
a kind of monogram following that of Thos. Benolt, which perhaps 
might be T. B.; the B. however seems to come first.” 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. C. S. Percival, F.S.A., 
said: ‘‘ This was a very early instance of grants of arms to corporate 
bodies” ; and quoted that of the Ironmongers Company, which was 
slightly anterior to this; and that he believed that to be the earliest 
known.’ The signs under the signature of Clarencieux, King of 
Arms, were discussed without any conclusion being arrived at, some 
suggesting that they meant 5 marks and 2 pence, the fee paid to 
the herald, others that it was a date of some intermediate exhibit, 
perhaps 1522. 

When in 1893 a collotype facsimile was made for this work, 
Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., and the writer carefully transcribed 
the document, and came to the conclusion that without doubt the 
monogram in question was W.H., for William Hawkslowe, and that 


probably the fee paid. 
An important point in the document is that only one King of 


to Livery Companies: The Drapers, 1439; The Ironmongers, 1455; the Tallow 
Chandleis, 1456; the Brewers, 1468; and the Masons, 1472. All the grants to 
other Companies are of later date. 
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Arms (Clarencieux) was necessary to grant the arms, and this the 
King of the “Southe Marches,” showing that it was the London 
Company alone to whom the arms were granted, and woé to the gilds 
of Masons all over the Kingdom ; in which case “ Norroy,” King of 
Arms for the North Marches, would have had to sign this grant, as 
The Academie he would have been named also. ‘This is very important, 

1688. as we find, in 1688, Randle Holme, who was herald and 
deputy for “Garter,” King of Arms, published his Academie of 
Armory. On page 393 he thus draws attention to the Masons 
Company: “I cannot but honor the Fellowship of the Masons 
because of its antiquity ; and the more, as being [myself] a Member 


of that Society called Free-masons.” ! 


[From R. Holmes MS.) 


And in Harletan MS. 5,955, are a number of engraved plates 
intended for the second volume of his Academie of Armory, which 
was not completed. On one of these is a curious representation of 
the Arms of the Masons or ffreemasons, and the blazon is given in 
Flarletan MS. 2035, p. 56, thus : ‘‘ Masons, or ffree masons, S on a 
chevron betw. 3 Towers A, a paire of compasses extended S (of 
old the Towers were triple towered), the crest, on a wreath, a Tower 
A. The Escochion is cotized with two columns of the Corinthion 
order Or, the motto is, ‘In the Lord is all our trust.’ ” 

It is only in R. Holme’s MS. that any mention is made of 
columns being in any way connected with the Masons’ Arms. 
When the Society of Freemasons at a later period used the Masons’ 


1 
Randle Holme was a member of a Lodge of Freemasons at Chester. 
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Arms, they in some instances placed two beavers as supporters, 
which have been supposed to symbolise builders in nature. 

In Guillim’s Desplay of Heraldry, sixth ed., the arms are thus 
blazoned: Azure on a chevron between three castles Argent, a pair 
of compasses somewhat extended of the first. The engraving of 
the Arms shows the castles as towers similar to those in Stowe’s 
woodcut. An earlier edition of Guillim contains the arms of the 
City Companies, and they are taken from the Axalogia Honorum, 


THE MASONS’ ARMS ON AN INCISED STONE BUILT IN THE WALL OF A HOUSE IN BULL STREET, 
SWINDON, WILTS. 


‘© Transactions of Lodce Quatuor Coronati,” vol. v., pt. I. 
fo) } 


by Captain John Logan, of 1677. Upon what supposed authority 
Logan states the field to be blue instead of black I have been unable 
to discover, but he appears to have been the first to so blazon the 
arms. 

An azure field is to be found on some documents still used by 
the Company, taken probably from Gwyllim’s Display, this work for 
many years being looked upon as the best authority. 

The same colour, as well as several others, no doubt adopted 
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as differences, were used by other companies of Masons and the 
Lodges of Freemasons up to the year 1813. 

In the Arms on the two old MS. constitutions, dated 1686,’ the 
Arms are correctly given so far as a black field, but the chevron is 
plain and the castles are towers. 

Upon the seal of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons the field is 
red, a colour adopted by one division of the English Freemasons in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 

In a few cases we find a whzfe shield, notably on the certificates 
issued by the Company, early in the present century, to its freemen ; 
and curiously the chevron in this case is shown to be O7 

The white field is often seen on china ware of the 18th century, 
such as mugs and jugs, of Liverpool manufacture, made for members 
of the society. There is also, in the British Museum, a Worcester 
china mug, with a printed design bearing the Arms of the Company, 
with the field divided per chevron—Argent adove, and Sable delow. 
The mark on the mug is the open crescent. 

The principal charge, the chevron, was described and pictured 
as engrailed in the original grant of 1472, and is correctly repre- 
sented on the tomb of Kerwin, in St. Helen’s Church, dated 1594. 

However, early in the next century we find Stow giving the 
Arms as Sable, with a plain Chevron, and so the Arms continued 
to be shown, as regards the Chevron, on all tombs and in book 
illustrations, down to the year 1791, when a new mace head was 
presented to the Company. On this the shield has the old engrailed 
chevron, but curiously enough the field is engraved with horizontal 
lines denoting é/we as the colour of the ground. Why the change 
in the chevron was made has not yet been satisfactorily elucidated. 
Perhaps the esoteric division of the Company desired, early in the 


* Lawrence Dermott, writing in 1764 (Ahiman Rezon, p. xxxi.), concerning the 
Freemasons Society of 1717, says: “ Amongst other things they seized on the Stone 


Masons Arms, which that good-natured Company has permitted them to wear to this 
day.” 
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seventeenth century, to symbolise the square, and a plain chevron 
was to their mind preferable to an engrailed one. My friend, 
W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., who has made Masonic heraldry a study, is 
of opinion that when Stow! was collecting materials for his history 
of London, he had the description of the Company given him ina 
careless manner, or from an incorrect example, and did not trouble 
himself to properly authenticate the information, and further that the 


ARMS OF THE MASONS COMPANY. 


[From a Worcester China Mug in the British Museum.) 


mistake having been once made, it was continued by latter heraldic 
writers, who copied one another, ad zxfinetume, 

As regards the plain towers taking the place of the ancient 
castles, they were, no doubt, meant to represent castles by the 
engraver, who used them for either charge; indeed, so late as 
Berry's Encyclopedia, we find this the case, as he describes the arms 
as Sable on a chevron between three /owers Argent, a pair of com- 
passes of the first; crest, on a wreath a Cas¢le, as in the arms; 
evidently he thought the words were interchangeable, consequently 


1 It is perhaps interesting to note that the Carpenters Company have preserved 
the engrailed chevron borne in their arms, granted in 1466, to the present day, it 
being properly represented by Stow, in 1633. 
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we find in most cases the towers taking the place of the old castles, 
being much easier to engrave. 

Randle Holme, however, in 1688, though he makes no reference 
to the engrailed chevron having been changed to a plain one, draws 
attention to the fact that “of old the towers were triple towered,” 
and in the case of the silver head of the Company's mace, made in 
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CLITLA LAMM A LMA KEL, 
STONE OVER A FIREPLACE IN PETTY HALL, ORTON, CO. WESTMORELAND. 


[It is evident that it is intended to represent the Masons’ Arms. ] 


1791, care has been taken to show three cas¢/es. Although not an 
exact copy of those given in the original grant yet they favourably 
compare with the arms of the Company preserved in the MS. 
collection ' of the bearings of the City Companies now in the British 
Museum. 


1 Vide page 87. 
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After careful consideration I cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that, in consequence of an error on the part of “honest John 
Stow,” the correct drawing of the Masons’ Arms, has, until quite 
lately, been lost to view, and a coat, very different from the original 
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(From the British Museum, Harl. MS., 472, date circa 1640. | 


as granted to the fellowship in 1472, has been constantly used and 
described, frequently varying according to the taste of the herald or 
engraver. 

Among the Harlecan MSS. in the British Museum are several 
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volumes containing the arms of the City Companies, dating from the 
first half of the 17th century; in one Hlar¢. MS., 6860, we see an 
engrailed chevron between three elaborate castles, in the other 
Harl. MS., 472, we find a plain chevron between three towers. ] 
have been so far unable to gather any particulars as to the authority 
for the different blazon. The two facsimiles given on pages 87 and 
95 are examples of this curious error. 

Happily the Company to-day have the original grant of 1472 to 
guide them in all matters heraldic. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal of mystery yet to be cleared up as to why they adopted a 
different coat to the original grant. 

Rivers The custom of wearing a livery or distinguishing dress 

in 1481. was, as we have seen, regulated by statutes in 1377, 1396, 
and in 1405, and in 1468 these statutes were again confirmed ; and 
we find that although many companies existed by licence from the 
Court of Aldermen, yet to wear livery it was necessary to obtain 
enfranchisement from the monarch, and this was the next best thing 
to a charter of incorporation.’ 

A document discovered in the Guildhall library,? states that the 
Masons Company obtained permission to wear a clothing in the 
year 1481. 

This document is a MS. note, made in 1724 by the clerk to the 
Company in a parliamentary return concerning its origin. It is 
evident that in his time there were books existing which are now 
lost,? and as the MS. is of great importance to the Company as 
evidence of enfranchisement, I give it in full. 


1 A costly luxury. 

* This document was discovered by Mr. F. Mackney, in October, 1892, when 
searching for information at the request of the writer. 

® As is also the “antient book wrote on parchment,” containing 113 annals of 
the antiquity, rise, and progress of the art and mysteries of masonry, mentioned by 
Sir I. Palgrave in the Ldinburgh Magazine, 1839, as being formerly in the possession 
of the Masons Company. See ‘ Introduction.” 
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" Oxtnaci 15th Oct. 21 Edward 4. (A.D. 1481). Came good 

“men of the Art or Mistery of Masons of the City of 
London into the Court of the Lord the King in the Chamber of 
the Guildhall, before the Mayor and Aldermen, and prayed that 
certain Articles for the better regulation of the Mistery might be 
approved, which Articles were to the following effect :— 


ces ‘“ That freemen of the said Craft, Mistery, or Science 
“shall, on the Feast of the Holy Trinity or within ten 
“days of the same, assemble together in some. suitable 
“place within the City and choose two of themselves, 
“ being householders, to be Wardens of the Craft for the 
“two years next ensuing, the said new Wardens being 
‘““ presented by the old Wardens, and four or six other 
‘““ honest persons of the Craft for approval and sworn in 
“Chamber of Guildhall. 
“That all money, Jewels, goods, and necessaries 
“belonging to the Fellowship be delivered to the new 
‘* Wardens, and an account rendered. 
ae “That a freeman who has been duly elected Warden 
“and refuses to take office be brought before the Mayor 
“or the Chamberlain as a rebel against the fellowship 
‘and forfeit the sum of 4os. for his disobedience. 

Le Siac & ‘““ "That once in every three years the members be clad 
‘in a livery at the discretion of six honest persons or 
“more of the said Craft such as the Wardens and 
“ Fellowship shall appoint thereto, and that everyone 
“admitted to the livery, and able to bear the charge 
“ thereof, refusing to take it or wear it, be liable to 
“forfeit the sum of 6s. 8d. 
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“That once in every two years they attend Mass at 
Christchurch within Aldgate, clad in their livery, and 
each make offering of one penny; and shall after- 
wards go to their dinner or recreation at a place 
appointed, accompanied by their wives if they will. 

“Fach member to pay 12 pence for his own dinner, 
and 8 pence for his wife’s dinner if present. Anyone 
absenting himself from the said Mass, offering, or 
dinner, without reasonable cause, to forfeit 3s. 4d. 

“ Provided always that the dinner be kept the year 


- of the election of the new Wardens, and the ‘Clothying’ 


given the following year. 

“ That every freeman of the Craft shall attend at 
Christchurch on the Feast of Quatnor Coronati (8 Nov.) 
to hear Mass under the penalty of 12 pence. 

“That certain days be kept for payment. of 
Quarterages, viz., 3 pence a quarter, an extra payment 


‘ of 2 pence being made towards any recreation provided 
‘on those days by the Wardens. Those absenting 


themselves without reasonable excuse to be lable to 
forfeiture of 12 pence. 

“No one to be admitted into the freedom of the 
Craft by the Wardens until examined and proved 
‘connyng’ therein under penalty of gos. Servants and 
apprentices not to be enticed away from their Masters. 
Brothers of the Craft not to rebuke or revile the 
Wardens or each other. Lastly, the Wardens to have 
the right to search, and the oversight and correction of 
all manner of work appertaining to the science of 
Masons within the City and Suburbs, in conjunction 
with an officer of the Mayor assigned to them for the 
purpose. 

‘“ Petition granted.” 
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EXTRACT PROM THE LONDON CoMPANIES MSS., GUILDHALL. 
THE MASONS COMPANY.! 


CRIA SLhat upon searching the Books of the said Company I do 
Enfranchised find a Book? intitled, ‘Constitutions made and granted to the 
Edvmasy, fellowship of the Free Masons enfranchised within this Honour- 
ee rave City of London in the time of John Brown, Mayor of the 
City in.the one and twentieth year of the reign of King Edward 
the fourth after the conquest 15th day of October 1481.’—In which among 
other things is contained as followeth. Alsoe that the persons of the same 
craft mistery or science, from henceforward once in every three years to be 
cladd in one clothing convenient to their powers and degrees, to be ordained for 
by the wardens of the same craft mistery or science for the time being, by the 
advice and assent of the said six honest persons, or more of the said craft as 
the said wardens and fellowship will appoint thereunto; and that every 
person of the same craft such as shall be admitted into the said clothing 
by the said wardens by the advice aforesaid and be of power to wear it and 
pay, therefore shall take the said clothing of the said wardens to wear it at 
such time as shall be requisite for the honesty of the fellowship of the 
said craft, and pay the said wardens therefore after such price and at such 
time as by the said wardens with the advice aforesaid it shall be set and 
appointed unto, and that no person enfranchised of the said craft, appointed 
to take and wear the said livery and may bear the charge thereof, refuse to 
take it, or to wear it, unless he then otherwise agree with the said Wardens ; 
therefore according to right reason and good conscience and whoso doth 
contrary of this ordinance shall forfeit as often as he doth so and be duly 
convict thereof, six shillings and eight pence to be levied directed and applied 
in manner and forme aforesaid; and I do humbly certifie that the present 
number of the said Livery is sixty and three. “MILES Man.”?3 

“oth day of February 1724/5.” 

A commission was this year issued by Richard II]. 
to Thomas Daniel, surveyor of the king’s works, to take 
and seize as many masons, bricklayers, and others for the hasty 
expedition of the king’s works within the Tower of London and 


Westminster Abbey.‘ 


1484. 


1 London Companies MS., No. 108, vol. i., p. 38, Guildhall Library. 
2 This Book of Constitutions is mentioned in two inventories of the company’s 
goods in 1665 and 1676. 
3 Clerk to the Company. 4 Jupp, Wisz. of Carpenters Company, p. 184. 
H 
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In the British Museum there is a manuscript’ written 
‘Fhe “Cooke” 


MS., 1480. 
Containing 


Ligondstitethere is no means of ascertaining, but from the style it may 


of Geometry De conjectured to have belonged to some master mason of the 

ipigeage Society of Masons,” and to have been used in assemblies 
of masons as a text-book of the fraternity ; it is similar to the MS. 
mentioned before, and contains the same legend as to the origin of 


the mason’s craft. 


he teyhy welll p hand erate 
hab the prartyke of 7 tt 
eng cf Gemetry Co welll 

' aemafons wherefore he 


about 1480 ; by whom or for whom it was originally penned, 


to his Gvarlatyt . for of Gee 
aulatpie he as ama 
AnD be lovyd wel? ma 
fontp.and malone aud 

he birome amealon hem 4 
felfe.and he pat hom charge 
and names as hit 18 nove 
Wwhyd th Cnglond. «md tr 


EXTRACT FROM THE COOKE MS., BRIT. MUS, 


It begins by offering thanks to ‘God our Glorious Fader,” and 
then rehearses the legend of Euclid and the invention of geometry 
in Egypt; special mention being first made of Adam, Noah, the 


* Add MS. 23,198 Brit. Mus., see ave, p. 15. It was published in London, 1861, 
edited by Mr. Mathew Cooke. A MS. variant of this old document, with the arms 
of the Masons Company, dated 1687, came to light in 1890, and was acquired by Mr. 
W. Watson of Leeds for Mr. Thos. Tew, who presented it to the library of the Masonic 
Province of West Yorkshire ; it is known as the William Watson Roll. Other MSS. 
also bear the arms, for example that in the possession of Mr. Papworth. 
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Flood, and two pillars, on which were written the antient sciences and 
arts, also Solomon and the Temple, then the coming of the craft 
into Europe, particularly France and England. King Athelstan is 
quoted as a friend to the craft, and also that he ordained congrega- 
tions of the masons to be held annually or triennially, also that he 
gave them charges that are now used in England; and further 
notice is given that :— 


=u ep ua “Whan the Mast’, and ye fellows be for warned ben y come 
the “Cooke” to such co’gregacons, if nede be ye schereffe of ye contre or the 
MS. , 
Mayor of ye Cyte or Aldermen of ye towne in wyche the congre- 
gaceons ys holde, schall be felaw and sociat to ye Mast" of the co’gregaceon, 
in helpe of h’y ayenst rebelles and upberyng ye rygt of ye reme.” 


From this extract we gather that the mayor of the city or sheriff 
of the county was to be appealed to, if necessary, by the master 
mason who presided over this assembly of masons in order to protect 
them against disturbance from the of roAdol of the district ; and also 
to be able to answer for the innocence of the proceedings if called 
upon to do so by the Crown. 

The MS." quotes as authorities for the various statements it 
contains, the Bybill, and also the Podzcrontco, a cronycle p’uyd 
[proved]. This Polzcrontco was a very early universal history, and 
was translated and printed by Caxton in 1482 with this description : 
‘“‘Polychronicon emprynted and sette in form by me William Caxton ” 
and a lytel embelyshed.” 

In the 14th and 15th centuries Higden’s Polychronicon was the 
standard work on general history, and was, of course, well known to the 
monks, who were possibly the authors of the masonic manuscript. 

From this we gather that the ‘“ Society” of Masons with its 
secret symbolical language, which had come into this country with 


1 See account of this MS., by G. W. Speth, in the Reprints of the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge, vol. ii, also Cooke’s work on the MS. 

2 The book by Caxton is very scarce. The original was written by Ralph Higden, 
a monk, about 1350. 
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Christianity and the necessity for stone buildings, was still kept 
together by its members. From time to time they met-in congress 
in various parts of the kingdom; the master masons of the county 
gilds would attend these assemblies in person, and assist in framing 
regulations for the well-being and government of the trade. 

The London Company, as we have seen, was on a different 
footing altogether from the “Society” ; yet it is most probable that 
the members of the livery and court of assistants were in many 
instances also members of the Society. Every body of masons 
would have a lodge or meeting-room at every large building in 
progress in London; at Westminster, for instance, and at other 
places, especially when under the wing of the wealthy ecclesiastical 
powers.* 

ae This year a statute” was passed once again regulating 
the wages of labourers and artizans, and it is interesting 
inasmuch as the word freemason here occurs for the first time in the 
statutes of the realm. 

The wages fixed were as follows :— 

A freemason, master carpenter, and rough mason were to take. 
per day 4d. with meals, and 6d. without, between Easter and 
Michaelmas, and during the rest of the year 3a. and 5d. respectively. 
Master masons and master carpenters in charge of work, and having 
six men under them, were to receive 5¢. with meals, or 7d. without. 
The penalty for taking more was 20s., and for giving more, 4os. 
Work began at 5 a.m. during the summer half-year. 

ive November. The marriage of Prince Arthur with 
Marriage Katherine of Aragon was observed with great pomp by the 
Arvhur. citizens of London. + the following extract is from a MS. 


* Cardinal Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury (whose bust was carved by Henry 
Yevele), left by his will, for the Works at Westminster Abbey, a sum equal to £160,000 
of our money. We can, therefore, understand the wealth of medizval churches, when 
prelates were able to devise such sums to the fabric. 


* 2 Hen, VII. cxxii. (1426). See Gould for a long account of these statutes care- 
fully collated and arranged in order. 


WAGES IOI 


preserved in Herald's College’ concerning the progress of the prin- 
cess through London after her landing. 


The Com- “Receypt of ye Ladie Katerine daur’ unto Phardinand the 
erent Kyng of Espayen yowen in mar goinet to Pri. Arthure ye King 


“Rails.” of Englonds sonne Hen. VII in ye xvii yere of his reigne. 


The vi Chaptre of the Ordre of the Citie of Lond for the receyte of the 
Princesse. 

The Mayer Aldre and Sheryvys w* other consvators concillors, and 
ayders of the citie of Lond goe ordrely w’ good polesye hade p'vyd the saide 
Citie that y® felawschippis of every crafte shulde all things leved aparte, all 
in thier severall liverys and hodys of their maner be p’sent at the comyng of 
this moost excellent Princes. And for y® saide *eate nombre of craftes were 
barrys made in every sid of y° waye fro the middys of Grace churche’s strete 
unto y® tryinge of y® churchyarde of Pawles that y° felawschippis of ev'y 
crafte might from the comers and comon people have their space and ease, 
and also be seene.” 


Prince Arthur died the following April at Ludlow Castle, 
Herefordshire, and was buried at Worcester, when a small private 
chapel was erected to his memory. 

ie Livery In the city records there occurs a list of the ‘names 
in 190). of the companies of the city which have livery, with the num- 
ber of each company, in the time of John Shaa Mayor.” [1501-2. | 

Among these the Masons Company, No. 41 on the list, pos- 
sessed eleven members on the livery or clothing; doubtless the 
majority of the members were to be found in the yeomanry division, 
or freemen, only. 

Py These records also give particulars of ‘the order of 
The Corona- the crafts, how they shall stand when the king and queen 


tion of Henry 


vill. and {Henry VIII. and Katherine of Aragon] pass by towards 


Katherine of 
: eee. 
Aragon. their coronation.” 


The space allowed to the masons, No. 42 on the list, for their 


1 Printed in the Antiquarian Repertory. 
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rails, was five yards. According to Stow, the king and queen having 
come from Greenwich to the Tower on June 21st, 1509, set out on 
their journey through the city on the 24th of June, a Saturday, to 
Westminster, where on the following day they were crowned. 
waccragain According to Gould,’ the statute of 1495 was only in 

regulated. force one year, consequently the wages rose again within a 
short period. 

In 1514 a re-enactment of this statute was passed regulating 
wages to the former scale. 

In 1515 the freemasons, rough masons, carpenters, and other 
artificers ‘‘ wythin the citie of London,” presented a humble ‘“ pety- 
cyon” for the repeal of this enactment, and in consideration of the 
heavy expenses to which they were subjected, it was enacted, that 
except when employed on the king’s works, they might take the 
same wages they were wont to receive before the statute of 1514 
was passed. 

Doubtless, were the records of the Company in existence, they 
would throw considerable light not only on the subject of these 
statutes, but also on the petitions requesting their repeal.. 

EEO aa We are now fast approaching the time when ecclesias- 
and the New tical power in this country received a shock, from which it 

vearning: never recovered ; namely, the Reformation of the Anglican 
Church, and the dissolution of the monasteries. With the fall of 
these bodies, Gothic architecture in this country came to an end, as 
with the coming of the “new learning,” and the re-introduction of the 
study of Greek and the classics generally, the symbolical masonry, as 
practised during the period of the Gothic style, under the influence 
of the clergy, gave place to an imitation of the older styles of Greek 
and Roman architecture, which was followed by a period of transi- 
tion known as the Renaissance. 


The last great work of the Gothic masons is perhaps their finest 


" Gould’s “ist. of Freemasonry, “Statutes of Labourers.” 
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achievement, namely the chapel of Henry VII., at Westminster, 
The fan-tracery, with its bosses, pendants, and armorial cognizances ; 
the walls, covered with sunken panels, with feathered mouldings; the 
profusion of niches, statues, escutcheons, and other heraldic and 
symbolical decorations, combine, perhaps, to form the greatest archi- 
tectural success of the London masons. 

All this ecclesiastical grandeur was, however, to undergo a 
change, and many and great were the monastic establishments des- 
tined to destruction. 

Henry VIII., having at his right hand a man without a con- 
science,’ was easily led to commit wholesale plunder to an enormous 
extent. 

In 1536, the Vicar-General’ was charged to send a body of 
Commissioners to all the monasteries ; commencing with the smaller 
ones. By means of subtle diplomacy, he overthrew in a few years 
the work of generations. 
fee No sooner had the monks been compelled to quit their 

quarters, than the Commissioners took possession ; they 
sold the lead from the roofs, the bells, the glass, and in fact all valu- 
ables; then they often fired the buildings and left their smoking 
walls to serve as a quarry for the neighbourhood ! !? 

With the destruction of these old establishments, all their local 
influence was stamped out; and with it vanished the gild of medi- 
zeval masonry that had so long been fostered by the monks. 

This great reform did not affect the Masons Company of Lon- 
don; it is quite possible that, as citizens, they hailed the fall of the 
religious bodies with very little emotion, even though fearing doubt- 
less that this wholesale plunder might at length touch the Corpora- 
tion; indeed the gilds all over the country, where not actually 
directing or protecting industries, were demolished, and their pro- 
perty confiscated with that of the other religious bodies. 


1 Thomas Cromwell. 2 Hist. of England, S. ®. Gardiner. 
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In the case of the London gilds, whatever property had 
been left by deceased members for the maintenance of ‘‘ chaun- 
tries” and “obits” was confiscated, but in most cases the companies 
were allowed to repurchase the same by “ crown grants” made in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and James [.* 

Although Henry has always been looked upon as a tyrant, yet 
we find that before commencing the general dissolution of religious 
corporations, he extracted an Act from the Parliament authorizing 
the proceedings. And this Parliament was elected in 1531. 

Among the records preserved in the Chapter House 
at Westminster, are certain documents entitled ‘“ Tow- 
chinge the P’limente, a.p. 1537.” They are polling lists of London 
voters, and contain ‘‘ The Companies of all ye Craftes or Mysteries 
in Lond.,” with a list of their members who were entitled to vote. 

Among them is that of the masons, now for the first 
time called ‘ ffree Masons.” ? | 


1537, 


1537. 


The Company of ffree Masons. 


Robert Lynke. 
George Symson. — 
M’* Elmer. 
Thomas Newell. 
John Orger. 
‘Thomas West. 
William Prybeck. 
Gabrell Oaldham. 


1 Report of the City of London Livery Companies Commission, 1884, vol. i. Pp. 40. 
® The company from now is termed “The ffreemasons ” until 1656. It may be 
that at this time the secret symbolism and legends of the antient Fraternities, which 
had been dispersed with the fall of the monasteries, became centred in the city Corpo- 
ration of Masons; and it is curious to notice that the term Free-mason was dropped 


about the time that speculative masonry began again to be practised by non-opera- 
tives, 
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Henry Pesemede. 
William Johnson. 
William Ashton. 
John Humphrey. 
William Chamberlain. 
Robert Sleeford. 
Richard Mydleton. 
Thomas Barker. 
Henry Mercer. 
Robert Smythe. 
Gilbert Borassain or Borssam. 
John Paskyn. 

John Howard. 
William Rigeway. 
John Richardson. 
John Corbett. 
Thomas Wilde. 
ffrances Boone. 
William Holmes. 
Thomas Blomefeld. 
Robert Hawte. 
Edmond Raud. 
Thomas Hawys. 
Symon Kyngsfeld. 
John Charter. 
Richard Wolsham. 
Thomas Matson. 
Lewis Tucker. 


Robert Prybek. 


With the fall of the country masons’ gilds, the ‘“ Society of 
Masons,” was doubtless in difficulty to know in what manner their 
symbolical language should be perpetuated, and there can be little 
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doubt that the London members, who would of necessity be also 
members of the Masons Company, would from time to time hold a 
lodge in the hall of the Company in order to keep the members to- 
gether, and also to initiate new members into their fraternity. That 
something of this sort must have been done is evident, as about a 
hundred years later we find the Speculative Masons again in 
evidence,! and so late as 1685 it is recorded that a lodge of the 
“Society” was held at the Masons’ Hall, Basinghall Street. 
Numerous names are mentioned, some of whom were 
members of the company, whereas others were not ;? but this | will 
leave until we arrive at the date in our chronicle, when it will receive 
attention. 


1538. 


Order of Pre- In the reign of Henry VIII. the order of the prece- 


cedence, temp. r 
Henry VII. dence of the companies was settled. The masons were 


placed thirty-third on the list, between the curriers and the plumbers. 
The following particulars concerning the coronation of Anne Bul- 
leyn, second wife of Henry VIII., on June ist, 1533, illustrates th 

reason for settling this precedence at this time. 


CORONATION 3 OF QUEEN ANNE, WIFE OF HENRY VIII. 


A Common Council was called, and commandment given to the Haber- 
dashers of which the Maior was, that they should prepare barges and sett up 
all such seemly banners and bannerettes as they had in the Halles of the 
Companies, and every barge to have minstrels and great preparation to be 
made for all things necessary for such a noble triumph. After that the Maior 
and his brethren were in their barge, and seeing that the Companies to the 
number of 50 in their barges were ready to waite upon them, they gave com- 
mandment to them that their barges should keep apart to twice the length of 
the barge, and in every barge two officers to call on them to keep their 
order. And next to the Maior, followed his fellowship the Haberdashers, 


1 Under the title of Accepted Masons they are mentioned in the Company’s 
books in the year 1631. 


* About 1682 and earlier, many persons joined the society who were in no way 
connected with the trade. 


3 Antiquarian Repertory, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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next the Mercers, then the Grocers, and so every Companie in his order, and 
last of all, the Maior and Sheriffs officers, every companie having melodie in 
their barge by themselves, and goodly garnished with banners, and some 
covered with silke, and with erras which was a goodlie sight to behold, and in 
this order the Companies rowed to Greenwich, the Maior coming last, as they 
go to Pauls at Christmasse. 


Before taking leave of the “Country” Masons’ Gild, it will be 
interesting to look into the rules which governed their society. 

Unfortunately, only two manuscripts of a date previous to the 
16th century’ are at present known to exist, treating of the fraternity 
of medizeval masons in England; and these, as we have seen, contain 
only the traditional history of the craft, very little information being 
given of the rules, particularly those affecting the ¢vavelling mason, 
who would lead the roving life necessary for one following the craft ; 
as, unless attached to a religious establishment, the finishing of one 
church or other edifice would mean journeying on until employment 
was obtained on a fresh work, and so on from one district to 
another. 

Happily, however, the German masons have left behind them 
the rules which governed the Steinmetzen” Gild of Strasbourg, in 
1459; and as this was a similar fraternity, their rules would doubt- 
less be very much alike. 

From these constitutions, which were drawn up at Regensburg, 
in 1459, I have extractéd the following items, which would probably 
apply to the travelling masons of England as well as to those on the 
Continent. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF STRASBURG, 1459. 


THE STEINMETZEN. 
Recites. 
In the naine of the Father, and of the Son, and of the es Ghost, and 


1 The Halliwell MS. poem and the Cooke MS., ante, pp. 41-46 and 98-99. 

2 Steinmetzen, ze. stone-measurers, or stone-carvers, equivalent to the free-stone 
masons, or free masons, of England—tbose who possessed geometrical knowledge, 
eic., etc. 
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of our Gracious Mother Mary, and also of her blessed servants, the holy four 
crowned martyrs,! &c., &c., &c. 


Item. Whoever of his own free will desires to enter into this fraternity 
shall promise to keep all the points and articles ;* for then only can 
he be of our craft. 


Item. No Workman nor Master nor Parlirer* nor fellow craft shall in- 
struct any one whosoever, who is not of our craft, in any part, if he 
has not in his day practised Masonry. 


Item. No craftsman nor Master shall take money from a fellow for 
teaching or instructing him in anything belonging to Masonry, nor 
shall any Parlirer or Fellow-craft instruct anyone for money sake, 
but if one wishes to instruct the other, txey may do so mutually or 
for Fraternal affection. 


Item. Nocraftsman or Master shall be received in the Fraternity who 
goes not yearly to the Holy Communion, or who keeps not Chris- 
tian discipline, &c., &c. 


ltem. When a travelling fellow craft desires to travel farther, he shall 
part from His Master and from the Lodge in such wise as to be in- 
debted to no one, as is meet and proper. 


/iem. A travelling fellow in whatever Lodge he may be employed shall 
be obedient to his Master and to the Parlirer, according to the rule 
and ancient usage of masonry: and shall also keep all the regula- 
tions and privileges which are of ancient usage in the said Lodge. 


Item. A Fellow who has travelled, and is practiced in Masonry, and 
who is of this fraternity, who wishes to serve a craftsman on a por- 
tion of the work, shall not be accepted for a less term than two 
years. 


litem. A travelling fellow shall make no application for employment 
but to the master of the work or Parlirer. 


These extracts * from the Strasburg Steinmetzen Gild are very 


1 The Quatuor Coronati. 


® See the early English poem concerning fifteen points and fifteen articles, arte 
Oz Os 

3 Warden. 

4 To prevent constant change of workmen. 

® Taken from Kenning’s Cyclofedia of Freemasonry. Edited by the Rev. 
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valuable to the student of the masons’ craft in England, as giving 
rules for the travelling fellow, who in England assisted to raise those 
noble cathedrals and magnificent churches which were erected during 
the 13th, 14th, and r5th centuries. It is more than probable that 
among these travelling craftsmen there would be some who looked 
upon Strasburg as their headquarters, whence they originally started 
on their long (sometimes life-long) journeys. 

That these German Steinmetzen were fully acquainted with the 
biblical tradition concerning the masons’ craft from a very early date, 
may be inferred from two pillars that are to be seen in the cathedral 
of Wurzburg, Bavaria, formerly the capital of Lower Franconia. 

These pillars, which represent those that stood in front of the 
porch of Solomon’s Temple, are of great antiquity and curious de- 
tail. Stieglitz, in his work on Ancient German Architecture,’ gives 
an illustration of these columns as they are now standing, and dates 
them from the time of the construction of the old cathedral in the 
11th century. He further says that they were originally situated, 
like the brazen columns of Solomon’s Temple, on either side of the | 
porch—Jachin on the right, and Boaz on the left; but at the present 
day they are placed in an inverse position, within the body of the 
cathedral, not far from the main entrance, and on either side of a 
Gothic doorway leading to a small vaulted chamber. In ‘the 18th 
century certain alterations were carried out, and the two pillars 
removed from the entrance to their present position. 

There is also a curious tradition concerning the building of this 
cathedral, that would trace the origin of these pillars to the Scoto- 
Irish missionaries of the seventh century. 

The Holy St. Killian, commonly called the apostle of the 
Franks, by birth an Irishman, was sent to Franconia by Pope 
Benedict II. in the year 685, to introduce the Christian religion 
there. 


A. F. A. Woodford, M.A. See also Zhe Origin and Early History of Masonry, by 
G. W. Steinbrenner. New York, 1868. 1 Leipzig, 1820, pl. 33. 
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IIo 


DOORWAY AND DETAILS OF THE COLUMNS IN THE CATHEDRAL OF WURZBURG 
yop is ace . . 5 2 
[4rom a drawing in the possession of the Royds Lodge of Freemasons, Great Malvern.| 


To this day a spot near Wurzburg is called the “Killian- 
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stein” (Killian stone) or Schottenberg! (Scotch mound) upon which 
stands a large building. 

It is therefore possible that Killian, with the help of Scotch 
masons, built a small chapel there, and perhaps introduced the gild 
legend. 

The first Bishop of Wurzburg (Burckard) sprung from a 
noble family in. England in the eighth century, was a relative of 
St. Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, and was elected in 750 to the 
bishopric of Wurzburg, when he caused the present cathedral to be 
commenced. 

It has been stated that he brought the master builder from 
Britain, and it is therefore possible that these pillars, if not taken 
from the chapel of St. Killian, were by him erected. 

Modern opinion concerning the probable date of these pillars, 
which from their form illustrate strength and beauty, is that they 
are not earlier than the twelfth century; although according to 
Scharold’s description of the cathedral, they were erected by Bishop 
Bruno in 1045. In any case we have here an illustration of the 
peculiar legendary symbolism of the mediaeval masons. 

The Reforma- _ To return to the “Reformation” in England. What- 
Masons art. ever it may have done for religion it certainly did not 
elevate the art of masonry; for with the “new learning” and the 
Renaissance came the stiff form of Greek and Roman architecture, 
to the utter destruction of the high class work of the Gothic mason. 

As mentioned above, Henry the Seventh’s chapel at West- 
minster was a fitting climax to medieval masonry, which during the 
three preceding centuries had been ever increasing in beauty and 
lightness ; indeed it is probable that in no other edifice on the globe 
is such profound geometrical skill displayed, mingled with such 
luxuriance of ornament and such aspiring lightness of design, as in 


this masterpiece of construction. 


1 Treland was known as Scotia until the 11th century, North Britain being called 
Albania. 
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Wages of The wages of the masons at this period are given in 
M t ° i e 
Hampton the fabric rolls of Hampton Court Palace, built by Cardinal 


Court zen. 
Henry VIII. Wolsey. 


27 Henry VIII. March 25th. 


ffreemasons account. 


Master at 12d. the day. John Molton , rh Hoje 
Warden at sd. the week. William Reynolds . 20/- 
Setters at 3/8 the week : : : : Ba te is) 
Lodgemen at 3/4 the week : : : wok 


The Clerk of the Works received 8d. per day, and his writing 

clerks 6a. per day, each. 

1548, On the death of Henry some attempt was made to do 
Protection v. 2 5 6 
Free Trade. away with the monopoly of trade in the city, and an Act 
was passed ' to allow any craftsman to practise his calling in London 
whether free of the city or not. This was evidently a Free-trade 
movement, encouraging foreign workmen who flocked to England 
after the Reformation to settle down, and also, perhaps, affording a 
firmer hold to the reformed religion. This did not suit the citizens, 
and in consequence it was repealed in the following year, on the 
petition of the London crafts against foreign competition. 

mis Under Edward VI. the London masons played no 
Teonorlasts inconsiderable part in carrying out the views of the 
extreme Low Church party, to whom the Protector looked for 
power; as the late Mr. John Richard Green forcibly remarks: 
“ Against the pressure of the Conservative party, who had suddenly 
found themselves jockeyed out of power, Somerset and the ‘new 
men’ could look for no help but from the Protestants.” ? This will 
account for the following acts of desecration that are recorded in the 


records of St. Michael, Cornhill.’ 


1 2 Edward VI. c. xv., A.D. 1584. 
® Listory of the English People, vol. ii. p. 225. 
3 Wilkinson’s Londinia. 
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A 


Ltem. 
1548. Payd toa mason for cutting down the stowens y* ye images 
stewd [stood] upon in ye church. ; : : : : eae 


Ltem. 

1549. Payd to ye mason in gracyous strete for taking down vj aulters xv°. 
Probably these were only minor acts of violence compared with 
others committed in various parts of the city and environs, by the 
fanatical zeal of the Lutheran party, then for the first time in a 

powerful position. 
ade, With the accession of Elizabeth the trade of the 
#88: country was revived, and during her long and _ successful 
reign made rapid strides towards setting England at the head of the 

commercial world. 
Riattte of The Statutes of. Labourers, which had been accumu- 
Bizabeth- lating ever since the time of Edward III., were re-arranged 
in the fifth year of her reign, and a new code of regulations concern- 


ing labour was issued. 


The principal items referred to Apprenticeship. 
Statute 5. Elizabeth, c. iv. 


Clause 26 enacts that every householder, being twenty-four 
years of age living in a city or town corporate, and exercising an 
art, mystery, or manual occupation, may have the son of any free- 
man, not occupying husbandry, nor being a labourer, and living in 
that or some city or town corporate, as an apprentice, after the 
custom of London, for seven years at least, so as the term do not 
expire before the apprentice shall be of the age of twenty-four years.’ 

Clause 27. Merchants not to take apprentices, except their 
own sons and those whose parents possess an estate of freehold, of 
the annual value of 4os. 

Clause 30. The son of any person though his father has no 


1 This fact Dr. G. Kloss thinks establishes the idea that the old masons’ poem of 
1390 was written for the London Masons’ Gild. 
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lands, may be put apprentice to a smith, wheelwright, plowright, 
millwright, carpenter, ‘rough mason,’ plasterer, sawyer, lime 
burner, brickmaker, bricklayer, tiler, healyer, linen weaver, turner, 
cooper, miller, earthen potter, fuller, thatcher or shinglery etenete: 
The City and From these clauses we see how the position of the 
the Feerage. different crafts was kept up; and from the circumstance 
that merchants were obliged to take apprentices from freeholders, 
arose the custom of the younger sons of the yeomen of England, 
and also of the smaller gentry, embarking in trade, and laying the 
foundation for many noble families, which to-day enjoy their broad 
acres, and high places, thanks to their citizen ancestors. 

hey This year-the lease of Masons’ Hall, granted to the 
Pronteaa Company by the prior and convent of the Holy Trinity, 
a company: Aldgate, expired, and the Company determined to purchase 
the freehold from the then landlord, one John Lany, who had 
acquired the property from the Taverner family, to whom King 
Henry VIII. had sold the ground, after the suppression of the 
priory in July, 1531. 

How the Company raised the money necessary for this act we 
cannot say, as there are no existing records of that date. Most 
probably it was with money accumulated from fines and quartage, or 
else a series of loans from the more wealthy members, repayable by 
the Company in later years. 

The following particulars of a deed dated 4 Elizabeth is taken 
from a summary of documents made in 1722, when the original was 
evidently in the Company’s chest. 


* There evidently was a great difference between the rough mason and the free- 
stone mason. 

” The Priory of the Holy Trinity, founded by Queen Maud, consort of Henry L., 
in the year 1108, for canons regular of the Order of St. Augustin, and said to be the 
wealthiest in England, stood just within Aldgate. The prior was ex officio alderman 
for the ward of Portsoken until 1264. Fuller says of them: “They-were most 


bountifull house-keepers, relieving all comers and goers, and got themselves much 
reputation for their hospitality.” 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM II5 


Oct. 28, ath Elizabeth. 


ieee A Deed between John Lany of Cratfield, in the county of 
Suffolk, gent, and John Lurbett, John Tanner, William Preble, 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, CITIZEN AND MERCER. 
[From the Painting by Sir Antonio More. | 


William Asheton, John Richardson, Thomas Watson, Philip Paskin, William 
Wilde, Thomas Harrys, and William Kerryn,! citizens and freemasons of 


1 William Kerryn, or Kerwin. 
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London, whereby Lany sells all that capital messuage used or known for 
Masons Hall, situate in Haslewood Alley and also all that part of the Ally 
and all the houses, tenements, buildings and void ground with appurtenances 
lying between the tenements of said John Tanner in part and the houses of 
George Stockmead which messuage and etc. contain in length 3 score and 
16 feet and in width from the church yard and parish church of St. Stephen 
in Coleman Street on the south part under the garden in the tenure of John 
Luke belonging to the Mistery of Merchant Taylors of London on the north 
3 score and 18 feet and the north side of the said Ally contains in length 
4 score and 4 feet which estate was given to the said Lany by Roger 
Taverner and Robert Taverner who purchased the same of King Henry VIII. 
the 23" March 36 Hen. VIII. The consideration or purchase money was 
£200. 


need Sir Thomas Gresham this year proposed to erect a 
Een building at his own expense in the city of London, for the 
puilt- service of commerce, if the citizens would purchase a 
proper site for that purpose. His offer being accepted, ground was 
obtained between Cornhill and Threadneedle Street, and a building 
copied from the plan of the Exchange at Antwerp was designed.' 
Sir Thomas laid the foundation stone on June 7th, 1566, and 
such was the expedition of the masons that the building was finished - 
in November, 1567. It was an oblong square, with a portico sup- 
ported by pillars of marble, under which stood small shops to the 
number of 120.” 
ree At first the Exchange was called ‘‘The Bourse,” but 
on the 23rd of January, 1570, the queen visited the city, 
and after dining with Sir Thomas, went over the Bourse, which she 
commanded should be henceforth called the Royal Exchange. 


The Cit ad in Stow’s ® that 1 
pine City | We read in Stow’s Annads* that in 1572, the 25th of 


1572, March, 


“By commane= 
dement of the Queen majesty, ber counsel, 
the citizens of Dondon assembling at their see 


1 By Henryke, a Flemish architect. 
* Each let at a rent of £4 10s. per annum. ° Wd. ODA: 


‘ONIAVUONT FOUVOS'-V woud “9ST TONVMIXT' TVKOW DHL fo maa worrgzixa 


i wlll iit] ie uit gu 


[oJ 


S| ORIENT Oost lo 


| 
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ueral bals, the masters chose out the most like= 
Ivy & actine persons of enery their companies, 
to the number of three thousand, whome they 
appoynted to be pikemen & shot. The pikemen 
were forthwith armed in faire corslets and o= 
ther furniture, according thereunto: The gune 
ners badde enery of them bis caliuer, with the 
furniture and mutrians on their beads. To 
these were appointed diners valiant captains, 
who to traine them up in warlike feates, muez 
stered them thrice enery weeke, sometimes in 
the artillery Ward, teaching the gunners to 
bandle their peeces, sometimes at the Miles’ 
end, and in &. Georges field, teaching them 
to skirmish. $n v° which skirmish on the Miles 
end! the tenth day of April, one of the gunners 
ot the goldsmiths company, was sbot in the 
side with a peece of scowring sticke lett in one 
of the caliners, whereof be dyed, and was bue 
ryed the twelfth of April in S. Pauls Church 
yard, all the gunners marching trom tbe 
Mileszend in battell ray, shot oft their caliners 
at bis grave. 

On Mayday they mustered at Greenwich 
before the Queenes majesty where they shewe= 
ed many warlike teates, but were bindered by 
the weatber, which was all that day showring, 
they returned that nigbt to London and were 
discharged on the nert morrow.” 


The Account This training of citizen soldiers : ; 
for Teaining 2g oldiers occurred frequently 


the men of duri 10° ; , a 
peemeneteclurine: the reign of Elizabeth. Another muster was held 


c for ; ahs ; . ee : 
{Company for at Greenwich in 1585, and a curious document? exists in 


Musterof1585.t4he British Museum relating to the Masons Company and, 
this review. It is entitled : 


1 Mile End, Bow. 
* Lansdown MS. 818, folio 174. This MS. formerly belonged to Lord Burghley, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, zemp. Elizabeth. 


THE ARMADA 


“A RECONING of the Company of ffree masons for the trayninge of VIII 


men for the muster before her Majesty ” 


In primis for presse mony to VIII soldiers 
Item for makinge cleane & mendinge of iiij eoeleies against 


vill® 


their first trayninge : xix* 
Item for amendinge the same in the tone of chair ates: 

beinge broken and otherwise misued vj viii? 
Item for triminge of iiij pyks & arminge of the same Vix 
Item for makinge cleane & amendinge of iiij calivers against 

their trayninge & in the tyme of their service KV i 
Item for amendinge their flasks beinge often broken and co new 

flasks : ix® 1x4 
Item for tryninge & paiiaee ce fet ewerds wage and 

scabberds : iij* ae 
Item for newe girdells & euier aid (aS of he old iiij* vj" 
Item for powder and matche XXXV* VJ 
Item for ribbens for the soldiers ips 
Item for their wages duringe their service x he = He orate 

daye : Litij* 
Item for meate Breide Bencke or the same ences the ayes 

they were trayned . XVij 
Item for a new Corselette xx 
Itein for the 2 provision at Greenwich . Sie 
Item for the expences of the Wardens in & about Brenince ai 

them ; vj® viij 
Item for the Bedille ap his Wid deaes er then ab ee 
Item for the Captayne for trayninge of them xx 
Item for new Lases and Strings for the’ flasks iij® iiij" 

Summa Totalis ott je 


Assessment 


for Corn, etc. : co ” 
a transcript of assessments ‘‘newly rated. 


is about July, 1574. It is headed “ Ryvers Maior.? 


In one of the Letter Books’ of the city of London is 
‘bbe date 


A proportion 


devysed and set downe by the Court of Aldermen, concerning the 
assessment of the companyes as well for loans of monye for corne, 
or any other such ex ee as well for setting furthe men as 


1 Letter Book, x. fol. ao ies reprints Stat. Registers, i. 480, 
? Sir John Rivers was mayor in 1573. 
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occasion shall serve. After which proportion the companyes are 
hearafter to be charged, and that euerye hundreth pounde charged 
vppon everye companye shall beare viij men.” . . . In the 
proportion “of iiij° [400] men appoynted to be sent to the Queenes 
maiesties shyppes.” 

The Masons appear as being assessed at one man. 

In the proportion for ‘a loane of v™. xxxvii. x*.” [£5,037 
1os. od.] made for the provision for corn in the city, the Masons 
contribute £412 10s. od. 

Order for In the Journal’ of the Court of Common Council is a 
Gunpowder 

in 1874. copy of the Lord Mayor’s order for gunpowder, addressed 
to the various companies of London. In the “proporcion devised 
for the companeys to provide.” The Masons are ordered to furnish 
one “fyrkin.” 

ane The Spanish Armada threatens an invasion. In 
Phe Armada making preparations for defending the country, London 
was asked to provide fifteen ships and five thousand men. The city 
asked for two days to confer together, after which delay they came 
forward with the promise of thirty ships and ten thousand men. 

At Tilbury in Essex, the great camp was formed to protect the 
capital. The Queen rode up and down the ranks to inspect her 
soldiers, the Earl of Leicester being in command. 

The city was represented by one thousand citizens at Tilbury, 
but in London, under the Lord Chamberlain, nine thousand citizens 
assisted in guarding her Majesty’s person.” Loyalty has always 
been the glory of the city. 

After the destruction of the Armada, a thanksgiving service 
rice i held at Paul's Cross, the Lord Mayor being present 

in state, together with all the Livery Companies in their 
proper clothing. 


We now turn to the civic festivities and pageants that were so 


1 Journal, vol. xx. fol. 1560. Arber’s Transcript, vol. i. p. 488. 
2 Stow’s Annals. 
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much the feature of the Elizabethan age, and as ‘Good Maister 
Stow” was a member of the Merchant Taylors Company, his 
writings may be followed as perhaps the best authority on the 
subject." 
ers The 24th of November was set apart as a general 
_ 288. thanksgiving for the victory over the Spanish Armada, and 
Stow gives a glowing account? of the Royal procession which set 
out from Somerset House, the Queen riding in a chariot drawn by 
white horses, and attended by the court in gorgeous costumes. At 
Temple Bar the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs met and escorted her to 
St. Paul’s, the Livery Companies lining the streets, each company 
in their respective livery, and standing within rails of timber that 
enclosed spaces for their convenience ; each company according to 
precedence, the Mercers at Temple Bar, and the other companies 
according to their number on the list, continued down Fleet Street 
to the entrance of the cathedral. 

The Queen again visited the city, being met by the 
Lord Mayor and Council in coats of velvet with gold 


January, 
1589. 


chains about their necks. 

The danger threatened by the Armada having passed 
over, the advisers of the Crown now began to think of 
punishing the Spaniards for the insult the country had sustained, 


1591. 


consequently an expedition was planned to intercept the return to 
Spain of certain of her West Indian fleet. 

The City was, as usual, called upon to assist. 

Among the Acts of Common Council ® is one referring 
to ‘the present furnishing of six Shipps and one pynasse,” 
which orders that “at the request of the Queens most excelent 
Maiestie” they shall be “forthwith taken vpp, furnished, and had in 
rediness by the citie for her Maiesties service by sea.” Seven 
thousand four hundred pounds was to be levyed for the charges, 


June, 1591. 


1 Survey of London, 2 Stow’s Annals, p. 751. 
3 Journal, xviii., fol. 31. 
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upon the ‘“seueral halles of this citie.” Among the list of com- 
panies, not arranged in any order, the Masons occur as contributing 
UatO: . 

Saye A fresh Act! was this day passed by the common 
September 10.-4uncil for a further levy of £1,240 4s., the former sum not 
having been found sufficient. The whole amount required was 
nearly £8,000. 

These ships formed the London contingent in Lord Thomas 
Howard’s fleet, the seven ships being under the command of Master 
Thomas Flicke. 

Leaving Plymouth on the 17th August, 1591, they cruized all 
round about the Azores, waiting for the great Spanish fleet ; scat- 
tered by various storms they only captured one prize. 

These ships again formed a portion of the fifteen ships in the 
fleet of Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition, which left Plymouth on the 
6th of May, 1592. 


SR he That the citizens received a certain share of the 


the City. plunder we gather from the following :— 


On the 15th December an Act of Common Council 
was passed, which shows the.reward of the city for their 
‘‘adventure,’ when certain members of the various companies and 


1592. 


others were called to “take a perfect view of all such goodes, prizes, 
spices, jewelles, pearles, treasure, and other merchandize and things 
whatsoever, as weare lately taken in the carraque [by Sir Walter 
Raleigh], and to make sale, division, particion, and delyuerie, to and 
for every seuerall company, owner, and adventurer, of a full, just, 
and proporcionable parte thereof,” etc.” 

We cannot but regret that the absence of any accounts of the 
Masons of this date makes it impossible to detail the Company’s 
prize. 


1 Journal, fol. 430. 
* Arber’s Reprints, vol. i., pp. 544, 552, 558. 
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mitavecnke Although it has been shown that the Reformation 
Architecture t some extent paralyzed the Masons’ calling by the cessa- 
tion for a time of ecclesiastical construction ; yet the age of Eliza- 
beth is remarkable for the introduction of the now universal habit 
of buildings being carried out from plans, elevations, and working 
drawings, arranged beforehand by a competent artist termed the 
architect. According to Gwilt' there is abundant evidence that no 
building was at this date undertaken without the previous arrange- 
ment of a digested and regulated plan. 

That such houses as Kenilworth, Burleigh, Longleat, Knowle, 
Penshurst, Wollaton, and many others built between 1560 and 1600, 
required scientific treatment no one will deny, and it is with some 
pride that the Masons Company may perhaps claim the architect 
of Wollaton Hall as one of her freemen. 

One of the chief architects of this period was John Thorpe, and 
although Wollaton has generally been attributed to him, yet the 
following extract from Gotch’s Architecture of the Renatssance in 
England, places Mr. Robert Smythson as a competitor for that 
honour. 

“But Thorpe has a competitor for the honour of being the 
designer of Wollaton in the person of ‘Mr. Robert Smythson, 
gent.,, who has a monument in Wollaton Church recording him as 
‘Architector and Survayor unto the most Worthy House of Wol- 
laton, with diverse others of great account.’ We have already seen 
at Cambridge and Oxford how the master-mason blossomed out into 
the architect on his tombstone, and as the name of ‘ Mr. Smythson ’ 
occurs among the masons in the building accounts, it is not improb- 
able that he was the chief workman, and is therefore responsible for 
the details of the work, while Thorpe supplied the general design. 
There was a Smythson employed at Longleat, in Wiltshire, which 
was being built from 1567 till about 1580, and it is not im- 


1 Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. + Page 63. 
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probable that on leaving there he came to Wollaton, and finally 
settled there till his death in 1614. He was 79 years old when he 
died, and therefore would be 45 when he came to Wollaton in 1580. 
His epitaph is as follows :— 


Here lyeth ye body of Mr. 
Robert Smythson, gent., 
Architector and Survay- 

or unto the most worthy 
House of Wollaton, with 
diverse others of great 
account ; he lived in ye fayth 
of Christ 79 years and then 
departed this life ye XVth of 
October, Ano Dmi, 1614. 


His monument bears on it the arms of the Masons Company,’ which 
points to his being a member, and so increases the probability of his 
being a working mason.” 

Lord Mayor's The great civic event of the year was the swearing in 
Temp ‘Blizth.of the new Lord Mayor, not as now on November oth, 
but on the morrow after the day of SS. Simon and Jude (28th 
October). 

“The Company with the outgoing Mayor and the new Lord 
Mayor having first assembled at Guildhall, they take horse and ride 
to the Vine tree, where they take Barge and go by water to West- 
minster, all the Livery Companies attending, each in its particular 
Barge. 

“Having crossed to Westminster the new Lord Mayor repairs 
to the Exchequer Chamber and there takes the prescribed Oath; 
they then return by water to the city, take to their horses, and ride 
to the Guildhall to dinner ;” a certain number of members of each 
Sone): Bee: the privilege of panels there also. 


1 The arms are, on a (plain) cHeene Seer, 3 towers, a pair of compasses, 


YK 
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pote Maocna) We find the Masons Company represented by their 
hall Banquet. Wardens and one other person, and entitled to partake of 
‘““one Messe.” ' The Mercers on these occasions would be repre- 
sented by their Wardens, seventeen other persons, and were allowed 
‘five Messe” ; this will show the difference between a great and 
a minor company at this period.” 

Besides the Livery Companies, Stow mentions the Lords of 
the Privy Council, the Barons, Judges, certain of the nobility, with 
the foreign Ambassadors, and strangers who were the invited guests. 

After the dinner the Lord Mayor proceded to St. Paul’s with 
the Aldermen; the Livery Companies standing in their proper 
places according to their order of precedence. 

We thus see that the Lord Mayor's Day and Banquet three 
hundred years ago was almost identical with that of last November, 
with the exception of the water pageant. 

oe The Company being at this time known as that of the 
Freemasons, it is interesting to note any antiquities relating 
to it or its members. 

There is in the Church of S. Helen, Bishopsgate, a handsome 
tomb to the memory of one William Kerwin, citizen and free Mason. 

The sketches given here have been taken by Mr. W. H. 
Rylands, F.S.A., from drawings made in 1869 by Mr. E. Flint. 
The tomb is ornamented with pilasters of white marble carved in 
relief. The top slab is black marble, and on panels of the same 
material are incised the figures of the deceased and various armorial 
bearings, all filled in with yellow; the lettering, all in Lombardic 
capitals, is also incised and filled in with some black composition. 


1 Stow mentions this number under date of Henry VIII. 

2 Pepys, writing a hundred years later, describes the Lord Mayor's dinner of his 
day, October 29th, 1663. He says, “I set at the Merchant Strangers’ Table, where 
ten good dishes to a messe,” . . . He further says: “but it was very unpleasing 
that we had no napkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk out of earthern pitchers, 
and wooden dishes.” Pepys took his own knife, as only the “high” table was fur- 
nished with them.—See Zhe Diary, October 1663. 
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MMe oe eS 
On the south side of the tomb is the following inscription :— 


HERE LYETH THE BODIE OF WILLIAM KERWIN OF THIS CITTIE OF LONDON 
FREE* MASON WHOE DEPARTED THIS LYFE THE 26TH DAY OF DECEMBER ANO 1594. _ 


Ny (az 


‘s) 


a 


i (fy) 
VED UES 


Lame 
PUNE 


On the north side the following in sleating == 


ZEDIBVS ATTALICIS LONDINVM QVI DECORAVI: ME DVCE SVRGEBANT ALIIS REGALIA TECTA: 


EXIGVAM TRIBVVNYT HANC MIHI FATA DOMV: ME DVCE CONFICITVR OSSIBVS VRNA MEIS: 


“The Fates have afforded this narrow house to me; who have 


These particulars of Kerwin’s tomb are taken from an article 
Mr. Rylands, printed in the Masonic Magazine, September, 1881. 
* ree Mason in the sense of a Free Vintner, etc. 


on the subject by 


WILLIAM KERWIN 127, 


adorned London with noble buildings; By me royal palaces were 

built for others ; By me this tomb is erected for my bones.” 

| On the west end are sculptured the Arms of the Company of 
Masons as granted by William Hawkeslowe in 1472. Ona chevron 

engrailed, between three square castles, a pair of compasses ex- 


CHRISTVS MIHIVITA. 
MoezS MIHI LVvcRVM. 
(Reiss, 


tended; as a crest, the square castle; also (for the first time) a 
motto, ‘God is ovr Gvide”; and it is interesting to note that at 
this time the Arms had not degenerated into a plain chrevron 
between three towers, as given by Stow in 1633. Therefore at 
some time between this date and 1633 the change must evidently 


have been made. 
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This William Kerwin was a member of the Masons Company 
in 1563, as his name is mentioned in a deed dated 23rd November, 
8 Elizabeth, in which the rooms over the kitchen and also over the 
gate of Masons’ Hall, in Haslewood Alley, in the Parish of St. 
Michael’s, Bassishaw, were let to John Richardson, a member of the 
Company. This deed was in the Company’s chest in 1722, as in 
that year an inventory of the “ Writings in the Company's Chest” 
was made by order of the Court. 

1600. It would appear from the following extract from the 
Ties vestry book of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, that occasionally the 
pepsin, | Master and Wardens of the Company were called in to 


give their opinion on the state of certain city churches :— 


Oct. 12th, The steeple was sentenced, by the Master and Wardens of the 
1600. Masons, to be taken down in March, and in the mean space to be 
pointed and stopped against the weather. 


ee on The city records contain particulars of an assessment 


for on Of 10,000 quarters of corn required by the City from the 


Feb. 25. Livery Companies. 


In the list we find the Masons Company placed No. 30 in the 
order of precedence, and the quantity of corn required from them 
was 25 quarters.’ 

Nothing of importance is found concerning the Com- 
pany during the next ten or fifteen years. 


1603. 


In 1603 the Masons, with the other companies, assembled at 
the Charter House to welcome King James who had arrived from 
Theobalds, near Ware, his last halting-place on his journey from 
Scotland. 

Arak A The Company would be dressed for the last time in 
sothing: their ancient parti-coloured clothing of black and white, 
with hoods lined with a bright colour, either red or yellow, as early 


1 Jupp, Hist. of the Carpenters Com., p. 294. 
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in this reign the old clothing gave way for dark coloured gowns, but 
still retaining for some years the parti-coloured hood. These hoods 
were thrown over the right shoulder, and fastened across the breast ; 
it was the last relic of the ancient hood, with its pendent tippet, that 


came into fashion about the time of Henry VI.’ A Charter of the 
Leathersellers Company, ¢emp. James I., contains a drawing of 
two citizens thus arrayed. This picturesque costume at length be- 
came obsolete, and the present fur-lined gown took its place.’ 


LIVERYMEN TEMP. HENRY VI. (A.D. 1444). LIVERYMAN TEMP. JAMES I. 


The In the City records occurs “the assessments on the 
Coronation of ae 
James. several companies for raising £400 for the full performance 


1 Fairholt’s Costume in England. 
2 Temp. Charles II. The hood, however, is mentioned as late as 1706. 


Kk 
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and finishing of the pageants, shows, etc., from the Tower to Temple 
Bar, against the passage of the king and queen's most excelent 
majesties through the City, per order Common Council,” 14 February, 
160374. 

The Masons Company, which occupies the 30th place on the 
list, is assessed at .f1* the Carpenters at £2; the Cooks at 42, 
the Broderers at £2; the Mercers being the third largest sub- 
scribers with the sum of £32 16s.’ 

Stow gives the following account of the proceedings in his 
Annales, p. 836, ed. 1615, he no doubt being an eyewitness :— 


“The 15 of March, King James, Queen Anne his wife, and Henry 
Fredricke the Prince, passed triumphantly from the Tower of London 
through his royalk Cittie and Chamber of London, towards Westminster. 
The companies of y® cittie, martialled according to their degrees, were placed, 
the first, beginning at the upper end of Marke lane, and the last reaching to 
the Conduct in Fleet-street, or thereabout: their seates being double railed, 
upon the upper part whereof they leaned: the streamers, ensignes and 
banners of each particular company decently fixed. And directly against 
them, quite through the bodie of the cittie, so high as Temple barre a single 
raile, in faire distance from the other, was likewise erected to put off the 
multitude: the King, richly mounted on a white Gennet, under a rich 
canopie, susteined by eyght gentlemen of the priuie chamber, for the Barons 
of the Cinque portes, entered his royall cittie of London, and passed the same 
towards Westminster, through seauen gates, of the which the first was erected 
at the east end of Fanchurch.” 


King James pays” to the City a debt of £60,000 con- 


1607. 
tracted by Queen Elizabeth. 
1608, Virginia planted by the help of the citizens of London. 
Thee In order to try and settle the “ Irish question,” James 


Pl ‘ ; i I 
amatien. T. and his advisers issued a pamphlet to the city entitled, 


' Jupp’s Hist. of the Carpenters Company, p. 294. 

* Although the Stuarts have always been found fault with because of their con- 
stant demands for money, yet we often find that they or their successors repaid their 
debts ; a thing unknown to their predecessors. 
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‘“ Motives and reasons to induce the city to undertake the plantation 
in the north of Ireland, London, 1608.” 

After several ineffectual attempts to induce the city 
as a corporation to undertake the scheme, James had re- 
course to the Livery Companies ; and in 1609 a contract was signed 
at Guildhall by which the twelve Principal Companies should choose 
a representative body of their members to be incorporated as the 
governor and assistants of the Irish Society, and to be a company 
after the civic style. This plan, however, was eventually changed ; 
and in 1615 the land was divided up into twelve districts among the 
twelve great Companies. The price to be paid was £60,000, 
estimated then to produce £1,800 per annum, giving about twenty- 
nine years purchase.’ 
ae CU October 18th, 1618, the Irish Society erected a portion 

Manor. of the County of Londonderry into a Mercers’ Manor, and 
conveyed it to that Company by feoffment, subject to the usual 
conditions. The Mercers, however, had as joint owners, or sub- 
shareholders, the following minor Companies: The Innholders, the 
Cooks, the Broderers, and the Masons, each of whom had sub- 
scribed a certain sum of money for the purchase of the said manor. 
aa The following account of the plantation of Ulster, and 
ana pean the Mercers Company in particular, is taken by permission 
Plantation. from a “leader” in the issue of Zhe Temes, which appeared 
bn Sceptember 26th, 1876. :— 


“The Mercers are in precedency the first of the ‘Twelve Great Com- 
‘panies’ of the City of London, and their existence as a powerful Guild in 
“this capital seven centuries ago is a matter of faith with all civic Conserva- 
“tives. The first extant charter was granted by Richard II., and to this 
“succeeded other grants and confirmations, the last by James II., just before 
“the downfall of the House of Stuart. A few years later an enthusiastic 
“municipal historian wrote of the Mercers, ‘The Company is patronized by 
“the Blessed Virgin, and of it there have been several Kings, Princes, and 
“nobility, and ninety-eight Lord Mayors.’ The boast, it is true, has been 


1609. 


1 W.C. Hazlitt, Zhe Livery Companies of London. 
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“disputed, although Sir Richard Whittington and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
“the legendary and the real representatives of Civic success, were members 
“of the Guild. It is certain, at any rate, that in the beginning of the 17th 
“century the Mercers were amongst the foremost of the City Companies, 
“that the Companies ruled the Corporation, and that the Corporation was 
“politically and financially a power in the State. But, powerful as this and 
“other Guilds were, they were liable to the dictatorial interference of the 
“Crown, and to requests which were practically commands. It was, no 
“doubt, with some misgivings that the Companies, in 1609, received an 
“invitation from King James I. to take part in the ‘Plantation of Ulster.’ 
“England was at the time in a colonizing fever, and in the previous year the 
“Merchant Taylors had been served with a ‘precept’ for the settlement of 
“Virginia. The despairing stand made by the O’Neils and the O’Donnells 
“against the advance of the English had almost depopulated Ulster, a vast 
“area of land had been forfeited and needed settlers, and the King’s project 
“invited particular attention to ‘the late desolated city of the Derrie. This 
“place, situated on ‘the river of Lough Foyle,’ was described as admirably 
“fitted for commerce, and the ‘ Planters’ were promised a free grant of the 
“towns of Derry and Coleraine, with all the land between the Bann and 
“Lough Foyle. The natural resources of the country were portrayed with 
“the fluent eloquence of a modern auctioneer, and the price for which the 
“future of this rich dominion was to be surrendered was fixed at the moderate 
“sum of £60,000. The Corporation of the City, knowing that the King | 
“wanted the money and would not be denied, formed a Company, a sort of 
“municipal dependency, since known as the ‘ Irish Society,’ to close with the 
“Royal offer. In raising the money the ‘Twelve Great Companies’ took 
“equal shares, and, after a certain indivisible estate, remaining under the 
“direct government of the Irish Society, had been set aside, the rest was 
“divided by lot among the contributing Guilds. Thus did the Mercers, as 
“well as the Grocers, the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the 
“Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, the Haberdashers, the Salters, the Iron- 
“mongers, the Vintners, and the Clothworkers, become landed proprietors in 
Sr Wister: 

“The Irish Society and the Companies received from the Crown the 
“most ample powers of colonization. A new county was formed, to which 
“was given the name of London-Derry, from the great capital which had 
: become its foster-mother. The ‘desolated city’ upon the Foyle was rebuilt 
; eek eas and regularity than were usual in that age ; the houses were 
; substantia y, constructed, and seemed like palaces beside the mud cabins 

of the Celtic peasantry ; and the town was protected by fortifications which 
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“were destined to do splendid service in one of the great crises of English 
“history. But those who were responsible for the Plantation of Ulster did 
“more than this for Londonderry. They colonized the county with a hardy 
“breed of Protestant and Saxon yeomanry. Their work was stable and 
“sound. It survived the attack of Charles I.,and the Star Chamber upon 
“municipal charters ; it stood out boldly against the Celtic rebellion of 1641 ; 
“it victoriously resisted the shock of James’s rabble-rout in 1689. The 
“privileges of the ‘Planters’ were securely established by the manner in 
“which they met these dangers, and the charter of Charles II. confirming his 
“orandfather’s grant has never been disturbed. The Irish Society, besides 
“the administration of the ‘indivisible estates, is entitled to claim from the 
“ separate estates carved out of the original concession for the Twelve Com- 
“panies contributions for the general objects of the ‘ Plantation,’ such as the 
“ maintenance of public works and edifices, the support of the civil govern- 
“ment of Derry and Coleraine, the repair of Protestant churches and chapels, 
“the establishment of schools, and ‘generally the execution of such measures 
“as tend to promote and improve the civil and religious interests of the 
“tenantry.’ Some of these purposes may be obsolete ; but it is only just to 
“say that the administration of the Irish Society and of the Companies can 
“claim the praise of eminent practical success. In no part of Ireland is 
“prosperity more widely diffused or more securely established than in 
“ Londonderry.” 
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PART ITT 


Che Records of the Masons Company 


1619 to 1894 


Notr.— The extracts from the Company's records which are given 
in the following pages are for the most part modernised, only in a few 
wnstances are they EXACT copies of the originals, there being little to 


be gained in reproducing the old orthography. 


PE DOOR Oretinih COMPANY 


ROM this point it is possible to follow the progress of the 
Company very closely, having for our authority thousands of 
MS. pages contained in twenty-five large folio volumes of court and 


THE ARMS OF THE COMPANY AS STAMPED ON THE COVERS 
OF THE MS, ACCOUNT AND COURT BOOKS, 


account books. Therefore, the chronicle becomes of greater interest 


as the extracts increase. These volumes have been carefully pre- 
137 
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served, and well-bound, the covers being stamped with a plate of the 
arms, dating from about the year 1690. 

The only book dealing with the Company before 1663, which has 
descended to our time, is a volume of receipts and expenditure kept 
by the treasurers, a thick folio measuring 11 x 8 inches, and contain- 
ing some 500 pages. It commences with the account of the master 
and wardens for the year ending July, 1620, and contains the yearly 
payments received and made by the Company till the end of the year 
1706. Consequently, it is from this book alone that we are able to 
sketch the history of the Company in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

It commences abruptly, and as these accounts until the early 
part of this century were in an unbound condition,’ it is possible that 
some earlier records, now lost, formed the commencement. 

The first page of the present volume has the following 


* 


heading :— 


1 Whether these accounts originally formed more than one volume we cannot 
say ; most probably they did. 


Which may be read thus: 
1620 
THE ACCOUNT of James Gilder Mr. William Ward and 
John Abraham wardens of the Company of ffremasons w'in the 
Citie of London begining the first day of Julie 1619 And endinge 
the day of Julie 1620 of all receite and payment for and to the 
use (of) the same companye as ffolloweth : 


Pei From this MS. ‘account book,” it is possible to form 


Customs ~some idea of the constitution of the Company under the 


Company. first Stuart, and there is every probability that the customs 
then in force had descended from a remote past. 

It would appear that the Company then consisted of a master, 
wardens, court of assistants, a livery, and a body of freemen, termed 
“the yeomandry.” 

The regular system of joining the gild was by servitude ; that 
is, a youth was bound apprentice for seven years to a freeman of the 
Company. 


cc 


After signing his indenture, he was “presented” to the Company 
by his master, who paid a fee of 2s. 6a, and he was then entered 
in the books of the court; in other words, he became an “ entered 
apprentice.” 

After seven years he was entitled to take up the freedom of the 
Company, when the following fees were payable : a gratuity of one 
pound, a fine of three shillings and fourpence, and a small fee of 
sixpence, for clerks’ fees. 

From the freedom, or yeomandry, members could advance to 
the livery on payment of the sum of £3; to this was frequently added 
a fine of £6, termed a steward’s fine. In certain cases this extra 
fine was not demanded, when, for instance, the individual pleaded 
poverty. 

After some years the liveryman, if considered eligible, was 
invited to join the governing body, or court of assistants, when a fee 
of £2 was payable, on accepting that honourable position. 
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The member was then liable to be chosen at any time to fill 
the post of renter warden, when, if he declined, he was obliged to 
pay a fine of £10. 

He would also in time be elected to the office of upper warden, 
and at length would, if in prosperous circumstances, proceed to fill 
the chair. 

In later years the offices of master and wardens became subject 
to small fines in order to augment the sums devoted to entertain- 
ment. 

With respect to the steward's fine, it was an old custom of the 
Company to select two or more members of the yeomanry or freemen 
once a year, to hold the post of steward on Lord Mayor's day. The 
stewards were expected to feast the Company at their own expense ; 
or failing to accept this position, were fined £6, unless exempted by 
reason of poverty. It appears from the books that, in course of 
time, they usually paid the fine on election to the livery, and left the 
Company free to provide the entertainments. 

It appears from these accounts that, besides the operative 
mason, there were other citizens, members of the Company, who 
were in no way whatever connected with the trade, these members 
were in some instances the sons of freemen, who claimed admittance 
by patrimony, and joined the livery on payment of the same fees and 
gratuity as were due from the apprentice who had completed his 
seven years’ apprenticeship, viz. £1 3s. rod. 

But in addition to these members there were also others who 
were admitted to the livery on ‘accepting masonry.” 

This class paid a further sum of £1, equal to the gratuity 
extracted from the apprentice when made free, most probably as a 
fine, on their initiation into the lodge of symbolical masonry attached 
to the Company, after which, being “ accepted freemasons,” they were 
eligible for admission on the livery, when they paid the sum of 49 
(£3 fee, and £6 steward’s fine), making £10 in all. 

From the entries concerning these accepted masons, abundant 
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evidence is obtained of the dual condition of the Company at this 
date, z.e. that it consisted of speculative and operative members ; 
unfortunately, however, all the minute books previous to the year 
1670 are missing, consequently we have no record of the internal 
working of the Company at this period, and very soon after the 
commencement of the earlier minute book, which has come down to 
us, the esoteric side of the Company ceased to exist. 
Re Before examining the accounts of the Company, it will 
Accounts. be necessary to consider the sources of income. 
ra The receipe begin with what 1s bernied “the old 
debte,” or list of small sums received from various members 
as their quarterage, some being several quarters in arrear. 

The quarterage was a subscription of sixpence per quarter, 
payable by all members free of the Company. 

It was always a difficult matter for the Company to collect these 
accounts, as frequently the members did not attend for some years, 
when it became necessary to ask them to pay up their arrears, and 
in the event of refusal, to summon them before the Lord Mayor. 

This we find was frequently done, but without much success ; 
and the question of collecting the quarterage money was one of 
constant trouble to the Company, and at length fell into disuse. 

iarng The next source of income was from the “ presenting 
Apprentices. of anprentices” by master-masons, members of the Com- 
pany, from whom was due the sum of 2s. 6a. 

Not having the bye-laws of the Company at this date, we are 
unable to describe the London custom, but doubtless it differed very 
little from that in use on presenting apprentices to the other corpor- 
ations of masons in the north of England, and in Scotland. 

From the records of the masons in Edinburgh we find, accord- 


ing to the Schaw statutes of 1598," the following rules :— 


1 A full text of these statutes is given in Zhe Hist. of the Lodge of Edinburgh, by 
DM. Lyon. 
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Rule 11. No Master to receive an apprentice without informing the Warden 
of his “ludge” that his name and date of reception be duly booked. 
Rule 12. No Apprentice to be entered but by the same order. 


From Alnwick, in Northumberland, the records of the Masons 
Company of that town give the following rules concerning appren- 
ticesmner 701 
5th Item. Thatt noe mason shall take any apprentice (but he 

must) enter him and give him his charge within one whole year 

after. Nott so doing, the master shall pay for every such 


offence . : : : : : ; : : : : 3) 394d: 
6th Item. That every master for entering his apprentices shall pay . os. 6d. 


In commenting on the above extracts, Gould’ says: ‘ We have 
seen that a mason who took an apprentice was required to enter him 
and eve him his charge within a year, and in estimating the meaning 
of these words it will be essential to recollect that a copy of the ‘old 
charges’ formed part of the records of the lodge. This was doubtless 
read to the apprentice at his entry.” 

We know from the inventories of our Company that a copy of 
the old charges or constitutions ad form a part of the Company's 
records, and we can only conclude that in London, as in the north, 
this MS., or a portion of it, was read over to the apprentice on his 
being “‘ presented” and entered as a future member of the gild. 

Considering the length of these constitutions of masonry (a 
transcript of one version will be found on a future page), it is possible 
that a condensed form was sometimes used, as was the case at 
Swalwell, in Yorkshire. 

The following “charge,” which was read over to the entered 
apprentice, is transcribed from the apprentice orders of that body? 
of masons early in the eighteenth century. 

““Forasmuch as you are contracted and Bound to one of our 


1 Hist. of Freemasonry, vol. ii. p. 264. 
* Swalwell Lodge Apprentice Orders, No. 1, Mas. Mag., vol. iii. 1875, pp. 82, 83. 
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Brethren: We are here assembled together with one Accord, to 
declare unto you the Laudable Dutys appertaining unto those 
y' are Apprentices, to those who are of the Lodge of Masonry, 
which if you Take good heed unto and keep, will find the same 
worthy your regard for a Worthy Science: ffor at the building of 
the Tower of Babylon and Citys of the East, King Nimrod the 
Son of Cush, the Son of Ham, the Son of Noah, &c., gave Charges 
~ and Orders to Masons, as also did Abraham in Egypt. King 
David and his Son King Soloman at the building of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and many more Kings and Princes of Worthy Memory 
from Time to Time, and did not only promote the ffame of the 7 
Liberal Sciences but fformed Lodges, and give and granted their 
commissions and charters to those of or belonging to the Sciences 
of Masonry, to keep and hold their Assemblys, for correcting of 
ffaults, or Making Masons within their Dominions when and where 
they pleased.” 

~The Swalwell Company of Operative Masons ultimately became 
wholly Speculative ; and the above is of considerable importance as 
showing the speculative character of its customs whilst still an opera- 
tive fraternity. 

With the Masons Company of London the speculative element 
disappeared before the end of the 17th century ; but at the period 
of these early accounts it would, in common with other operative 
Masons’ fraternities, influence its strictly operative members with 
a certain amount of its esoteric doctrine. It also appears clear that 
some portion at least, if not all, of the fees paid by the Speculative 
or “Accepted” Masons were added to the funds of the Company 
which bore certainof the expenses incurred at the acceptance of masons. 

I have written at some length on this subject of presenting 
or entering apprentices, as it is of the utmost importance that the 
reader of the following extracts should understand how far in the 
early part of the 17th century the speculative side of the London 
Company affected the operative mason. 
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rhe “Ingresse mony of ffreemen” as an item in the re- 
Freedom. ceipts was one of no little importance. The sums payable 
by apprentices and those claiming by patrimony amounted, as we 
have seen, to one pound, three shillings, and tenpence. From certain 


entries we find the sum was made up as follows :— 


By way of a gratuitie .. pr eRx 
Pine and fee sr. ; conritiee 


In ove instance, and in onze alone, is the fine and fee of iii x* 


explained. This entry will be found under the year 1636, when it 
appears that the apprentice 


paid a gratuitie of xx°, also 

a fine for being made a Master-mason iii* 1ii*, and 
a fee for his entrance of vi‘, 

making the total xxiii x%. 


This explanation clearly shows that, although as an 
entered apprentice, he may have been to some extent 


Master 
Mason. 


initiated ; yet it was not until he had completed his seven years’ 
servitude that he was eligible for the higher position of master- 
mason, and this term master-mason is undoubtedly intended when 
we see the more usual entry of several apprentices and others made 
free, and their several fees being collected in one entry are thus 


described :— 


Item. Receed of seuerall psons made free w™™ the time 
of the charge aforesaid in lieu of their seueral gratuities and for 
their respective admissions and entrances into ye same Comp” 
at xxiii‘ x° a peice as by the ordinary Cort booke may appear 


viii! vit x* 


Whether there was any secret ceremony or further initiation 


d 


accompanying this ‘‘degree” of master-mason we cannot tell in the: 
absence of documentary evidence. I am inclined to think there was, 
as we constantly find in the expenditure certain sums spent at the 


“making free” of various members. 
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The Company also gained small sums from fines for 
misbehaviour, bad workmanship, or unruly conduct to the 
officers of the company. 


Fines. 


The rent of certain rooms over the gateway of Masons’ 
Hall produced a few shillings. The rent for rooms over 
the hall and parlour, usually let to the clerk or beadle, brought in 
20S. Od, a year. 

Certain small tenements adjoining the hall, and let to widows 
of freemen and others, brought in £5 175. 4d. a year. 

rire Then there was the right of “Search of Stone” within 

Search. the city and district. This was of considerable importance, 
but of course fluctuated from year to year; in 1623 it produced 
og os. Aa. 

The Search for Masons working on buildings who were not free 
of the Company also brought in certain fees. 

The following early notice of the speculative side of the Com- 
pany is found in this year’s account of money received :— 


Rents. 
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They charge themselves also w' money receyued of the P*™* 


10 hereafter named for their gratuitie at theyr acceptance unto the 
Livery, viz. :— 

ef Evan Lloyd ~~ ? : : ti 
Thomas Preestman tite 
James ffrench . : , avs ee 
Timothy Townesend ; peti age 
John Hince™ . ; ; aire 
John Kifford . ; ; oe tt 


These sums were evidently only part of the fine of £9 os. od. 
for joining the Livery, as we find James ffrench pays the balance of 
43 os. od. in the following year. 


ns Item. Reced of James ffrench when he toke uppon ‘I sal 


hym the Lyvrie 


In this year’s account the following entry is given, being a 
posting up from the quarterage book of the previous year when 
James ffrench and others were made Masons. 


Ke 65 Cee b~5, 2 Pe OA Le 
Brune, fren 1 Hope 


ie ay Sohn oe Goo a6"5 So ys poy 
vf ae lpn op og Ble 


Att the making mafons viz. John Hince, John 
Brown, Rowland Everett, Evan Lloyd, James ffrench, 
John Clarke, Thomas Rose, reced of them as apear' by the 
quart" booke 


1621. 


ix! vi® viii? 


What the proportion of the above paid by ffrench was, is not 
easy to discover, 


The following items are taken from the expenditure of the 
year 1620 :— 


ACCOUNTS 


Expenditure. 
Item. For swearing in the Master and Wardens at 
Guildhall . . 

Item. For a dinner for the Resear Hee same aa over a 
above xx* given by the younger Warden, and ten 
shillings each by the Master and upper Warden 

For Bread, drink, and fyre at theyr seuerall meetings w'"in 
the tyme of this accompt ; ‘ 

is To the Officer * of the company for one year’s wage 

= To the poore of the parish ; 

& Spent by the Wardens at the search (ot Pirbeek Crane 

Spent on the day of thanksgiving for the King’s delivery 
from Gower ® his treason 

5s For a forme att Pawles that day . 

On the thanksgiving of the ‘ie ae from “he Coane aer 
treason 

For a forme att Pawley. 2 to hear fhe sermon 

On the celebration of the Kings coronacon being the 18th 
year of his majesties raygne * 

For a form att Pawles to hear the sermon 

And on the day of His Majesty coming to Pawles® to Hess 
a sermon in Pawles Churchyard 

Lord Mayor's /¢em. For a dinner provided for the Compan el 
aoe theyre wiues, on Lord Mayor’s day . 

Item. For Wiflers staves that day 

For two forms att Pawles 

For Hangings that ins 

For Streamers 

Item. For sending children into Cree . 

For money disbursed for the copie of the “ Oren fees a 
accounts . 


July, 1620. 


1 The beadle 
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2 The Gowrie Conspiracy of 1600. John 2nd Earl Gowrie, a strong Presbyterian, 
having invited James to Gowrie House, with the intention of murdering him, was 


himself slain in the scuffle that ensued. 


3 At Paul’s Cross. Forms were provided by the vergers, and the fees were their 


perquisites. 4 Copper money was first used in London this year. 


5 After a severe illness. 
6 The New Plantation. 
7 Part of the Mercers’ Manor in which this Company had a share, 
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if, ES a. 
Item. Paid by the renter Warden for Match and powder? 6 O 
Item. For repairs to the Hall: Se 
_ For the Glasse Lies 
For Bricklayer Ue ee 
For Plasterer : ' a a) 
For mending Ranerete cE Ae) 
For the Smith OL, 
For the various repairs I i = 2beous 
1e1, Richard Flulin for misdoing his work at the Church in 
See Huggin Lane . ; SO BOuas 
Off Wilson for the like at the Church in New Fish Street OF CFs 
Off Richard Chilton for the like at the church in Bassishaw . AQOtPORRe 
Off Evan Lloyd for misdemeanor towards Richard Middleton the 
Upper Warden . OKO 
From him for the like to the melee company : = Ostia 
Off Ford for the like offence . 5 ; OT 5 age 
Off John Grene for not taking the place of Upper Warden . EOD eee 
Off Richard Chilton for not taking the place of Renter Warden? . 10 O O 


At the Election day dinner the wives of the members 
were usually present. 


: Item. Paid to the Parson of the parish for his tithe On 52a 
Expenditure. 
2 To the Scavenger 0 6 2 
Item. To the poor . : ; : ; ; CMs 
eh Item. Yor a form for ie Company to sitt at Pawles 
Crosse to hear the sermon ; : 0? 3200 
ftem. Spent at the baking and at the eating of ahs venison sent 
to the company by Mr. Colt . : Ie 1 7aee 
» For money paid to Mr. Chamberlain fae the ene Si 
Bohemia? by a PEECees from the Lord Ae : 5. 12 at OCR 


1 Ever since the Armada scare all the oe had to store a certain quantity 
of gunpowder in their halls. 

* The post of Renter Warden was one of great importance, and doubtless his 
duties occupied a considerable amount of time each week ; consequently the fine for 
exemption was heavy. 

’ The King of Bohemia, Frederick, son-in-law of King James, the opponent of 
the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Item. Paid unto the Kings Majesty for the whole subsidie given 
unto the Kings Majesty by Act of Parliament, in the 
18th and 1oth years of his raygne : ig5074 0 


This year the search for Purbeck brought in vs 16s. 6d, 


nae Fined Richard Hide for abusing the Warden . Om Ons 
’ Fined Thomas London for taking stone unsearched ! Om On20 
Item. Paid for two new deal tables for the Hall Za OenO 


ee The Masons Company bring before the Court of 
The Case 


of the. ‘Xlderman the fact that a great quantity of old and de- 
Plasterers: fective stonework existing in certain public buildings is 
being covered over with plaster, instead of being renewed with 
wrought stone. They are referred to the Commissioners of the 
Works. 

This commission was appointed in 1619, reconstituted in 1625, 
and continued till 1642 to control the plans of new buildings, with 
a view to reducing the streets to uniformity. Of this commis- 
sion, Inigo Jones, the Surveyor-General of Works, was a leading 
member. 

The Company therefore took their case against the Plasterers 
Company before the commissioners sitting at Guildhall (under the 
presidency of Inigo Jones), and obtained an injunction against them, 
and an order from the Lord Mayor’s Court was sent to the Plasterers, 
calling their attention to the matter. 

From this date we find constant entries concerning actions taken 
by the Masons against the Plasterers who offended from time to 


time in this respect. 


King James lent him £30,000 at first, afterwards Parliament granted two subsidies 
for £200,000 to enable James to assist his fallen son-in-law. 

1 When stone arrived in the river, the Company sent searchers to see if it was 
of the required thickness before it was allowed to be landed. Any stone found not 
to be of the proper size was forfeited to the Company, and sold by them for small 


work. 
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ff ayy Wad 
1624. Paid to the poor in Bridwell SOs Ome 
The viies 122. Paid for a supper to the Livery and cieine wives 
dine with at the eating of a buck given. by William Shipman 
t : c 
Company. an antient member of the Company : : ek O 


The trouble with the plasterers causes the Company to enter an 
action against the Plasterers Company, to prevent their mending 
church windows with mortar instead of stone. 


she Vues 
iin Item. Paid for Bread beer and candles! , 2 TORgO 
3 Paid at the burial of Benjamin Rcatea? <) 10. 7050 
pete The Company ordered to provide twenty-five quarters 
Granay, of wheat, and store it in their granary in case of want.” 
mC The ancient cross in Cheape having been repaired in 
e@ Cross 


inCheape. honour of the king’s coronation, the Masons Company 
attended at ‘a view” of the work, those members who absented 
themselves being fined in consequence. 


Black and From the following item, we gather that the colours of 

White the : . 

Colours of the company were black and white, as doubtless was their 
the 


Company. ancient livery. 


Spent on Lord Mayor’s day for herbs for Strewings, Wood, Coal, 

Ribbons, black and white for the Whiflers, &c., &c. . 

The Company evidently divided with the corporation 
the fines inflicted on their members by the city, as by the 
following entry. 


1626. 


Paid to the Chamberlain of London due to the city as the moiety 
of fines received this last year . : : : : : ; xia 
: 5 eke ee 

/tem. Spent at the Election of Members for the first 


1627. By : 
Parliament of King Charles ist. : On1 37 aes 


1 This happens every year. 
2 It was usual to attend the funeral of a member of the Court of Assistants. 
P} 


Besides having armouries, the companies were called on to store wheat in case 
of famine. 
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Se Sx 2! 
Ffynes of Received of Henry Walton for his fyne for faultie 
phe, Couste. workmanship about the church in the Old Jury OP 68S 
Received of Richard Banke for his fyne for faultie workmanship 0; 6.8 
Received of Danniell Challoner for his fyne for coming after the 
tyme of prayer on the quarter day for Christmas quarter, 
according to a late order on that behalf OSG. 
Received of Thomas Stanley for the like. : Oo L © 
Received of Abraham Masters for his fyne for not ea eendine 
Paules Cross on the day of the King’s! Coronation the 27th 
of March ey 8) fo 
Monies pard. 
Item. Paid for the expenses upon a meeting with the company of 
Mercers for Ireland business . : Oo 8 4 
5 Paid Edmund Robarts, Clark of this company for hee years 
TCC : : . 3 : ‘ ; : ; su Ono 
Paid which was spent att a dinner the 1st of August 1636 . 
upon a view then taken of work done by Mr. Walton 
about the Church St. Olave in the Old Jury . Crerdeeal 
. Paid which was spent at a meeting of the company about 
the discharging of some prest in the Kings works . On2. 6 
s Paid to the Cook for two lambe pyes on Audit day Omnsee© 
% Paid to the poore of this parish : O, 3 34 
53 Paid that which was spent att a dinner at The ee 
Tuns near Holborn Bridge on the Feast of St. Luke 
where all the Livery and divers of the Yeomanry were 
present 1a i Tee) 
Paid for cleaning the Hall ATER Lord Mayors AL, O° 3) 3 
Paid for beer and ale on Lord Mayor’s day . 0.130 
¥ Paid for ribbons : On 55 7a. 
Paid for the use of the pein ee O13 4 
. Paid for charcole to burn in the Hall Ow ono 
2 Paid for a new floor in the court parlour Far OwnO 
5; Paid for a new desk in the Hall ; O14 O 
Item. Paid for a copy of the accounts Which were 
et passed by the company of Mercers touching 
in Ireland wherein the company have a share OC (O20 


1 Charles I. 
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Ttem. Paid for a dinner att The Three Tuns when the company 
of Bricklayers met this Company . é . , 
4 Paid in discharge of a Bill of expenses amounting to 
41 os. 11d. when the Master and Wardens of this 
Company and the Master and Wardens of the Brick- 
layers met about the suppressing of foreigners employed 
by the Earl of Devonshire 
Received of John Robarts the son so dard Robars 
late citizen also Freemason of London deceased 
made free by patrimony, the 13th May, 1628 
the Received by the sale of divers goods heretofore in the 


1628. 


Saas yearly charge of the Renter of the Warden of this 
Bulb dome of Company, which were sold by consent of the Court 
Ree towards the discharge of 430, given by the Com- 
ae aa pany to Sir Martin Lumley, Knight, for disbursing 
Subsidies, 


of £100 a portion of 4300 assessed on this Com- 

pany by a vote of common Council for the Kings Majesty 

they were one great brass pot 41 6s. Two dozen platters 

great and small, nine saucers, two candlesticks, one basin, 

one ewer, two pint pots of pewter weighing 87 lbs. 2 oz. at 

tenpence per pound = £3 7s. 6d. and for plate 15 spoons, 6 gilt 

spoons and one bowl in all= : 

ftem. Paid for a breakfast when hs Waster Wain, 

and others of the company met with Stewards, 

about the Companies affairs 6s. tod. For a bottle of 

sack for the women on the morrow after the feast at 

the Hall 2s. For the Upholder for hangings then used 

13s. 4a. Spent on them and others of the company in 
packs isoimeall 

/tem. Paid in several expenses on the morrow nok ane iG a St. 

Simon and St. Jude viz. for ribbons for colours! for the 

whifflers and officers 7s. For six staves 2s. and which 

was given to the trumpter 2s. 6d. ‘ 

3 Paid which was spent for a supper made for ae company 

for the burial of Thomas Miles over and about £1 Ios. 

given therefore by his widow . ‘ , : 

Fep. 15th, ‘Ze. For a dinner made for the ioe Agent in 

pean: Ireland and some of the Cooks company 


1628. 


o wh 


I 


io) 


it 


ao = 


* As before noted, the colours of the Company were black and white. 
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Item. Paid in sundry expenses at several times inand £ s. d. 


eto about the restraining of the Plasterers from 
proceeding in their work about the Churches of St. 
Michael in Crooked Lane and St. Alphage . : sO 
aon Fined Thomas Stanley for coming to the Hall on a 
general quarter day without his gown. ; Opie © 
Fined John Gardiner for coming late on quarter day and bee 
absent from Pauls Church. +e OF (OFA 
Paid to a Sergeant employed about AHR 4! Sieesen the 
Carer= . , : : , ; : : : : orf Of staeeO 
Item. Paid in expenses in pressing of men for the 
1629. 
King’s work . : 5 ; : ep ohare le: 
Item. Paid which was lost by light Sal : : POM le 
re Paid two Sack of Coals > , On2 


; For the use of hangings of eo eciry! in the Hall sf the 
general Feast there holden : : : ; 
a Paid for Links on twelfth-day at night : ; Oman 
5 Paid for expenses on meeting with the company of Mercere 
for Ireland business : 
Received of Thomas Jordan for the ioe which fe ire gave to 


(e) 
_ 
oo 
oo 


the company : : , : : sett O18O 
" of the Company of Wercers the sum os : ; ~~ (SNlO 2" 

being this company’s portion out of the Blancaen of 

Ireland. 


: of Thomas Clarke grocer two barrels of old See 
weighing 106 lbs. at 8@. a pound ; 
Item. Paid to Mr. Middleton the Master towards the money te be 
paid by him for the new building in this Hall : slg sO. 7 


THE MERMAID TOKEN, 1640. 


1 The carvers or “ marblers” had become merged into this Company. Stow says 
of them, ‘They hold some friendshipp with the Masons, and are thought to be 
esteemed among them in Fellowship.” Certain it is that the Masons assumed control 
over the carvers or monumental masons from the earliest records of 1620. See 
Appendix. 

2 This was not the rent for one year, but several. 
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LOG), 


Item. Paid which was spent at the Mermaid! Tavern in Bread 
Street on a meeting about the collection for building”. 0 16 2 
Some old armour ® sold sO 1510 
Received of several Members of ine Commant tawaee 
the raising to that proportion of corn which was to 
be provided by this Company for the supplies of this City in 
the time of dearth®... : Abe GG 
ltem. Paid which was spent at the Gace Tavem fon a dimen after 
a meeting about the suppression of Plasterers working 


” 


1631. 


at Guildhall . : : aie es : » OO m 7 
e Paid for.a dinner at the Siar S Tsetae ; : : 1 0 TORO 
- Paid for the like at the Mermaid on audit day. ; 2 i Eure 

a Paid at the Star in Coleman Street * for a dinner on collect- 
ing the money assessed for corn? . | sees 

is Paid to Mr. Warde the Mealman towards the Conteanr: S 
-meal to supply the market. : : : i Oo LOS 

1632. Of James Holmes for his fine for being absent att Mr. 
Route, Wilsons his funerall . : S90 A ae 


From the above fine, it is evident that the old custom of attend- 
ing the obsequies of a departed member of the gild was to a certain 
extent compulsory. 


1 The Mermaid was a noted old house in the city. As early as 1464 it was one 
of the haunts of Sir John Howard, whose steward records, anno 1464: ‘Paid for 
Wyn at the Mermayd in Bred Street for my master and Syr Nicholas Latimer, Xd ob.” 
In 1603 Sir Walter Raleigh established a literary club in this house, doubtless the first 
in England ; among its members were Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Seldon, and others. Vide Hotten’s Hist. of Signboards. 

® The tenements belonging to the company were restored at this time. 

> Possibly dating from early Tudor times, and considered useless. 

* The Star Tavern, in Coleman Street, was the house most frequented by the 
Company. It was at this tavern that Oliver Cromwell used to meet some of his party, 
as was deposed to by one of the witnesses in the trial of Hugh Peters at the Restora- 
tion. 

® Corn. From a very remote date the Companies of London were required to 
provide a granary to store up a certain quantity of corn and meal against a bad _har- 
vest ; also to husband coal between Ladyday and Michaelmas. ‘The granary of the 
Masons Company was situate near the Bridge House. 
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“pit The next item in the expenditure is one of very great 


The : : : : y 
Acceptea Interest, as being an important notice of the esoteric 


masons character of the Company, and the one that has been 
previously noticed in the Introduction, proving “living” speculative 
masonry in London earlier by fifty years than Ashmole’s statement 
of 1682. 

It occurs in the middle of the accounts for the year 1631, and is 


as follows : 


AgiGie laut fig pithy ay a 4 


Paid in goeing abroad and att a meeteing att the Hall about the 
to be 
Masons that were accepted ; : : : : VI 


It is evident that these Accepted Masons were on a different 
footing to those who were admitted to the freedom of the Company 
by servitude or patrimony. The word accepted only occurs a few 
times in the whole of the accounts, and from the inventories of the 
Company's goods, which will be given later on, and the other entries 
concerning these members, proof is obtained that the accepted masons 
who joined this London masons gild, did so, not necessarily for the 
benefit of the freedom of the company, but rather for the privilege of 
attending the Masons’ Hall Lodge, at which Ashmole was present 
in 1682. This, together with the entries of 1620, are the eardzest* 
post Reformation notices of speculative masonry yet discovered in 
England. 

The following extract shows the Company's share in the ex- 


penses of the coronation of Charles I. 


Fy -Sa de. 
ee Item. Money raised towards the payment of £10 I5s. 
assessed by Act of Common Council on this Com- 
pany towards defraying of the City’s charge about the 
Pageants erected at the beginning of His Majesty's reign . Of 8 


1 Vide Introduction, page 8. 
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Item. Paid for meatage porterage and weighing of 3 qrs. of meal 
and for carring thereof. ‘ KS 
Item. Paid the Miller for pantie 3 qrs. nee : LO) Ogee 
P Paid to Mr. Middleton as interest on 4100 lent 
towards the buildings about this house. : el Ome 
Item. Monies received towards the raising ‘of fe IOS. 
assessed on this Company (among the others) for 
the late murder committed on the body of Mr. John Lamb, 
Doctor :— 


be | 
— 


1632. 


1633. 


[Then follows a list of subscribers 6d. each.] 

John Lamb, the astrologer, was attacked by the London mob 
on leaving the Fortune Theatre, Finsbury, June 23rd, 1628, and 
beaten with sticks until rescued. From the injuries received he died 
two days afterwards. The cause of the assault was his intimacy 
with the Duke of Buckingham, who was disliked by the citizens ; 
and his reputed crimes of employing magical charms to corrupt 
chaste women. For the murder of Lamb the city was fined 1,500 
marks. 

1633. Nicholas Stone, master of the Company. 

This famous sculptor and mason, so well known as being the . 
contractor and supervisor of nearly all the work executed by Inigo 
Jones in London, was born at Woodbury, near Exeter, in the year 
1586. 

Early in the 17th century he came to London, and for a time 
lived with one Isaac James, the successor to Richard Stevens, a 
notable Flemish marble mason. With James he was employed upon 
the Earl of Northampton’s monument at Greenwich. About the 
year 1612 Stone went to Holland and studied the Dutch School of 
Ornament. Returning in 1616, he first visited Scotland, where he 
was employed on various works 

In the year 1619 we find him in London superintending the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, and soon after managing the 
affairs of Inigo Jones. Indeed, from a tradition preserved by 
Vertue, concerning their burying their joint-stock of ready money 
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in Scotland-yard during the Civil War, it would seem that Stone 
was in partnership with Inigo Jones. 

In 1620 Stone was appointed Master Mason to the king. The 
following is the grant of office, taken from Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting in England. 


NICHOLAS STONE (1586-1647). 
[Zrom Walpole's ‘* Anecdotes of Painting,” etc.] 


AGrantof the CHARLES by the grace of God King of England, 


Office of Mas- 


ter Mason, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith 


1633. etc. 

To all whome these presents shall come, greeting. 

Know yee that wee, of our especiall grace, certaine knowledge 
and meere motion, and for divers other good causes and considera- 
tions us at this present moveing, have given and graunted, and, by 
these presents, for us our heirs and successors, doe give and graunte 
to our trusty and wel-beloved servaunt Nicholas Stone the office 
and place of our Master Mason and Architeckt for all our buildings 
and reparations within our honor and castle of Windsor, and him 
the said Nicholas Stone, our said Master Mason and Architeckt for 


1 Dallaway, new ed., Wornum, vol. iii. p. 302, 
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all our said buildings and reparations within our honour and castle of 
Windsor aforesaid, wee doe make, ordaine constitute and appointe 
by these presents. 

To have hold execute and enjoy the said office and place of our 
Master Mason and Architeckt for all our buildings and reparations 
within our honour and castle of Windsor aforesaid, to the said 
Nicholas Stone, by himselfe, or his sufficient deputy and deputies, 
for and dureing the terme of his naturall life ; 

And further, of our more ample grace, certeine knowledge and 
mere motion, wee have given and graunted, and by these presents, 
for us our heires and successors, we doe give and graunt to the said 
Nicholas Stone for the executeing of the said office and peace, the 
wages and fee of twelve pence of lawfull money of England by the 
day, in as large and ample manner as William Suthis, or any other 
person or persons heretofore, having, executed and enjoyed the said 
office and place, hath had or ought to have had and enjoyed; to 
have and yearely to receive the said wages and fee of twelve pence 
by the daye, to the said Nicholas Stone and his assignes, from the 
daye of the date of these presents, for and dureing the naturall life 
of him the said Nicholas Stone, out of the treasure of us our heires 
and successors, by the hands of the treasorer and chamberlaines of 
us our heires and successors there for the time being, at the fower 
usuall feasts or termes of the yeare, that is to say, at the feasts of 
the Nativitie of Saint John Baptist, St. Michzel the Archangell, the 
Birth of our Lord God, and the Annuntiation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, by even and equall portions yearlie to be paid, together with 
all the other profitts commoddities and allowances to the same office 
and place due, incident or in anie wise appertayneing, in as lardge 
and ample manner as the said William Suthis or any other person or 
persons heretofore haveing executed and enjoyed the said office hath 
had, or ought to have had and enjoyed. 

Although expresse mention, etc. 

In witnesse whereof, etc. 
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Witnesse our selfe at Westminster, the one and twentieth day 


of Aprill. 
Per Breve de Privato Sigillo. 


Grant to Nicholas Stone, Master Mason 
Pro Nicholas Stone. 


The King the twenty-first day of Aprill, granteth to Nicholas 
Stone the office and place of Master Mason of all the King’s build- 
ings and reparations within the honor and castle of Windsor during 


Hissute.— PS. 


From a diary left by Stone, it appears that for sepulchral monu- 
‘ments alone he received no less than 410,889; the highest sum he 
received being for the monument of Lord and Lady Spencer at 
Althorp, Lincolnshire, for which he received £600, a very large 
sum when we consider the value of the 4 in those days. 

Stone died in 1647, and was buried in S. Martins-in-the- Fields, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 

According to Timbs, this monument was adorned with his bust 
finely carved in profile, with tools used in masonry around, such as 
the compasses, square, etc., etc. 

The following lines were inscribed on the tablet :— 

“To the lasting memory of Nicholas Stone, Esq., Master Mason 
to his Majesty; in his lifetime esteemed for his knowledge in Sculp- 
ture and Architecture, which his Works in many parts do testify ; 
and though made for others will prove monuments of his fame. He 
departed this life on the 24th of August, 1647, aged sixty-one, 
and lyeth buried near the pulpit in this Church.” 


AUTOGRAPH OF NICHOLAS STONE, 
(From the Books of the Company.) 
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1633. The position of the wardens of a city company was 
Wardens’ x - ‘ 
Liabilities. one of great importance, though at the same time it had 
its disadvantages, as will be seen from the next entry relating to the 
Lord Mayor’s precept, “ That all the companies should provide a 


certain quantity of corn in case of want.” 


Paid Mr. John Shuttleworth late renter Warden of the Company due 
unto him as by the foot of the last year’s account iiii! x* o‘ and more which 
he disbursed when he and Mr. Priestman were committed to Newgate about 
the corn. 


The Company did them honour on their release, as we find the 
following :— 

Paid for a dinner made the day that Mr. Shuttleworth and Mr. Priest- 
man were enlarged out of Newgate Gaol, being the 29th day of November, 
1632. 

Item. Paid for torch and lincke, etc. ; ; : Q . VEO 

No doubt in connection with the above dinner. 

It is interesting to find at this date the following 

entry :— 


1633, 


Paid which was given unto Isaac Gardner a poor brother . Sonvic 


The word brother is only once or twice found in the records. 
The old masons’ poem of the 16th century laid down that masons 
should call each other Brother; and the above entry may be a small 
link with the past. 

Isaac Gardner was a freeman of the Company as early as 1620, 
and paid quarterage. 


Confirmation Paid the x" November 1634 for the approbacon and confir- 
of the Arms. GOD5 atte ce DOG 
1634. macon of the Companys Arms = iiii! vis viii®. 

This was the year of the visitation of the city of London, made 

by Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, who signed the original 

grant of arms to the Masons Company as being entered in the 


visitation, 
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Paid for mending the hour-glass vi" 

Le Ss as 

Item. Received of the ee of Gardiners for the 

1634. 

use of this Hall 16s 0" 0 

Received of Mr. James Frenche a fine for using some an pouceee 
ful language in court : : : Carlee) 

Item. Paid for a dinner at the Globe Tavern in Flect St. the 5th 
of November Seg hie 4 
Paid for Lincks upon @nrctmas ey at fiche Ol 10 
Fe Paid for the carriage of forfeited stone to the Hall OY i 1 

55 Paid in discharge of two fifteenths for the water course at 
the Banqueting House! COE, 


1635. 


An entry in the accounts for this year shows that a 


marble mason, being a member of the Company, was still 
designated as such, although the marblers as_a company had long 


ceased to exist. 


Item. p" w was given in charity to ye wife of Francis Gugg, 
Marbler 


The income this year from quarterage, 


1636. 
fines, and the result of search of stone pro- 
duced 
ane Item. Received of Thomas Jordan deceased the sum 
j of 


to be disposed of as the Court think fit. 
Item. Paid for painting the Company’s Arms at their Granary 
in the Bridge House 
: Paid which was spent after a mecting Be the ford 
Mayor with His Majesty’s Lieut.-Colonel touching 
six masons to be impressed for His Majesty’s service 
in the repairing of the Castle Cornett in the Isle of 


Garnesey 

e Paid for beer at fie eri at the section of Maier eid 
Wardens 

, Paid for strewing then 


DOO. © -G 

Co © © 
OR 4 <eT 
Ortialy 
ey 6) 
QO © 


1 Whitehall. 


M 
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Ship money first mentioned in the accounts as fol- 
Ship Money. 


lows— 
SHIPP-MONEY.! 
Ttem. Received w in y° time of this accompte of divers 
members of this brotherhood certain several sums of 


money assessed upon them for ye raising of two several XXIMs. II Id. 


a : ‘ ZI Os. 3d. 
sums of xl* (40 shillings) to be paid by this house to- CUE) 
wards ye provicon for his mates Navie Royall. 

1636. Attention has already been directed to the custom of 


Master 
Masons. apprentices becoming master masons on their taking up the 


freedom of the company. 

The following extract explains the various sums, making up the 
total of one pound three shillings and tenpence, which was payable 
by the apprentice on becoming free of the company. 


Chum ws LaiadeL padahio! 
fpr mae fer), 
aaa 


i ms PG byte 
as ENE 
. Smif De 


a Wn fe? we enfaanne 
Ts) Cen ee 


[= 4 


* This ship-money was perhaps the most constitutional act of Charles, although 
it may have been one of the principal causes of the Civil War. London being a chiet 
port, paid ship-money with the other coast towns before the inland towns were taxed? 
and it was the taxing the inland towns and villages which gave the oppor tunity toa 
discontented country squire, known in history as John Hampden, of posing as a 
“patriot.” Unfortunately for Charles, he relied only on a few advisers, instead of a 
representative Parliament, which would doubtless have supported him in forming 


navy, and in taxing the country at large to provide for such a 
protection. 


a 
a necessary comintee! 
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Of Thomas ffardell ye late Apprentice of Hugh Jones made free 
y° xiiii™ of July 1635, by way of gratuitie to this iis 
then xx* for his admission then to be a Master iiiS my & for ‘| bc 
his entrance then vi". é 

Of Thomas Pickton y° late apprentice o eh Jones | (OF ve eTike) 
then 

Of Walter Mosse y° Fate apprentice ef Thomas Toran y° vii day of 
October 1635 for y°® like 


Of ee Coates y® late apprentice of Fenty Walton en or ve We ms 


xxii x‘ 


Xx x 


Of William Cisinkericn 5 y* yas Beptentice ai we Ward Bien Lota ecg 
y° like : AS cor 

Of Beniamyn Fichatdson i son of Benoni Roehrdion ey 
Citizen and Freemason of London deceased being made free } xxiii’ x* 
by Patrimony ye viii day of ffebruary 1635 for y° like sf 

Of Richard Crooke y° late apprentice of Mr. W™ Smith for the ) 


Xi x 
like att y® time of his making free 


Of William Smithe y°® late apprentice of Mr. John Gardner then ty; i) xxiis x! 
° like at Ae 

Of ee Wall y° late apipeniice a Mr. sane Canines then for ) eee 
y° like / ; cleat a 

Of William Ay bithawes We rate apprentice of Roger Barnes then for ) exits x? 
y° like i) aa 


From the above it is evident that after serving the usual term 
of seven years, the apprentice was entitled to the freedom of the 
Company, and further, that at this date it was customary to take up 
with the freedom the position or degree of a master of the craft, for 
which grade or position an extra fee of i* ij" was payable. 

There is no evidence of any particular ceremony attending the 
position of a master. mason ; possibly it consisted of administering 
another and a different oath from the one taken by the apprentice on 
being presented. It may be that the bye-laws of that date, now 
unfortunately lost, contained particulars of this ceremony, together 
with the oath of the master mason; of this we cannot speak with 
certainty. 

Concerning the position of a master mason, in the “ Defence of 
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Masonry,” printed by Anderson in the 1738 edition of the Constitu- 
tions of Masonry, attention is drawn to the City Companies. 

“There area Master, two Wardens, and a number of Assistants, 
to make what the Dissector, may call [if he pleases] a Perfect Lodge 
in the City Companies. There is the Degree of Enter'd Prentices, 
Master of his Trade, or Fellow Craft, and Master, or the Master of 
the Company.” 

The author of the tract evidently knew of the fact that, when 
the apprentice had completed his servitude, he usually became a 
freeman and master of his trade, or, as he calls it, a fellow craft. As 
we have seen, the custom of the Masons’ Company appears to have 
been as follows :— 

After the apprentice had become free from his indenture, 
according to a usual custom he was entitled to the freedom of the 
company, which was obtained by the payment of a fee of ii iii", and 
an extra fee of vi" for entrance money. The gratuztze of xx* was 
apparently not extracted before 1623, aS previous to that date the 
sum of xx* is not found in connection with the freedom of the Com- 
pany. What this gratuitie was for we are unable to surmise in the 
absence of the minute books of the period. It may, however, have 
been devoted to entertainment,’ as the following entry is one of 
common occurrence. : 

1626 y® xx" of October att ye makeing free of Edward Callice . ; ME 


The following extracts are taken from the years 1637 


1637. 
and 1633 -—— 


fe ee 
tem. Paid which was spent on election day being given to Mrs. 
_ Robarts and the Beadle also for Strewings and Nose- 
gnifls? , : ; ; ; : ~~ JO; Mies 
‘5 Paid after a meeting called for Mr. Kinsman and others to 
appear for defective work about the Temple Church . 0 0 5 


; : , : ae 
It may have been a payment made instead of providing for a feast. 
At meetings in the hall, the floor was strewn with rushes or other dried herbage 


ANC CONWUINIES. 


Item. Paid in expenses after a meeting of the company at Pauls 
Church on Candlemas day at night on Links etc 
= Paid in discharge of ship money . : 
< Paid in sundry expenses for several journeys ane by 
water and with coach and horses into the country. As 
to Lambeth, Croyden, Fulham, Hampton Court, White- 
hall, to restrain congas work on rotten or decayed 
stone 
. Paid in discharge of expenses abou tne Benita eas en 
: the Lord Mayor was sworn 
' Paid for oysters once ; 3 
1638, received of Henry Wilson By a ane ee appearing in a 
aes borrowed gown, and of William Sterne for lending 
the gown, each. 
Of Edward Collis for appearing = eta a gown 
Item. Paid which was spent at the King’s Arms! near one Hall 
when the company met to agree with their cook 
Spent when we met about the difference for our standing usurped 


4 S 
© wil 
A620 
523 © 
28 16 
© 3 
© i 
© i 
O 5 
O 15 


by the company of Butchers” 


1ess, | Paid which was spent when the Company Waited en 
Oct. 31. 


Marie de their standing rails at the corning in of the Queen 
pieces Mother of France, viz. : 
visits 


England. Paid for stands 
Paid for carrying poles and board 
, the carpenter for rails 
peion the wire of blue cloth. . 
, for the porter 
, for strewing, links, and Coe 
, for wine and beer at the stand . 
, for whifflers ? 
ee tor Staves. 


@) 1) ©) @) © Cl GE © © 
O Hu ND et On Wo et ot 


maT Sy (Se) N (os) 


Sire oN 


in place of a carpet. Nosegays were also presented to the assistants, and are con- 


stantly mentioned. 


1 The King’s Arms was situated near what is now known as King’s Arms Yard, 


Moorgate Street, and gave the street its name. 


2 This is curious, as the Butchers ranked 24th on the list, the Masons being 4oth; 


therefore, to take up the Mason’s stand would be to lower their precedence. 


was some other reason doubtless for this act. 


3 Whifflers, or ushers. Men with staves to clear the road for a procession. 


There 
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Paid into the Chamber of London in part of £24 assessed on the 
Company towards the charge of renewing the pie s Charter, 


by Poll on the Company 
Paid the Cook for the feast kept on eat May: or’s ay at othe Hall 5 24atOn ee 


WHIFFLER AND HENCHMAN, 


William Smith, master of the Company. He died in 

te 1646, and was buried in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street,’ 
London, when a tombstone, bearing the Arms of the Company, viz., 
on a chevron (plain) between three towers, a pair of compasses ex- 


tended, has the following inscription :— 


“ Here Lyeth the body of William Smith 
Citizen and Freemason of London 
Who lived to the age of 66 years 
And departed this life the 25" day of January 1646.” 
ae Once again we find differences occurring between the 
plasterers and the masons, the latter company again taking 
their case before Inigo Jones. 


* Papworth, Zrans. Lodge Quat, Coronati, vol. iv. p. 247. 
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ee, 


Paid which was laid out when the plasterers were found at work at 
St. Laurence’s Church and in prosecuting them ; ee vine Ko 
Paid which was given to the Lord Mayors officer at that time , ii® 
Paid which was spent at that time in going by water to Inigo Jones 1° 
1641, Paid for one barrel of Gunpowder hears 20 
pre Out e Paid for two Musketts,! 14/6 each I 30)-@ 
Civil War. Paid for two Musketts bandyleers On ano. 
Paid for fourteen pound of Match @ 4" per Ib. Oa 
Paid for half a hundred muskett shot o 8 O 
tate Received of several Members of this Caviar oe their 
Poll money according to the Statue. ’ yee ae 
Received of several Members who were in arrear for Pow der 
money : ZO. 
Received for the sale of stone ® in he rand : ip eon ca 
Paid which was spent when the Company attended the coming aff 
the King’s Majesty from Scotland and for the standing, cloth, 
and other things vy lOMTs TO 
Paid for the 12 red russia Bates: Boos in rhe “ayer ; eee OPO 
Paid at a meeting upon an order of Parliament concern- 
1643.3 
ing the Irish business 4” 1246.70 
Paid to the collector for the subsidy raised pone. ine ete of 
440,000 2210 oO 
London Laid for ten pace etsy 4 
LS ea , for painting them Os 4 
a Siege. » for ten shovels and spades ae eat 
Paid for four Mattocks Ole KOK eS) 
Paid for paper for the whole year Ox tao 
Son Paid to John Shaw the Company’s ee that went out 
in the Green regiment en O 
Received for two barrels of powder . gp 0 
1645. ; 
Received for two musketts TeTO OK 
Received for a sword O.8o: 0 


1 To add to their stock of arms. 

* Forfeited stone was stored in the yard of the hall, and from time to time sold. 

3 This year, that fine old cross which stood in Cheapside, was pulled down by an 
Order of the Parliament, obtained by the fanatics, as being superstitious. 

4 In consequence of a charge brought against the City Companies for having 
usurped more land than had been originally granted, fines were inflicted, but their 
rights maintained, 
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She 
Paid to the collector of the poor of the parish . ; i : ~ (11m 
oe Paid the Carpenters bill for shelves whereon the gun- 
, powder and musketts stand and hang. : t 13662 
ae Paid into the Chamber of London according to recone 
to be lent tothe King’s use. 100: «0 0 
Paid which was spent at a meeting at the @cieveil ou ihe loan 
of £60,000. : Oulas we 
Paid for the first two ee eect to King Charlee in ee fon 
year of his reign 2° (Oune 
Paid for a man to watch on Cine in Ne eee and at aN 
Church doors at night ; i : F : =O). coe 


In ordér to raisé money to meet the expenses os 
tthe Company by reason of the constant calls on them, 
either by the king or the parliament, we find that on Oct. oth, 
1645, they raised the sum of 4120, by a mortgage on part of 
their property, namely, certain tenements adjoining the hall. The 
deed is made between certain members of the Company of the 
one part, and Robert Buckland, of Southwark, of the other, whereby 
the said tenements are let to Robert Buckland for a term of ninety- 
nine years at the yearly rent of one pepper corn, but should the 
members of the Company pay unto the said Robert Buckland the 
sum of £127 4s. before a certain date, then the lease of ninety-nine 
years was at an end. 
This is the first of a number of such transactions which were 
necessary to raise funds to meet the requirements of the age. 


ue Paid to the smith for a candlestick and a pound of & 3. a, 
candles. : : 1d MOM ae 
Paid at Campden House to the Commies to Eccneeeenon for 
several assessment. : : i021. 0 ae 
Paid to the Collector for the assessment for er : : o OUIE ae 
pas KKing Charles murdered at Whitehall. 
January 30th, 


The chief reason of the citizens siding with the Parlia- 
ment in the Civil War was their proximity to that power and their 
unwillingness to resist its orders or demands. 
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The city, however, showed its ¢vwe character in the election of 
the Royalist Lord Mayor, Abraham Reynardson, who absolutely 
refused to proclaim the abolition of Royalty, and was committed to 
the Tower and heavily fined in consequence ; a new mayor was 
elected who was a known Roundhead, but at the Restoration he took 
Reynardson’s place in the Tower for his pains. 

Poe That the war was a great blow to the trade of the 

London masons may be illustrated by the case of St. 

Paul’s previous to the outbreak. Subscriptions had been started 

towards raising the sum of £22,536 to be spent on the restoration 

of the fabric. To this sum Sir Paul Pindar gave £10,000, and Laud 
J,1, 200, 

Inigo Jones’ began the work, assisted by Nicholas Stone, a 
member, and afterwards master of the Masons Company. At the 
west end he reared a portico of Corinthian columns, and intended to 
continue the work of restoration in the same pagan style; the war, 
however, put a stop to all work of this kind in London. During the 
war the Parliament made sad havoc with the funds subscribed for 
the above object. They seized the balance of some £17,000 for the 
payment of their Roundhead followers, they burnt the rich ecclesias- 
tical needlework for the sake of the gold thread, the silver vessels 
belonging to the ecclesiastic service were sold for the artillery by 
Cromwell, and a story was current at the time that Cromwell intended 
to sell the sacred fabric for a synagogue to the Jews. 

It is a fact that the choir was converted into a stable for the 
cavalry, and the aisles turned into skittle alleys for the recreation of 
the ‘ psalm-singing soldiers.” 

The Commonwealth ordered that January 30th, the 
anniversary of the death of Charles, should be kept as a 
day of “ Thanksgiving” ; hence we find the following item: 


1650, 


1 Both Inigo Jones and Nicholas Stone were members of the “Society” of 
Freemasons. According to Anderson, who wrote in 1738, Nicholas Stone is credited 
by him with having written a valuable MS. history of the society and its antiquities ; 
which MS, it is said, however, was unfortunately destroyed in 1720. 
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Se Fe 
Paid which was spent the 30th of January when the Company attended 
Pauls being thanksgiving day. : : Ole 


1650. The next extract of importance from the accounts 
vaeepusues OCCUTS under .date of 1650, and as it is one of those few 
ormasemry: notices of the esoteric character of the Company which 
appear in this record, it cannot be passed over without a few re- 


marks. 


ee Kies Cleaoe 


w/oa 39 tU ” 


The extract in question reads as follows :— 


ae Item. Weced of Thomas Moore junr. in full of his 
fine for coming on the Liuerie & admission, uppon Ac- | iiii! 

ceptance of Masonry . . : . : : | 
Item. Reced of Richard Herneden for the like the sum of <, edi 


The sum of £4 paid by each of the above made up their full 
fine of £10, as may be seen by the following entry, taken from the 
accounts of the year ending 1648 :— 
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Item. Reced of Mr. Moore and Mr. Herneden in 
part of their fine of nyne pounds a peice for coming on | xii! 
ye Livery . 


1648. 


The third portion of the extract states that “Mr. Andrew Mer- 
vin, the present Warden,” paid xx* for ““Coming on The Accepcon.,” 
In other words this was evidently the fee for joining the Masons’ 
Hall Lodge of Speculative Masonry. (See anée, page 140.) 

As before stated, for operative members the fine was £9, and 
for others £10, as there was in the latter case an extra fee of Li 
to be paid for initiation or acceptance of Masonry. 

The custom of this company, in common with the other trade 
gilds, was to elect on to the livery or clothing certain of the yeomandry 
or freemen whenever they applied for that position, or when the 
Company desired to add to that division. 

The freemen, as we have seen, were either operative masons 
who had obtained the freedom by servitude, or else the sons of 
freemen who claimed admission by patrimony. 

At this date there could be little or no inducement for persons 
not in any way connected with the building trade to join this small 
and comparatively poor company. Consequently, where any men- 
tion of such rare occasions does occur, we are naturally curious to 
discover if admission was sought for the purpose of joining the 
esoteric or speculative portion of the Company, which at this date 
still lingered within the precincts of the Masons’ Hall. 

The statement that Mr. Thomas Moore, junr., and Mr. Richard 


a3 


Herneden were elected after and “upon” their acceptance of 
Masonry can leave but little doubt that initiation into speculative 
masonry was necessary BEFORE they could be admitted to member- 
ship, and join the Livery of the Masons Company. 

Thus, it seems clear that acceptance of Masonry was one, if not 
the only means by which a person in no way connected with the 
Company by trade or blood became eligible for membership. ‘This 


course was taken in lieu of being apprenticed, and thus the new 
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member became an accepted free mason.’ This could always be 
arranged by his being received into the lodge of speculative masonry 
which was held in the Hall of the Company, when the old Masons: 
Gild legend, or old charges, was doubtlessly read over to him, and 
the pass word with its ceremonies, or as it was termed in Scotland, 
the mason-word, being imparted to him after he had taken a solemn 
oath of secrecy. This custom, which fell into disuse early in the 
eighteenth century, doubtless gave rise to the tradition” that before 
a man could join the Masons Company he must be initiated into 
the mysteries of speculative masonry. 

The records of the operative Masons’ Lodge at Edinburgh 
prove beyond doubt that many individuals of high social rank joined 
the fraternity in Scotland about this date, as will be seen from the 
following extracts taken from their minute-book.® 

“The 3 day off Joulay 1634. The quhilk day the Right honirabell my 
Lord Alexander is admitct felowe off the Craft by Hew Forest diken, and 


Alexander Nesbet Warden; and the hell rest off the mesteres off mesones 
off Edenbroch ; and therto eurie mester hath supscrinet with ther handes or 


set to ther markcs.” 

These records also show that in 1640 ‘ Alexander Hamilton, 
generall of the artelerie of thes kingdom,” was admitted to be “ felow 
and Mr. of the forsed Craft.” 


‘ “Accepted free mason.” ‘This term may have its origin in the fact that on 


initiation or joining speculative masonry a man became an accepted niason ; after 
being admitted to the Freedom of the Company of Masons he became an accepted 
free Mason, or a I'ree and Accepted Mason. 
"Tis This and ’tis That, 
They cannot tell zat 
Why fo many great Men of the Nation 
Should Aprons put on 
To make themfelves one 
With a /ree and an Accepted Mafon. 
—Old Song, circa 1723. 
* See Zhe Constitutions of Masonry, by Anderson, ed. 1723, p.32. -Alsovthe 
extract given in this volume, fost p. 249. 
° Lyons, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, 
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On the 27th December, 1667, ‘Sir Patrick Humie, of Polwart, 
Barronet,” was admitted as a “ fellow of craft.” 

These extracts are useful in showing that the speculative side 
of operative masonry had at this early date some attraction to the 
educated and curious, as well as to the operative craftsman. 
en Cromwell obtained £150,000 from the City in order 
wealth, 1652 +4 proceed to Ireland. All the Companies were assessed 
to raise the required sums ; we find the following :— 


LS aS: d 


Paid the several bills of Taxes to the Commonwealths use SNS RL) 


Also the Protectors coming into the city was the occasion of 
expenses to the Companies. 


Paid several men for their service on the Lord Protector’s coming 4 s. d. 

into London. ; Gk Ue) 
Paid at a Meeting for entertaining the ard Protectant in the Clam On 40 
Spent 23rd of May at attendance on Thanksgiving day * (ig Uikoahes 


The prefix FREE in this year was dropped, and the 


1655-6. : 
~~ Company styled the Worshipful Company of Masons. 
den Sud, 
Pica Paid for a staff and silvering the same for the Officer 
es to carry before the Company . : hey aia) 
Paid Roger Lewis for the case for the staff. ; (oy pe) mio) 
ie Paid for a dinner at the first choice of Pariement 
: men? : d : é. AO. bse © 
1660. John Evelyn,’ writing in his Diary under this date, 


May 20. 


The Restora- states that the triumphal entry of King Charles into 
tion of the , 


Monarchy. |. ondon took place about 2 p.m., he having come from 
Rochester. The crowds of joyful citizens were so anxious to see 


1 The anniversary of the Battle of Worcester. 

* Barebone’s Parliament, dissolved by General Monk, after a meeting with the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen ; when the proposals for the Restoration of the 
Monarchy were heralded with joy; the citizens roasting the rump in the streets to 
show their dislike to the remnant of the Long Parliament, and the Protectorate. 

3 John Evelyn, the Royalist, was born in 1620, and from the year 1640 to 1705 
* he kept a diary of events that came under his notice. Evelyn died Feb. 27th, 1706. 
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His Majesty, that in consequence of their crowding round his person, 
the journey through the City occupied seven hours, and it was not 
till 9 p.m. that he reached Whitehall. The day was kept as a 
general holiday, the streets decked with tapestry hangings, and all 
the Companies in their gowns stood in their proper places to welcome 
the king. 

The following items, taken from the old account-book, will 
illustrate the part the Masons took in Hae proceedings :— 


1660, ty. «Sra 
Paid for a soldier for the company : OL Fe 
Paid for supper at the receiving of His Najeay 3015 
Paid for ribbon [2 ee 
Paid for timber for the er Ao pa 
Paid for Iron work for the stand Ip ae 
Paid for the carpenter for setting up the tate 30a 
Paid for carrying stand into Southwark * O “CEC 
Paid for carrying stand to Ludgate Hill . Oi ane 
Paid for twenty boards for stand lL Dees 
Paid for watching the stand ? : O Ale 
Paid for dinner when the King came into ithe City? : 2 15° no 
Paid for forms at Pauls 0 Saas 

Charles ur, Paid for a dinner en ae Majesey code dinpuly 

aE. through the city, April 22nd 1661° . I 19 8 
Paid for staves for the whifflers 0 2 6 
Paid for ribbon, O-16 = 
Paid for watching the rails ; Oo 2.6 
Paid the carpenter for setting up the rails 4 -Onge 


Samuel Pepys gives, in the Diary, an interesting account of 
this procession, which he viewed from a room in the house of a flag 
maker in Cornhill. In his usual quaint style he remarks,— 

“We had a good room to ourselves, with wine and good cake, and saw 


the show very well.” 


The next time the Company were in holiday attire was on the 


1 To meet the King coming from Rochester. 

* The expenses of the late troublesome times necessitated small outlays on 
entertainments. 

5 When the King came into the City after his coronation. 
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occasion of the king’s marriage, when we find the following items of 
expenditure :— 


163, Paid the charges upon the water‘ in attending the King aan 
The King’s and Queen , : ; : eee on de) 
Marriage. 

Paid for a dinner on ir Vayor. S ee : : : Pes Oia © 
Paid for three bottles of sack in St. Paul’s Churchyard. . Oe eo. 
Received of the Company cf Mercers being the Com- 
1664. ae ; : . 
oy dividend for their land in Ireland (several 
years interest) . : oS ELIO. 2O 
Paid the Clerk for a book and writing the acer Order of ‘ie 
Company . ; O10 O 
Paid when the Company dined at Telingeen Salles 
Paid for water passage at the search of twelve barkes of ais One jan © 
The question The Company having existed as a corporate body 


of procuring 
a Charter. by prescription from an early date, and later by enfran- 


1664. chisement, is at length moved to consider the question 
of procuring a Royal Charter. This, however, was not accomplished 
until 1677 


LAS. @. 
Paid to Serjeant Broome for his advice about the Charter To 0'O 
Paid for three new buckets and repairing nine old ones cl ease 
Paid the Painter for Painting the Kings Arms, and the Buckets . 7 6 0O 
The Plague: The year of the Plague. Nothing of importance is 


#68. chronicled this year with respect to the history of that 


dreadful visitation, and the meetings of the Court appear to have 
been held at the Hall according to custom. 

One document of importance, however, bears date of June 14th, 
1665 ; this is an inventory of the goods belonging to the Company, 
and a perusal of it throws a light on the subject as to whether the 
Masons of London were what is now known as Freemasons. 

Before the year 1654, the Company is styled in its yearly 
accounts, The Company of ffremasons of the city of London ; but 
after that date it becomes the ee rey of Masons. 


cane? iaacion Court, when the Lord Nee: and Aldermen went with the 1 Cie 
Companies to congratulate the King and Queen on their marriage, June 2nd, 1662. 
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Pe peace It has been remarked that this Company had no con- 
wind the, nection at any time with the “Society” of Free Masons; 
Free Masons. hich before the time of the Reformation had members 
termed freemasons in most parts of the country, working upon the 
various religious edifices there in progress. But, as Ihave said 
before, it is my humble opinion that ever since the masons of Lon- 
don formed themselves into a brotherhood, or gild, for their mutual 
protection and assistance, so long did they number among their 
members certain masons who were also members of the “ Society.” 

As stated in the Introduction, the word “accepted” has never 
been used by the Company as a term for any of its ordinary 
members ; they have always been known as Assistants, Liverymen, 
and Yeomen, or members of the “ Yeomandry.” But the word 
“accepted” occurs in this inventory, and it is applied to a list of 
certain of the members, which was hung up in the parlour of the 
Hall, in what we are told was a fair inclosed frame with a lock and 
key. 

Now unless this list was of importance there would be no need 
for protecting it from any unlawful addition of extra names. It was, | 
we may take it, a list of the members! of the Company, and others, 
who were also members of the ‘ Society of Freemasons” which had 
survived the downfall of the Gothic age and the clerical jurisdiction. 

Maen There is another item on the list of goods which 

mrkS- requires explanation, and that is: The book of constitu- 
tions defined as, Onxe other book of Constitutions. This book is 
doubtless the same volume which is described in a later inventory, 
taken after the fire, where it is termed, Zhe book of the Constitutions 
of the Accepted Masons ; in the same inventory, the List of Accepted 
Masons enclosed in a frame with a lock and key is also mentioned, 
showing that both before and after the fire the Company had on its 


1 es Eon 
It may have been a list of only those non-operative members of the Company ; 
but being members of the Lodge, were hence termed “accepted” masons, to signify 
that they had no connection with the trade or craft. 


MASONS’ MARKS 77, 


freedom members of the old “Society.” And here I may mention 
that in the old account-book, under date 1655, one Richard Herrin- 
dine, or Herrendine, one of the auditors, unable to sign his name, 
made his mark, which is the well known Masonic symbol of the 
square and compasses ; and I have no doubt that, were the pre- 
Reformation documents in existence, many symbolical marks would 
be found recorded in those ancient pages. 

From the books of the Company that remain, the following list 
contains all the marks that are to be found in their pages :— 


1621. James Gilder 
1626. Timothy Townsend . 


1626. John Brown 
1630. William Dorbar 


1630. Thomas Priestman 
1640. John Hall 

1646. John Collis 

1646. John Fitzwilliam 


1655. Richard Herrindine . 


VSS Se 


1666. Edward Sleamaker 


ZA 
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1667. William Bosworth . ’ : 4 


1669. Francis Hodges : ; ; CPD 


ac 


The following Inventory occurs in the Quarterage Book, which 


1670. Henry Padgett . 


commences in 1663 :— 


“An INVENTORY OF SUCH GOODS AS ARE REMAINING 


The Inventory 
of June 14th, IN AND ABOUT THE PAL AND DELIVERED INTO 


1665. 


THE CHARGE OF THE PRESENT MASTER AND WARDENS.” 


Imprimts,— In the Hall, 


tem. 


The Kings Arms newly painted and in a frame. 
Twelve Buckets. 

Two large side tables. 

One Upper table. 

Seven forms. 

A desk. 

A court cupboard. 

A Table of orders. 

The Masons Arms in frames. 

One little frame hanging on ye screene. 

In the Yard, eight staves to hold the streamers 
In the Parlour. One long high table. 

A short table to write on. 

One pair of Andirons.! 

Twelve good leather chairs. 

Twelve new green cushions. 

Two pictures of the King and Queen, and the Kings Arms 
A key for the Granary.? 

Six Streamers. 


Two Streamers with the Kings Arms. 


* Fire dogs or bars for supporting the burning logs. 
* At the Bridgehouse. 
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One streamer with the Trinity (see ante, page 79).! 

One Bible and one service book. 

The Massards. 

One Book called Sebastian Serlio. 

And one book with the constitutions which Mr. fflood gave. 

One other book of Constitutions.” 

One trunk in the cupboard, and a box in that trunk, wherein are the 
Writings. 

One Green carpet. 

One silver bowl, which hath Mr. Edward Gerrards name on it, which 
he gave to the Company the 6th July, 1647. 

Two flaggon Pewter Potts 

Two table cloths, the gift of Mr. Middleton. 

One dozen napkins with a work through the middle marked FFE. 

A Pewter chamber pot marked FF FF, the gift of Mr. Ward. 

Two dozen pewter saucers. 

Five marble salts, the gift of Mr. Marshall. 

A Pewter basin, marked FF, given by Mr. Forbar, weight four pounds 
three ounces. 

Four dozen and eight spoons. 

One Paire of gold weights. 

One Silver tankard, being the gift of Mr. Edward Marshall. 

One gilded wine cup, Mr. Joshua Marshall’s gift. 

One barrel shot. 

One staff of brasill,’ tipped with silver, to be carried before the 
Company. 

The (Acts) of Common Councell concerning the search of stone. 

One sword and belt. 

A Collar of bandileers. 

The names of the accepted Masons in a faire inclosed frame with lock 
and key. 

Two bowls tipped with silver and silver gilt, Marked at the bottom 


P,PT 1578R and I ay 


1 The banner of the Holy Trinity, described before on page 79. 

2 See Inventory of 1676. 

3 Brasill, or Brazil, is a hard wood, used in dyeing to give a red colour. It 
is mentioned by Chaucer, Cant. Tales ; The Accounts of the Grocers Company in 1453 
(Heath, p. 322); and Harrison’s Description of England, p. 2333 also in Quarles’ 
Emblems : “ Are my bones brazil, or my flesh of oak ?” 
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GROUND PLAN OF MASONS HALL BEFORE 1660. 


From this inventory we are enabled to form some idea of the 
hall of the Company as it may have been for many generations. 
previous to the Great Fire. 

Masons’ We know from leases and other documents that were? 
Hal. executed in order to raise money from time to time on the 
security of the hall and buildings, that the property consisted of a 
plot of ground situated in a lane between Basinghall Street and 
Coleman Street, originally known as Hazlewood Alley ; that on this 
plot of ground was built the hall and certain tenements; that there 
was a gateway serving as an entrance, with a chamber or lodge over 
it for the porter; that this opened on a small court or yard, which 
served as a storage for forfeited stone; that at one side of the courtyard 
was the hall, a long building with a screen, and doubtless a minstrel’s 
gallery over, together with a parlour for the meetings of the court, 


1 Extracts occur in a list of the documents dated 1722. 
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and a kitchen, with three chambers and a garret over them, usually 
occupied by the clerk or beadle. 

At one end of the yard were some low buildings, termed tene- 
ments, and let to the widows of freemen of the Company. 

In the hall was the upper table across one end for the members 
of the Court of Assistants to sit at; down the two sides of the hall 
were two long side tables for the accommodation of the liverymen and 
yeomanry ; a desk for the clerk to read notices from, and a cupboard 
. for the court gowns. On the walls were hung the muskets, swords, 
and other military accoutrements (the Company not having a separate 
room for the armoury). The king’s arms and the arms of the Com- 
pany were also displayed, together with the rules or orders for the 
time being. 


CARVED PANEL WITH THE COMPANY’S ARMS. 


[Ln the posesssion of the author, size 20 inches by 14 tnches. 
Probably at one time on the screen in the hall.| 
In the parlour was the court table and a clerk’s table. The 
plate belonging to the Company, when not displayed in the hall, was 
kept here, as was also the rest of the Company’s goods and chattels. 
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It was doubtless in this parlour that the members of the Society 
of Freemasons held from time to time their meetings for the purpose 
of initiating and passing new members. 

The Com- The position the Masons Company held at this time 


panies and oene 
the Coal may be gathered from a document,‘ dated 1665, giving the 


Merchants, 

1665. number of chaldrons of coals required to be kept in store, 
and retailed, to defeat the combination of the dealers who had entered 
into a confederacy to keep up the price of this necessary commodity. 
Every hall in the city became a coal shed, and the Companies 
retailers of coal. The greatest quantity of coal was required to be 
kept by the Merchant Taylors: viz. 750 chaldrons. The lowest, by 
the Woolmen, Bowyers, and Fletchers, 3 chaldrons each. The 
Masons are credited with keeping 22 chaldrons. 

Pe Oheeten, We notice in the accounts for the year the amount 

1688. subscribed by the Company towards the sum of £100,000, 
lent by the City towards the expenses of the Dutch war, also that 
the question of obtaining a charter of incorporation, was evidently 
before the court, doubtless in consequence of their position as a 
company by prescription, that is, by antient custom and the good-. 
will of the court of aldermen, which in these modern times was not 
considered a sufficiently sound foundation to protect their trade 
against foreign, z.e. country competition. 


La Sage. 
1665. Received of Mr. Edward Marshall as a loan . . (300) GO 
boat , 
Spent when the Master and Wardens viewed the writing in the 
Hall ; ; : : : : : : © & & 
Paid the Clerk of Carpenters’ Hall for the copy of a Charter 2 OLS So 


1 Mentioned by Dr. Hughson in his “story of London. 
2 The Company were contemplating petitioning for a charter, and borrowed that 
of the Carpenters as a guide for framing one suitable for themselves. 
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Sad: 
Spent after a Court of Assistants when the Lord Mayor’s letter to 
the Company for lending 4300 to the King was read. tee oe! 
Spent after attending the Court of Aldermen to get the Company 
excused from lending the £300 O) 4a 
Paid to the Chamber of London, which was feat k6 ne Condany 
by His Majesty : 200 O O 
Paid to the Clerk for a lease of the alt toa Mr. Payor Marshall 
for 51 years for a security for the money borrowed! ieitOlAw sO 
The The question of obtaining a charter had, as we have 
Bye-laws. 


seen in the previous year, been under the consideration of 
the court, who had taken counsel’s advice on the subject. This had no 
doubt been brought about by the great difficulty experienced by the 
Company in enforcing the ancient bye-laws on all persons practising 
the craft of masonry in London; greater freedom and independence 
having arisen among the working class during the last sixty years, 
in consequence of the abolition of the statutes concerning labourers 
by Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1665 we find the following notice of the proposed charter : 


Soar 

Paid after a meeting about a Charter of the company. : LOL 
Also spent after a general meeting of the company to have the 

Charter read < : ; : : ; : ; : : Sel ceed 


This Charter would in all probability have been petitioned for 
without further delay, had not the Company been suddenly paralysed 
by the Great Fire of September, 1666. 

166. The Great Fire of London has so often been described 

The Great : ae ; 

Fire. that its origin, course, and effect is one of the best known 
events in the history of the city. How that on the night of the rst 
of September, 1666, the oven of the king’s baker, one Faryner, 
situated in Pudding Lane, became overheated, set light to a beam 


in the chimney, and before assistance could be procured, the flames 


1 To pay the sum of £200 lent to the king; this was paid back to the Company 
with about 25 per cent, interest in four years’ time. 
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spread to such an extent, that before midnight several houses in the 
district were consumed, and others in flames. 

Samuel Pepys, writing in his diary under date of Sept. 2nd, 
says: “ Jane called us up about three in the morning to tell us of a 
great fire she saw in the city, so I rose and slipped on my night- 
gown, and went to her window; and thought it to be on the back-side 
of Mark Lane at the farthest, and so to bed.” 

However, the next day, Sunday, the fire was raging with 
greater violence, and with an easterly wind was rapidly advancing 
towards the Exchange and St. Paul’s. 

Monday, the 3rd, saw the fire still consuming the fated city, 
which, being for the most part built of half-timbered houses, easily 
fell a prey to the devouring element ; the more so on account of a 
long drought that had continued for many months previously, render- 
ing the wooden buildings almost as inflammable as matchwood. 

Tuesday, the 4th, and Wednesday, the 5th, were occupied by 
the citizens in blowing up large areas with gunpowder, and thus 
eventually arresting the progress of the conflagration. 

The destruction to property was enormous, upwards of 436 | 
acres of the city were in ruins, 13,200 houses, 89 churches, and 400 
streets were consumed during the four days that the fire raged. 
Charles and many of the court were indefatigable in their attempts 
to stay the destruction, and personally superintended the efforts of 
the citizens. 

The extent of the area laid waste may be roughly sketched by 
drawing a line from the Tower to the National and Provincial Bank 
in Bishopsgate Street, from there in a direct line to the top of 
Coleman Street, along London Wall to Cripplegate, thence down to 
Newgate Street, along over Snow Hill to the Holborn Viaduct, from 
thence in a slanting line through Fetter Lane to the Temple; this 
space bounded on the south by the river was one heap of smoking 
ruins. 


John Evelyn, who was commissioned by the king to remain at 
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Fetter Lane to check the fire, gives a graphic description of his first 
journey through the city after the flames had subsided. Writing 
under date of Sept. 7th, 1666, he says : 


Evelyivs “TI went this morning on foote from Whitehall as far 


Account of 


London ater 28 London Bridge, through the late Fleet Street, Ludgate 
arian etl by St. Paules, Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopsgate, 
edie ary Aldersgate, and out to Moorefields, thence through Corne- 

hill, ete., with extraordinary difficulty clambering over heaps of yet 

smoking rubbish and frequently mistaking where I was. 

“The ground under my feet so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
of my shoes. At my return I was infinitely concerned to find that 
goodly Church St. Paules now a sad ruine, and that beautiful 
portico (for structure comparable to any in Europe, as not long before 
repaired by the late King) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone 
split asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the inscription in the 
architrave shewing by whom it was built, which had not one letter 
of it defaced. It was astonishing to see what immense stones the 
heate had in a manner calcined, so that all the ornaments, columnes, 
freezes, capitals, and projectures of massive Portland stone flew off, 
even to the very roofe, where a sheet of lead covering a great space 
(no less than 6 akers by measure) was totally mealted ; the ruines of 
the vaulted roofe falling broke into St. Faith’s which being fill’d 
with the magazines of bookes belonging to the Stationers, and carried 
thither for safety, they were all consumed, burning for a weeks 
following. 

“Tt is also observable that the lead over the Altar at the East 
end was untouch’d, and among the divers monuments, the body of 
one Bishop remained entire. 

“Thus lay in ashes that most venerable Church, one of the most 
antient pieces of early piety in the Christian world, besides were 100 
more. 

‘The lead, yron works, bells, plate, etc., mealted; the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapell, the sumptuous Exchange, the August 
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fabriq of Christ Church, all the rest of the Companies Halls, splendid 
buildings, arches, enteriers, all in dust; the fountaines dried up and 
ruin’d, whilst the very waters remain’d boiling; the voragos of 
subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still 
burning in stench and dark clowds of smoke, so that in five or six 
miles traversing about, I did not see one load of timber unconsum’d, 
nor many stones but what were calcin’d white as snow. The people 
who now walk’d about the ruines appear’d like men in some dismal 
desart, or rather in some greate citty laid waste by a cruel enemy ; 
to which was added the stench that came from some poore creatures 
bodies, beds and other combustible goods. 

“Sir Tho. Gressham’s statue, tho’ fallen from its nich in the 
Royal Exchange, remain’d entire, when all those of the Kings since 
the Conquest were broken to pieces ; also the standard in Cornehill, 
and 2 Elizabeth’s effigies, with some armes on Ludgate, continued 
with little detriment, whilst the vast iron chaines of the city streets, 
hinges, barrs and gates of prisons were many of them mealted and 
reduced to cinders by the vehement heate. Nor was I yet able to 
passe through any of the narrower streets, but kept the widest; the 
ground and aire, smoake and fiery vapour, continu’d so intense that 
my haire was almost sing’d and my feete unsufferably surbated. 

“The bie lanes and narrower streetes were quite filled up with 
rubbish, nor could one have possibly knowne where he was, but by 
the ruines of some Church or Hall, that had some remarkable tower 
or pinnacle remaining.” 


From this description we can easily imagine how utterly pros- 
trate the Company must have been having lost its hall, and each 
member doubtless almost at his wit’s end to know how to tide over 
the terrible catastrophe. | 
It is not until the next year’s accounts that we come 


1667, 
across any entry bearing on the fire, 
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He Sods 
Paid Labourers set at work at Masons Hall £20. .6 
This was doubtless the first attempt at discovering the site of what 
was once the hall. 
We also find the Charter question again to the front. 
Sire. 
Paid Mr. Burke for his paines touching the Charter : : & seater Xo) 
iene After the fire of 1666 the Court of Common Council 
and the rire order that the twelve great Companies should provide them- 
Brigade. selves with fire-engines, buckets and ladders, the smaller 
Companies also to be provided with buckets and ladders. The 
Masons Company, with certain others mentioned, was to provide 
two master workmen, four journeymen, eight apprentices, and sixteen 
labourers (thirty men in all), to be ready on all occasions of fire to 
attend the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for extinguishing the same.? 
This year the following entry may be found in the 
Calendar of State Papers, domestic series, vol. ccxiv. p. 


408: “1667, Aug. 22nd. The King to the Lord Mayor. There 


being great want of Masons and Bricklayers to carry on the 


1668. 


important works at Sheerness, he is to summon the Master and 
Wardens of those companies, and order as many able workmen to 
be sent as shall perfect the work before the season of the year 
prevents.” 

The account book has the following entry relating to this order : 


Se 
Item. Paid for charges of impressing men, and going to Sheerness 3 13 5 


This work at Sheerness is mentioned by Pepys in his diary, 
who, writing under date of Aug. 18th, 1665 (the year of the plague). 
says: ‘To Sheerness, where we walked up and down, laying out 
the ground to be taken in for a yard to lay provisions for cleaning 
and repairing of ships, and a most proper place it is for the purpose. 


1 Maitland. 
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Late in the dark to Gravesend, where great is the plague, and I 
troubled to stay there so long for the tide.” 
During this year the Company met for the purpose ot 


ae considering the question of rebuilding the hall with Portland 


stone. ' 
The There is also an item in the accounts as follows: 
Company’s 
Books not 
burnt in i & all 


the Fire. 7T#e4, Paid Mr. Warden Banckes for a pair of gloves, 
given by the Company to Mr. George Dowswell late Master, 
for his care in preserving the companys Writings and goods 
in the late dreadful time of fire. : : : ; ‘ (iE SOst0 


From this it is evident that the Company did not lose all their 
papers and books in the fire, as has often been said.’ What is more 
likely is that they were sold much later as waste paper, as had 
there been a serious loss of documents, we should expect to find 
some notice of the fact in the books of the period, but we do not. 
On the contrary we do find, as will be seen by later inventories, that 
all the old documents, etc., were existing so late as 1722, including 
some dated previous to the Reformation. 

The fact that the writings and goods of the Masons Company 
were preserved from the conflagration by the master is not surpris- 
ing, seeing that it was not until early on the Tuesday, on the third 
day of the fire, that Coleman Street was consumed ; consequently, 
the whole of Monday, September 3rd, was probably spent by the 
citizens in removing what goods were likely to suffer by the 
approaching element. 

' From advertisements in Zhe London Gazette, for the week 
ending September 10th, 1666, may be seen the following :— 


* The fact that the Grant of Arms dated 1472, certain leases, etc., concerning 


the Hall, and other pre-Reformation documents mentioned so late as 1722, proves the 
above. 
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Otice ts hereby given, That Sir Robert Viner és 
N now settld in the Affrican house near the 
middle of Broard-street London, where he intends to 
manage his affairs (as formerly in VLumbard-street) 
having by the good providence of God been entirely 
preserved by a timely and safe removal of all his con- 
cerns, almost twenty-four hours before the furious fire 
entered Lumbard-street. 


Also Alderman Meynell, and Alderman Backwell, 
with divers others of Lumbard Street, being likewise 
Preserved in their estates, do intend to settle in a few 
dates in or near Broard Street. 


Other merchants no doubt followed the example of the above, 
and within an incredibly short time London was in full commercial 
activity. 

As for the Masons Company, the fire was, to a certain extent, a 
benefit, as it gave employment to many, and placed the Company 
again in an important position amongst the other gilds. 

ree This year the Company commenced the rebuilding of 
ingot Masons ‘Heir hall. From the items extracted from the accounts of 

Hal. the next few years, it will be seen how they first of all 
borrowed the sum of £500, and then taxed themselves in order to 
raise another £500. The money thus obtained, the work soon be- 
gan, and at the end of the second year after the foundation-stone 
was laid, they were once again under their own roof. 

In the meanwhile the Company of Carpenters, whose hall had 
escaped destruction, and who, as we have seen, were on friendly 
terms with the masons, gratuitously allowed them the use of their 
hall. 

The work was delayed some time by reason of the difficulty of 
defining the exact boundary lines, and it was necessary to have this 
properly arranged at the Chamberlain’s office. 


Paid for clearing away rubbish of the Hall and Parlour 
Received of the Chamberlain of London for money 

lent to the King and for interest . : , eA 7a lOuG 
Paid the Chamberlain to set out the company’s ground : 5: * OFFORES 


1668, 1669. 
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& 
rane Spent at the measuring of the Hall and Parlour O 

' Spent at a meeting to lay the foundation of the Hall 
and Parlour . : . . ra ke, 

Spent in treating with Mr. Needham at oer mes about his 
ground . 3 @ 
Paid to Mr. Tally for charcoal bread: heer topeccs arc pipes = #0 
Spent at a tavern with Mr. Carpenter about the Company’s lights 0 
Paid Mr. Marshall (His Loan) F : : : : : 5 ZOO 


» Coach hire to carry the money O 
Paid at a meeting at the New Tavern near Guildhall fo) 
Paid for links and given to the drawer . : : : O 
Given to the man that found the well . : ; : : meer 8) 
Given to the men for drinks O 
Paid for carting away a hundred and forty fears of raboehe 7. 
Given the labourers, workmen, and carters : O 
Received from the Members of the company Lowa 


sige rebuilding the Hall : ' ; : W243 
Borrowed of Mr. George Dowswell : ; ; . 500 
Paid at a meeting of the committee for rebhildine the Hall and 
Parlour 25 20 
Paid for the carriage of ore tons af Portiand Stone eS Hall ~ AO 
Paid for the freight of the forty tons of Portland Stone : eee 


Sed: 
i2 0 
4 3 
Jeo 
12°56 
pie re: 
OO 
ie 8) 
ij> 6 
a 
see) 
12) 0 
1Oin@ 
ee ce) 
15-40 
6-6 
Oy, 
12st 
fe) 
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The work of rebuilding was done by members of the Com- 
pany, some of whom were carpenters by trade. The accounts 


the various trades were as follows :-— 


< & 

Paid Messrs. Shadbolt and Shorthose for the Masons work in all. 145 
» Mr. Ellen for the Bricklayers bill . ; : 2 : c 2ky 
Paid Mr. Brittain for the Carpenters Bill : : : ; 237 
Paid Mr. Sleamaker for the Joiners bill . : : : i welAy 
Paid Mr. Blunt the Plasterer . : : : : : 4 ~ 40 
Paid Mr. George Plumber and Glazier . : ; : : 2535 
Paid the Carver. 4 : : ’ ; : : o. WS 
Paid the Smith é : : : : arene 


HAG Oe © LOe © ROMOmO sa 


of 


OFO26 601.6 016.8 


We thus see that the cost of the hall reached somewhere about 


£800 : a sum equal in these days to about £2000. 
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Meoraienerd.” In the history of the Carpenters Company,’ Jupp 


1669 and 1670. : oe : 
ie draws attention to a petition that was this year presented 


to the Court of Aldermen concerning the foreign workmen that had 
flocked to London in consequence of a statute passed (18 Car. II. 
C. vill, see p. 192), allowing workmen who were not free of the com- 
panies connected with the building trade, to work anywhere within 
the city for the space of seven years from the date of passing the 
statute. He says (p. 282) :— 


“Several members of the Company (Carpenters) applied to the Court 
complaining of ‘their grievances and sufferings by forrayne Carpenters’ and 
were informed that the Court had joined with other handicraft Companies in 
a petition to the Court of Aldermen for their aid and assistance. The Com- 
panies who joined with the Carpenters in the petition were the Masons 
Bricklayers Joiners and Plaisterers, the matter was referred by the Court of 
Aldermen to a Committee of that body, who by the report dated 22nd of 
April 1670 ordered the several Companies to draw up for the use of the 
Committee ‘their usages and customs of the freemen in conformity to the 
Statutes in force, and their charters granted to them, and to set down the 
practises of the ‘forrayners, and a list of those using their trades without 
right thereunto. 

“It is not known whether the Companies obtained any effectual redress 
from the Court of Aldermen.” 


Thomas 
Strong. 


poy 1s. 1670, we find the following entry :— 


In the quarterage book of the Company, under date of 


“Thomas Strong made free (by redemption by an order of ye court of 
Aldermen dated ye 8th day of September last) ye 15th of September 1670 
and in ye 22nd year of King Charles ye second, and paid £1 3s. 2d. 


In the same year we find he is chosen one of the stewards, and 


pays his fine of £6. 


This Thomas Strong, who was the master mason of St. Paul's, 
under Sir Christopher Wren, was the eldest of six sons of one 


1 History of the Carpenters Company, by E. B. Jupp. London, 1887. 8vo. 
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Valentine Strong,! of Taynton,’ near Burford, in the county of 
Oxon, mason and quarry owner. 

Thomas Strong was the builder of part of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and there made the acquaintance of Dr. Christopher Wren. 
In the year 1667, immediately after the great fire, artificers were 
invited by Act of Parliament to rebuild the city of London, and 
Thomas Strong, then owner of the quarries at Taynton, provided a 
great quantity of stone for the purpose, and sent the same to Lon- 
don ; he also went up himself and took with him a number of his 
own masons from Oxfordshire—a step rendered easy by the passing 
of a Statute,? by which was ordained that all carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers, joiners, and other artificers to be employed in re- 
building the city, who were not free-men of the said city, ‘‘ shall, for 
the space of seven years next ensuing, and for so long time after as 


until the said buildings shall be fully finished, have, and enjoy, such 


1 Valentine Strong died in 1662, and was buried at Fairford, Glosc., where a 
tablet to his memory runs thus :— 


Here lyeth the body of Valentine Strong, Free Mason 
He departed this life 
November=< 2... 
A.D. 1662 


Here’s one that was an able workman long 

Who divers houses built, both fair and Strong ; 
Though Strong he was, a Stronger came than he 
And robb’d him of his life and fame, we see: 
Moving an old house a new one for to rear, 
Death met him by the way, and laid him here. 


This Valentine Strong was most likely free of the Masons Company of Oxford, 
which Company was incorporated in 1604; it members are styled Freemasons in the 
accounts of the new buildings at S. John’s College, Oxford, in 1633. See Gould’s 
flistory. 

* The stone from the Taynton quarries, Oxfordshire, was renowned so early as 
1474. Papworth states that Jennings, the master mason at Windsor, purchased the 
stone from here for St. George’s Chapel.—See Votes on the Superintendents of English 
Buildings in the Middle Ages, by Mr. W. Papworth. London, 1887. 

318,.19)Car. II. ¢.-vitts c.exvi, 
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and the same liberty of working, etc., etc., as the free-men of the 
city of the same trades have and ought to enjoy, any usage or 
custom of the city to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that such 
artificers which for the space of seven years shall have wrought in 
rebuilding the city, after the seven years shall have and enjoy the 
same liberty as free men of the city for their natural lives.” 

This Act, therefore, allowed country tradesmen to flock to Lon- 
don, greatly to the assistance of the various contractors. Such a 
man as Thomas Strong, who was in a better position, we see was 
enjoined by the Lord Mayor to take up the freedom of the Com- 
pany of Masons. 

In 1671 Thomas Strong was elected to come on to HN livery, 
and pay his fine of £3. 

This year the ruins of the old cathedral of St. Paul’s 
were cleared, the plan for rebuilding the sacred edifice 
having, after numerous changes and modifications, been accepted. 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, received the royal warrant, 
Foundation dated May ist, 1676, to commence the works. Thomas 
Paul’s laid. Strong, having made the first contract with the commis- 
sioners’ appointed to superintend the work, laid the foundation-stone 
with his own hand? the 11th June, 1677. 

There is a tradition that Charles II. laid the foundation-stone 
with full masonic state; and the mallet used on that occasion is 
preserved by the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 2. 

The following extract from the quarterage book is of interest :— 

This day Thomas Strong was elected on to the Court of 
‘assistants of the Masons company and paid his fine £3. 


1675. May. 


July 10, 1675 


1 Strong was doubtless backed up by Wren, from his knowledge of his abilities 
and position, obtained when he executed some works at Oxford in 1665. 

2 See Gould; also the Memoirs of the Strong Family. The general belief is that 
Wren laid the tonndarion- stone in true masonic form assisted by a Lodge of Free 
Masons; but there is no evidence of this. Gould argues that Wren himself was not 
even a member of the Society of Free Masons. For particulars, see Gould, vol. iii. 
P: 55: 

O 
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The history of the rebuilding of St. Paul's is well known ; how 
that under one architect, and under two contractors—who were also 
the master masons, inasmuch as they superintended all the working 
details—the great work was commenced and carried to a successful 
termination during a period of thirty-three years ; the last stone on 
the top of thé lantern being laid by Edward Strong,’ the brother of 
Thomas, on October 26th, 1708. (Thomas Strong having died in 
1681, his brother, Edward Strong, succeeded to all his work and 
contracts). 

That this work was of great importance to the masons of Lon- 
don goes without saying, since the cost of the whole fabric came to 
£74,954, equal to £1,222,437 of our present money. 

About this time Sir Christopher Wren was superin- 
tending the rebuilding of Temple Bar, the masons of 
which were Joshua and Edward Marshall, members of the Court of 


Temple Bar 
built. 


the Masons Company. 


1675. In the accounts this year we notice the following :— 


see. 
Paid and allowed Lewis Langley for his charge in laying in the 


River Water. ; : ‘ : : : “7a 
(Previous to this the Company used a private well.) 
ag In 1676 another inventory of the goods of the Com- 
pany was taken, and speculative masons will note with 
interest the items relating to the “accepted” members of the Com- 
pany, as it will be evident to them that, at this period, the Company 
had a certain amount of connection with the “Society of Free- 
masons,” as it undoubtedly had in earlier days, when the free-stone 
masons considered themselves a distinct class, and much superior to 
the ordinary “rough” masons, or “uninitiated” members of the 
Company. 


* See Memoirs of the Strong Family, London, 1815. This has also been attri- 
buted to Christopher Wren, son of the architect, who is said to have laid the last 
stone with masonic ceremony, assisted by Mr. Thomas Strong, his father, and the 
Lodge of Free Masons. 

~’ 
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The Inven- AN INVENTORY OF THE Goops AND CHATTELS OF THE 
ory 0 


July 4; 1676. Company oF Masons. 


/mprimis. One silver tankard the gift of Mr. Edward Marshall 
1649. : 

[tem. One silver Bowl the gift of Mr. Edward Gerrard 1647. 

‘tem. ‘Two Cups tipped with silver called Massards (Mazers). 

/tem. One Silver wine-cup gilt, being the gift of Mr. Joshua 
Marshall. 

Item. Two pewter flaggons. 

Ltem. One table cloth and eleven napkins. 

/tem. One green carpet and one dozen green cushions. 

Item. One little iron-bound trunk. 

Ltem. One book of the Constitutions of the Accepted Masons.! 

/tem. One book of the Ancient Constitutions and Orders.’ 

/tem. One great Bible, one book of Common Prayer, and one book 
Sebastian Serly. 

Item. A fair large table of the Accepted Masons, one table of 
orders, and the Kings Arms in a small frame. 

Item. The Kings Arms ina painted cloth, and the Masons Arms 
in a painted cloth. 

Ztem. Eight Banners and eight Banner-staves. 

Item. The moneydish and an ivory hammer. 

Item. The Staff for the Beadle with silver head, withsthe Masons 
Arms and three pewter standishes (ink-stands). 

ce The next entry refers to the Speculative division of 


April 27th. 


The Accepieathe Company; and although the item appears in the 


voned ore Minutes of the court, there is no record of the sum of 
Com- ; é é 

of ae. 46 being in hand, or, in fact, accounted for in any way 

whatever, in the accounts for this year. No doubt there was a sepa- 


rate cash-book kept for the Masons’ Hall Lodge. 


1 Known as the “Old Charges” to modern Free Masons. 
2 The Constitutions or rules that were passed by the Court of Aldermen in 1481. 
—See ante, p. 97. 
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It was ordered by the Court that the six pounds remaining in the War- 
dens hands which was left of the last accepted masons money be laid out for 
a new banner and that Mr. Warden Shorthose take care to get it made 
speedily. 

It was also ordered at this Court that the committee 
ops wit appointed by the Company for obtaining the Charter, 
meet on Friday, the 4th of May, at 4 o'clock, at the Old Dog, 
within Ludgate, to consult about getting thereof. 

On May the roth the committee having met and made final 
preparations, the Company of Masons presented a petition to the 
Court of Aldermen, setting forth that they were addressing them- 
selves to the king for a Charter under the Great Seal, and desiring 
the favour and countenance of that Court. They then ordered that 
it be referred to Mr. Recorder to peruse the draft prepared for that 
purpose, and consider whether any thing therein contained be preju- 
dicial to the liberties or franchises of the city, and certify his opinion 
thereupon. 

Mr. Recorder delivered his opinion to the Court of 
Aldermen this day, touching the patent for incorporation 
desired by the Company of Masons. The Court ordered the peru- 
sal and further consideration thereof to a committee of Aldermen to 
certify their opinion thereon. 


Sept. 27, 1677. 


The committee above mentioned made report to the 
Court of Aldermen that they had perused and considered 
the said draft and made such alterations therein as they thought 
convenient, and were of opinion that if the said Company could 
obtain the said Charter from His Majesty as it was then altered, 
it would be no prejudice to the Government of the city. 

Whereupon the Court of Aldermen consented and agreed that 
the said Company should make their humble application to His 
Majesty for obtaining the said Charter.' 


Oct. 23. 


1 The above extracts are from the proceedings of the Court of Aldermen, 1677-8. 
See Journal, No. 48, folio 350. 
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The Charter ! i é 

The Charter _ ‘The Company having thus prepared the way, duly 
1677. petitioned for a Charter of Incorporation, and in considera- 

tion of certain fees obtained a patent. The following is an abstract 


of its contents :— 


Charles the Second, by the grace of God of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, King, etc., etc., ete, recites that “by an 
Act of the 5th Queen Elizabeth the art or occupation of a mason is 
reckoned as a distinct art or occupation, and that all persons exercis- 
ing the said art were enabled and might be compelled to take ap- 
prentices to be instructed in the occupation.” And reciting that the 
master, wardens, and assistants of the Company of Masons had 
prayed that the King would by letters patent incorporate them a 
body politic to have perpetual succession, and to grant them such 
privileges as should seem requisite, and that the King willing and 
intending the support and continuance of the Company and the im- 
provement of the art and mystery of masons, and to the end that 
they might be empowered to suppress and reform all abuses practised 
by persons who took upon them, without sufficient skill and know- 
ledge, to work at a mason’s trade, and that the art and mystery of 
masons within the City of London might from henceforth be arti- 
ficially and truly exercised. His Majesty ordained and granted that 
all and singular masons, freemen of the City of London, and all 
other subjects that should thereafter use the art in London or West- 
minster, or within seven miles compass of the same on either side, 
should be one body incorporated politic by the name of master, 
wardens, assistants, and commonalty of the art and mystery of 
masons of the City of London, and by the now-stating Charter His 
Majesty did constitute and declare them to be one body corporate, 
so that they and their successors should have perpetual succession, 
with power to hold lands notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, 


1 The original Charter of Charles II. was found in 1892 in the Record Office by 
Mr. Mackney for the author, the Company only having a copy. 
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and that the Company should have a common seal. The Charter 
further ordained that there should be one master, two wardens, and 
twenty-four! or more assistants of the Company, with power to make 
and alter from time to time laws, ordinances, and constitutions which 
to them or any eight of them should seem necessary, or expedient, 
or concerning the improvement or trade of the mystery of masons, 
and the order, rule, and good government of the Company, and 
for defraying the public and, necessary charge of the Company and 
Corporation. The Charter provided that the election of master 
and wardens should take place annually on the 14th June; that the 
assistants should be chosen for life, unless removed for evil govern- 
ment, or misbehaviour, or other lawful or reasonable cause ; and the 
Charter granted power to the master, wardens, assistants, and com- 
monalty of the Company in lawful manner at all convenient times, 
at any place within seven miles of the City of London or West- 
minster, where any stones to be used in the art of trade of masonry 
should be bought or laid, to search and see whether the same be of 
proper length and measure, and whether the same be well and _ suffi- 
ciently wrought, and if any should be found and adjudged to be . 
illwrought and not amended at the charges of the owner before the 
same should be put to sell, or that any of them which should be so 
faulty of according to law, and that the Company should have power 
to depute any fit persons to make and execute such views and 
searches. The Charter further ordained that no person should 
exercise the art or mystery of a mason unless he served seven years’ 
apprenticeship to a freeman of the Company, or to some other 
person lawfully exercising the art. The Charter provided that 
nothing in it should be considered to extend to the prejudice, 
obstruction, or hindrance of the erecting, building, and finishing of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in the City of London, or any 


a 
The exact words of the Charter are, “and also that there shall or may be four- 


and-twenty or more of the said Company according to the discretion of the master 
and wardens for the time being,” etc., SHO QUE. 
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other church in the same city, which was formerly burnt down by 
the late dreadful fire which happened in London. The Charter 
further provided that the master, wardens, and the assistants of the 
Company, and all other persons admitted into or employed by the 
Company, should, before execution of their offices, take the oaths 


of allegiance and supremacy. 


1677, Having procured the Charter, the Company next pro- 
The Byelaws ceded to frame bye-laws for its internal government. 
These bye-laws, as recorded in the Town Clerk’s office, in the book 
of orders of the Court of Aldermen, dated July 2nd, 1678, contain 
the rules, orders, ‘and ordinances of the Company as drawn up by 
the Court of Assistants, and passed before the Lord High Chan- 
cellor and the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. The bye-laws contain also rules as to fines, forfeits, etc., for 
members coming into the livery, court of assistants, or taking office 
as wardens, and on becoming master, also for being chosen as 
stewards, and other matters relating to the finances of the Company. 

They also provide the mode of carrying out the search of 
stone, authorize the appointment of deputies for the purpose, direct 
that no person of the Company shall buy any stone to use, or sell 
again, until the same has been viewed ; and that the Company shall 
have for their pains in viewing and searching 4d. per 100 of 
Purbeck stone, and 4d. per ton of other stone. It also provides 
that if His Majesty or his successors should have occasion for the 
masons to erect, build, repair, or finish any structure, fort, tower, 
castle, or fortification, it should be lawful for the master, wardens, 
and assistants of the Company to provide so many masons, members 
of the Company, as should be from time to time ordered by the 
Master Mason of England for the time being. 

EP PEE In the following year we see the Company providing 

1678. itself with a seal,! and a duplicate, for which they spent the 


1 This seal was ordered to bear the Arms of the Company as granted by the 
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sum of £2 15s. There is also the following item in the year's 
accounts :— 

iS. a 

1678. Paid for a standish . ’ : ; Os 100. 

This is an old word for a case containing pens and ink, or it 
may have been an inkstand with a drawer.’ 

Several of the stewards nominated this year for Lord Mayor’s 
day appear and beg to be excused on account of poverty ; proof 
being shown, they are excused, and others chosen. 
ae By the death of Mr. Joshua Marshall, a late member 

Trust. of the Court of Assistants, an agreement was entered into 
between the Company and the executors of Joshua Marshall, 
whereby, after reciting that the Company of Masons, whereof he 
was a member, were indebted to the testator in the sum of £200, 
the testator remitted and bequeathed unto the said Company the 
debt which they owed him, upon condition that they in consideration 
thereof should yearly for ever pay about the day of his death to poor 
widows of members of the Company the yearly sum of £10 amongst 
them. By the agreement the Company covenanted with the execu-. 
tors that they would yearly pay, distribute, and give away amongst 
poor widows of members of the Company the yearly sum of £10 in 
lawful money of England, in manner and form as by the will is 


directed. 
Pre eaatens | In April of this year we find the Company exercising 


its powers, granted by the Charter, of making a general 


King of Arms ; it is now lost. ‘The seal at present in use is of much later date, and 
bears the plain chrevon. 

* “Pausing awhile over my s¢andish, I resolved in verse to paynt forth my 
passion.” —Sverce Peniless, 1592. 
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search in order to discover any persons working as masons within 
the seven miles radius who were not free of the Company. All the 
works then in progress were visited, and the names of all the work- 
men taken down ; many were found not to be free of any Company, 
and these were ordered to come on the yeomanry or freedom, or else 
become apprentices. 

ne This year the right of searching for ill-wrought stone, 
and the fees arising therefrom, were farmed out to Mr. 
William Hammond, a member of the Company, for the sum of £27 
for the year. 


The accounts show the following :— 


Leas ta: 
Paid the Marshall for a soldier ‘ : : : re Ones a0 
Paid trained Band charges ; ’ eee LORRO 


The court books show that Mr. Tyrrl the cook, was dis- 
charged, and that the master and wardens should have power to 
nominate a cook from time to time as they shall think fit. 

The court ordered this day: ‘“ That the Company 
meet on Tuesday next, the 23rd inst., at Masons’ Hall, 


March, 16th. 


in their gowns, at 9 of the clock in the fore noon, and from thence 

to dine with Sir Robert Clayton, Knight, Lord Mayor.” 

ie This year Mr. Knight, the renter warden, died, and 
by his will he bequeathed the sum of £70 to the Company, 

which sum the Company was indebted to him as is shown by his 

books. 

Ordered by the court: “That tickets be sent to all 
persons that deal in stone about the city to appear at this 
court on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at 8 of the clock in the morning, 
and bring with them all moneys due to this Company for searches 
of all stone that they have bought and received since the 1oth day 
of March last.” 

From the court books we learn the difficulty of always finding 
stewards of sufficient substance to act ; as by the following entry :— 


UN \ SPP 
{ \ 
evoriey 


July 1681. 
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eo “Tt is this day agreed that the Company be all 

Oct. 19th. summoned to appear and attend the Lord Mayor's day, 
and by reason that the Company cannot find stewards to feast them 
that day, they do now agree to have no dinner, but only a breakfast 
before they go to their stand.” 
Elias Ashmole As frequent mention has been made of the old 
Free Masons. “ Society of Free and Accepted Masons,” members of 
which society were also members of this Company, and whose 
names, we have seen, were contained in a “ fair enclosed frame with 
a lock and key,”! I think the following particulars of the speculative 
character of the Company will set at rest any doubts that may exist 
as to this dual condition. 

As some of these are taken from the diary of Elias Ashmole, 
the antiquary, a few words concerning his life will not be out of 
place. 

Elias Ashmole was born at Lichfield on May 23rd, 1617. He 
went at the age of sixteen to reside with his uncle, James Paget, 
Baron of the Exchequer, in London, where he eventually became a 
solicitor. At the outbreak of the Civil War, in consequence of the . 
unsettled state of the country, and also on account of the death 
of his first wife, Ashmole retired to Oxford and applied himself 
vigorously to the study of the sciences; natural philosophy and 
astrology in particular. In 1646 he took up arms for the King, and 
was made a captain in Lord Ashley’s regiment at Worcester. After 
the surrender of that city, he withdrew to Cheshire, the home of 
his deceased wife, and on October the 16th of that year he was 
initiated into the society of Free Masons at a lodge held at War- 
rington. After his initiation Ashmole left Cheshire for London, 
and immediately became intimate with Sir Jonas Moor, William 
Lilly, and John Booker, three of the greatest astrologers and necro- 
mancers of the age. By Sir John Booker he was instructed in 


' See Inventory of 1665. 
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those already declining sciences. In 1661 he was admitted a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was twice offered, and refused, the post 
of Garter-King of Arms. Among his numerous studies is said to 
have been that of Rosicrucianism, a peculiar semi-religious and 
mystic fraternity which has often, but never successfully, been 
attempted to be explained. Indeed Ashmole was such an ardent 
student of hermetic philosophy, that many writers think that modern 
Freemasonry owes to his mystic researches much of its present 
ritual ; at least in what are known as the higher degrees. 

1682, In 1682 he was present at a lodge held at Masons’ 
fia Hall, London, which he describes in his diary. In 1683 
Company he founded the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and at his 
death, in 1692, he bequeathed his MSS. to that foundation. 

Anthony-a-Wood says of him: ‘ He was the greatest virtuoso 
and curioso that ever was known or read of in England before his 
time.” Ashmole was a great writer, and he is known principally by 
his magnificent /Zestory of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
published in 1672; besides many works relating to philosophy, 
astrology, and others dealing with mystical subjects. Had he been 
spared, we are told that the fraternity of Freemasons would have 
had their history written by his pen, as he had made a considerable 
collection of notes and MSS. relating to that ancient craft. Unfor- 
tunately these MSS. are said to have been destroyed at a time when 
the craft appears to have been nervous as to their contents. 

But as it is the diary of Ashmole which throws light on the 
relations between the Masons Company and the old society, I here 
give these particulars :— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ELIAS ASHMOLE. 
Sapa Oct. 16th. 4.30 p.m. I was made a Free Mason at Warring- 
ary. é : ; : ; : 
1646. ton in Lancashire with Colonel Henry Mainwaring of Karincham 


in Cheshire. The names of those that were then of the lodge (were) Mr. Rich 


1 Published in 1717 and 1774. See Gould’s Hist. of Freemasonry for full par- 
ticulars of Ashmole and Freemasonry. 
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Penket Warden, Mr. James Collier, Mr. Rich Sankey, Henry Littler, John 
Ellam, Rich Ellam, and Hugh Brewer.' 

Oct. 25th. I left Cheshire and came to London. Mr. Jonas Moore 
brought and acquainted me with Mr. William Lilly. 

Dec. 23rd. This day at noon | first became acquainted with Mr. John 
Booker. 
It will be seen from this how very soon Ashmole 


courted the acquaintance of these three astrologers after his 


1682. 
The Lodge 
at Masons’ 


Hall initiation into Freemasonry. The diary goes on from year 


to year, but no mention is made of his attending any lodge of Free- 
masons until the year 1682, when we find the following remarkable 
entry :— 

March 1oth. About 5 p.m. I received a summons to appear at a Lodge 
to be held next day at Masons Hall, London. 

March 11th. Accordingly I went and about noon were admitted into 
the Fellowship of Free Masons: 

Sir William Wilson Knight, Capt. Rich Borthwick, Mr. Will Woodman,* 
Mr. Wm Grey,* Mr. Samuel Taylor,* and Mr. William Wise.* 

I was senior Fellow among them (it being 35 years since I was admitted). 
There were present besides myself the Fellows after named : 

Mr. Thos Wise,* Master of the Masons company this present year, Mr. 
Thomas Shorthose,* Mr. Thomas Shadbolt,* — Wainsford * Esq., Mr. Rich - 
Young,* Mr. John Shorthose,* Mr. William Hammon,* Mr. John Thompson,* 
and Mr. William Stanton.* 

We all dyned at the Halfe Moone Tavern? in Cheapside, at a Noble 
dinner prepaired at the charge of the New-accepted Masons. 


Copinwis/ 


1 In 1881 IPs Mag.) Rylands shows that nearly all those present were men of 
position, and Hs one of them operative masons, therefore the speculative character of 
the lodge is evident. 

* In 1682 Thomas Wise was master of the Company ; John Shorthose and 
William Stanton, wardens ; also those names marked with an asterisk were members 
of the Masons Company. The others were doubtless members of the Masons’ Hall 
Lodge of Freemasons, where the old speculative part of masonry had been kept secretly 
alive during the troubled state of the country since the Reformation. 


? In 1723, at the Half-Moon Tavern, were held the fortnightly meetings of Lodge 
No. 21. 
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Lg 


FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPHS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MASONS COMPANY, 
MENTIONED BY ASHMOLE AS BEING PRESENT AT THE LODGE OF SPECULATIVE 
MASONS AT MASONS’ HALL, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, 1682. 


[ Taken from the Accounts and Court Minutes of the Worshipful Company of Masons, London. ] 
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From these extracts it will be easily understood why ‘“ An old 
Book containing the Constitutions of the accepted Masons”’ was in 
the possession of the Company at the time of the inventory of 1665, 
and also why the names of the accepted masons were enclosed in a 
“faire frame with a lock and key,” and also, perhaps, why the Com- 
pany had ‘“‘ One great Bible,” ' and “one Ivory Hammer.” 

Before leaving Ashmole and the Masonic meeting at the hall, it 
is well to note that no mention of any such meeting is made in the 
books of the Company, showing clearly that the Company, as a gild 
for the protection of the trade, was separate from the other members 
of the Company when they met for the protection of the ancient 
landmarks of the Society of Free and Accepted Masons. This dua 
condition certainly existed then, and had done so no doubt from the 
time when every member of the Company who could set out geo- 
metrical details, was also an initiated member of the Society of 
Free Masons, then possibly embracing the whole of Europe. 

It is unfortunate also that so many of the old possessions of 
the Company are now missing, particularly those relating to the 
“accepted” members, as there is little doubt but that the Company | 
represented at this time one of the oldest gilds of masons, which from 


1 The special version of the Holy Scriptures, known as the ‘Great Bible,” first 
appeared in April, 1539, with six further editions in April, 1540; July, 1540; Novem- 
ber, 1540; May, 1541; November, 1541; and December, 1541, respectively. Cromwell 
was the paymaster, and Coverdale the editor and chief translator, but he was assisted 
by “dyuerse excellent learned men,” whose names have not transpired, though it is 
presumed they were Bishops of the Church of England. It should not be confounded 
with “Coverdale’s Bible,” which preceded it; and it is sometimes inappropriately 
known as “ Cranmer’s Bible,” a misnomer due to the fact that the second edition was 
issued with a prologue by him, though he had absolutely nothing to do with either the 
translation, revision, printing, or publication of the first edition, directly or indirectly. 
The title page of the first edition reads : 

“The Byble in | Englyshe, that is to saye the con | tent of all the holy scripture, 
bothe | of ye olde and newe testament, truly | translated after the veryte of the | Hebrue 
and Greke textes, by ye dy | lygent studye of dyuerse excellent | learned men, expert in 
the forsayde | tonges. | Prynted by Rychard Grafton & Edward Whitchurch. | Cum 
priuilegio ad imprimem | dum solum. | 1539.” | (ote dy G. W. Speth). 
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time to time continued to hold a lodge for the initiation of new 
members, and which kept among its muniments the old Constitutions 
of the fraternity. | 

Notwithstanding the loss of this old book of the Constitutions, 
which is twice mentioned in the inventories of 1665 and 1670, I have 
been able to obtain a copy of what was most likely a transcript made 
for the Company in 1686, at a time when the property of the 
Company was in jeopardy of confiscation by James II. This tran- 
script of the old book of the Constitutions, or from some similar copy, 
is in the possession of the Grand Lodge of England, Freemasons 
Hall, London. The MS. in question is written on two parchment 
skins, running together to nearly five feet in length, the width 
exceeding thirteen inches; there is a fine illumination at the head 
of the roll, consisting of the Royal Arms, having in portions on 
either side the inscription ‘J 2"¢ R 1686,” and below are the arms of 
the City of London, and those of the Masons Company, the latter 
similar to the coat given by Stow in 1633—ze. sable, on a plain 
chevron, between three towers, argent, a pair of compasses extended 
of the first. 

Curiously enough there is another copy differing slightly from 
the first, dated the same year, also bearing the arms of the City and 
of the Masons Company. This is in possession of the Lodge of 
Antiquity.' 

By the courtesy of Mr. W. J. Hughan (Torquay), the author of 
many valuable works on Freemasonry, | have obtained a transcript of 
the former MS., which undoubtedly was connected with the accepted 
members of the Masons Company, who, in my belief, were respon- 
sible for its custody, at the time when the Company was threatened 
with destruction by James II., in 1686-7. The history of the former 


1 It is very curious that two MS. transcriptions, made in the same year, should 
both have similar heading, containing the City Arms and those of the Masons Com- 
pany, and yet differ to such an extent in the text that they cou/d not have been made 
from the same original. 
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MS. subsequent to 1686 is unknown; the other has belonged to the 
Lodge of Antiquity from time immemorial,’ and is a parchment scroll 
of some nine feet in length. It bears the name of .the transcriber, 
one Robert Padgett, who designates himself as Clerk to the ‘‘ Wor- 
shipful Society of Free Masons of the city of London.” The 
Padgett family belonged to the Masons Company, but odert 
Padgett’s name I cannot find. Doubtless he was not an operative 
mason, but from his family connections would most likely have 
access to their deeds (supposing this MS. to be a copy of the old 
book of Constitutions). The important fact that the Masons Com- 
pany dropped the prefix of free from their title in 1655,” shows clearly 
that at about that date a number of speculative masons formed them- 
selves into a London Society, and were known as the Soczety of 
Freemasons, in contradistinction to the Company of Masons. 

From this London Society of Freemasons, emanated no doubt 
several lodges of speculative masons, who early in the next century 
(1717) met together and formed the nucleus of modern Freemasonry. 
The text of these curious ‘“‘Old Constitutions” ° of the mason’s craft 
dates back to the fifteenth century, and traditionally, to a much 
earlier period. Many versions have been preserved of various dates, — 
a complete list of which will be found on page 219, etc. The history 
of the G.L. of. England MS. (a transcription of which is given in 


' As I have before stated, it is my opinion that, did the Lodge of Antiquity 
possess records earlier than the year 1700, their connexion with the Masons Company 
would probably be easily traced. 

? Although the Company dropped the title of Freemason in 1655, yet we find the 
members so described as late as 1668, as by the following Deed between Matthew 
Hunter Clerke, Rector of Newbold Pacie in the county of Warwick, and Edward 
Marshall, citizen and Freemason of London, relates to land, etc., in the precincts of 
the late dissolved Priory called White Fryors in the Suburbs of the city of London, 
with signatures of Matthew and Sarah Hunter, dated 1668. 

* The following MSS. in the British Museum contain the ancient constitutions of 
the Masons Gild. JZS. Bid. Reg. 17 a1, 14th century ; Addl. MSS. 23,198, date 15th 
century ; Séoane MS. 3,848, date 1646; Sloane MS. 3,322, date 1659; Harleian MS. 
1,942, 17th century ; and Harleian MS. 2,054, also 17th century. 
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these pages) is obscure. The late Colonel Clerke obtained it some 
thirty years ago from a village in South Wales, where it was found 
in an old chest among other papers. In 1879 it was forwarded to 
Mr. W. J. Hughan, whose transcript I now give :— 


COLONEL CLERKE’S MS. (Illuminated). 
2d" Re 1086" 

THE CITY ARMS. THE ROYAL ARMS, THE MASONS ARMS. 

The Might of the Father of Heaven with ye Wisdome of the glorious 
Sonne through the Grace and ye Goodnesse of ye Holy Ghost that be three 
persons in one Godhead be with us at our beginning and give us Grace So to 
govern Us here in our life that wee may come to his eternall blisse that never 
shall have ending. AMEN. 

Good Brethren and Fellowes our purpose is to tell you how this worthy 
Science of Masonrye was begun, and in what manner and afterwards how it 
was founded by worthy Kings and Princes, and by many other honourable 
and worshipfull men. And also to those that be here we will declare the 
charges that belongeth to every true Mason to keep. For in good faith and 
if you take good heed it is well worthy to be kept for a worthy Craft and 
curious Science. 

Jfov there be Seaven liberall Sciences of the which Seaven it isone. And 
the names of the Seven Sciences be these First is Grammar and that teacheth 
a man to speak truly and write truly, The Second is Rhetorick and that 
teacheth a man to speak fair in subtile terms. 

The third is Dialectick and that teacheth a man for to discern for know 


Truth from falsehood. @be fourth is Arithmetick and that teacheth a man 
for to reckon and count all manner of Numbers. 


The Fift is called Geometrie, and that teacheth a man mete and measure 
and all other Things. The Sixt is called Musick, and that teacheth a man 
the perfect Method of Song and voyce of Tongue with Instruments as Organ 
Harp and Trumpett. The Seventh is called Astronomie and that teacheth 
a man the course of the Sun Moone and Starres. These be the Seven 
Liberall Sciences the which Science take their foundacon of Geometrie. For 
Geometrie teach a man mete and measure and weight of all manner of Things 
on Earth. For there is no Man that worketh any Science or Craft but he 
worketh by some Mete some Measure or Weight. And all this is Geometrie, 
and Merchants and all Craftsmen and all other of the Six Sciences, especially 
the Ploughman and Tillers of the Earth for all manner of Grain, Seeds, Vines, 
Plumb trees, or Planters of Fruit. For neither Grammar Arithmetick nor 
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Astronomie nor none of the other Sciences can a man find Mete or Measure 
in, without Geometrie, Wherefore me thinketh that the Science of Geometrie 
is most worthy from whom the other proceed. 

Ihow that this worthy Science was first begun I shall tell you. Before 
Noah's Flood there was a man that was called Lamech, it is written in the 
Bible in the 4th Chap. of Genesis, and this Lamech had two Wives, and the 
one wife’s name was Ada and the other Sella. By the first he had two 
Sonnes, and the one was called Jaball and the other Juball. And by the 
other wife Zillah he gotte and daughter, and these foure Children founded 
the beginning of all the Sciences in the World. And the Elder Son Jaball 
founded the Science of Geometrie and he departed flocks of Sheep and Land 
in the Field and first wrought Houses of Stone and Timber as it is noted in 
the Chapter abovesaid. And his Brother Juball found the Science of Musick, 
as Song Harp and Organ, and the Third Brother Tubal-Kaine found Smiths 
Craft of Gold Silver Copper Iron and Steel; and the Daughter found the 
Craft or Knowledge of weaving. And these Children knew well that God 
would take Vengeance for sinne either by Fire or Water, wherefore they writ 
their Sciences that they had found in two Pillars of Stone, that they might be 
found out after Noah’s Flood. And the One Pillar of Stone was of Marble, 
for that it would not be burnt with fire,and the Stone whereof the other Pillar 
was made was called Laterns and that would not drowne in any water. 

Our intent is to tell you truly how and in what manner these Stones 
were found that those Sciences were written in The Great Hermermes that 
was the Son of Cub was the Son of Shem who was the Son of Noye. The 
same Hermermes was afterwards called Hermes the father of the wise men. 
He found out the two Pillars of Stone and found the Science written there 
and he taught it to other men. And at the makeing of the Tower of Babylon, 
there was Masonrye first made much of. And the King of Babylon who was 
called Nembroth was a Mason himselfe and loved well the Science as it is said 
with Master of Stories, and when the City of Ninivee and the other great 
Cities of the East should be made Nembroth the King of Babylon sent 
thither 60 Masons at the request of the King of Ninivee his Cosen, and when 
hee sent them, hee gave them a charge in this manner That they should be 
true each of them to other and that they should live truly together and that 
they should serve their Lord truly for their pay, so that the Mar. may have 
Work and all that belong to him, and other more Charges hee gave them 
Hnd this was the first time that ever Mason had any Charge of his Science 
or Craft. Moreover when Abraham and Sara his wife went into Egypt, and 
there taught the Seven Sciences unto the Egyptians and he had a worthy 
Scholler named Ewclid and he learned right well and was a Master of all the 
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7 Liberall Sciences and his dayes it befell that the Lords and States of the 
Realm had so many Sonnes, that they had gotten, some by their Wives and 
some by other Ladyes of the Realm, for that land is a hott land and plenteous 
of Generation, and they had not competent maintenance wherewith to find 
their Children: wherefore they had much care. And then the King of the 
Land had made a great Counsell and a Parliament to understand how they 
might find their children honestly like Gentlemen, and they could find no 
manner of good way. And they did cry through all the Realm, if there were 
any men that could informé them, that hee should come to them and hee 
should be rewarded for his travail, that hee should hold himselfe well pleased. 
After this cry was made, then came the worthy Clark Ewclid and said to the 
King and all his great Lords, If yee will take mee for to Governe your 
children and to teach them one of the Seven Sciences wherewith they may 
live honestly as Gentlemen should under a Condicon that you will grant 
mee and them a Commission, that I may have power to rule them after the 
manner that the Science ought to be ruled, in all things belonging thereto 
which the King and his Counsell presently granted him and sealed him a 
Commission, And then this worthy Doctor tooke to him these Lordes Sonnes, 
and taught them the practice of Geometry in practice for to work in stones 
all manner of worthy worke that belongeth to building of Churches, Temples, 
Castles, Towers and Manors, and all other manner of building and hee gave 
them a charge after this manner. 


The First was that they should be true to the King, and the Lord they | 
should serve, and that they should love well together, and be true each one to 
other, and that they should call each other Fellow or else Brother, and not 
his Servant nor his Knave or other fowle name, and that they should truly 
deserve their pay of the Lord or Mastr. that they Serve, and that they should 
ordaine the wisest among them to be Master of the worke and neither for 
love nor great Lineage, neither for riches nor for favour to Sett another that 
hath little cunning for to bee Mastr. of the Lords work whereby the Lord 
should be evill served and they ashamed. And also that they shall call the 
Governor of the worke Master, the time that they worke with him, and other 
many more charges that were too long to tell. And to all these charges hee 
made them to Swear a great Oath that men used in that time and Ordained 
for them reasonably pay that they might live honestly by, And also that they 
should come and Assemble together every year once, how they might worke 
best to serve the Lord for his proffitt and to their owne worship and to correct 
within themselves him that had trespassed against ye Craft, And thus with 
the Craft grounded there And that worthy Mar. Ewclid gave it by the name 
of Geometrie, and now is called through all this land Masonrye. 
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Sithbence long after when the children of Israel were come into the Land 
of Behest that is now called amongst us the Country of Jerusalem, King 
David begun the Temple that is called Templum Domini and is named of us 
the Temple of Jerusalem and the Same King David loved well Masons and 
cherished them much, and gave them good pay, and he gave them the charges 
and manners as he had learned before given by Ewclid and other charges 
more that ye shall hear afterwards and after the Decease of King David 
SOLOMON that was King David’s Sonne finished the Temple that his 
Father had begunne. And hee sent for Masons into other Countreys and 
divers lands and gathered them together, so that he had Fourscore thousand 
of Workers of Stones, and were all named Masons. And hee chose out of 
them three thousand that were ordained to bee Mastrs. and Governors of his 
workes. And furthermore there was a King of another. Region that men 
called HIRAM and hee loved well King Solomon and hee gave him Timber 
to his worke, And hee had a Sonne that was called AYNON and hee was a 
Master of Geometrie and was chiefe Mastr. of all his Masons, and Mastr. of 
all his graveing and Carveing and of all manner of Masonrye that belonged 
to the Temple and this is witnessed in the Bible in librc Regum 5° Cap. And 
the same Solomon confirmed both charges and the manners that his 
Father had given to Masons, And thus was that worthy Craft of Masonry 
confirmed in that Counntry and in many other Kingdomes. Curtous 
Craftesmen walked about full wide into divers Countryes some because of 
learning more craft and cuning and some to teach that had but little cuning, 
and so it befell that there was curious mason named NAYMUS GRdECUS 
that had been at the making of Solomon’s Temple and hee came into France 
and there he taught the Science of Masonrye to men of France. And there 
was one of Regall lyne of France called Charles Martill and hee was a man 
that loved well that Science and went to this NAYMUS GRCECUS and 
learned of him the Science and tooke upon him the charge and manners, and 
afterwards by the Grace of God hee was elected to be King of France and 
when hee was in his Throne hee tooke Masons and did help to make men 
Masons that were none and Sett them to worke and gave them both the 
charge and the manners and good pay as he had learned of other Masons and 
confirmed them a Charter from yeare to yeare to hold their Assembly where 
they would and cherished and encouraged them right much, and thus came 
the Science to France. 

England in all this Season stood voyd as for any charge of Masonrye 
until St. Albones time and in his dayes the King of England that was then 
Pagan did wall the Towne about that is called St. Alban’s and St. Albon was 
a worthy Knight and Steward of the King’s Household, and had Governance 
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of the Realm, and also the makeing of the Towne Walls and loved Masons 
well and cherished and encouraged them right much and he made their pay 
right good standing as the Realme did he gave them 2s. 6d. a week and 3d 
to their novices, and before that time through all this Land a Mason tooke 
but a 1d, a day and his meate until St. Albon amended it and obtained a ~ 
Charter for them from the King and his Counsell for to hold a generall 
Counsell and gave it the name of Assembly and thereat he was himselfe and 
helped to make Masons and gave them charges as yee shall heare afterward. 

IRigbt Soone after the death of St. Albon there came divers warres into 
the Realme of England out of divers Countryes so that the good Rule of 
Masonrye was destroyed until ye time of King ATHELSTON that was 
a worthy King of England and brought this Land into great rest and peace 
and builded many great workes of Abbies Towers and divers many other 
buildings And hee loved well Masons and he had a Sonne called EDWIN, 
and he loved Masons much more than his Father did and hee was a great 
Practicer in Geometrie, and hee went much to talke and commune with 
Masons to learne of them knowledge, and afterwards for love that hee had to 
Masons and to the Craft he was made Mason, and he obtained of the King 
his Father a Charter and a Commission to hold every year once an Assembly 
wheresoever they would within the Realme of England, and to correct within 
themselves faults and trespasses that were done within the Craft, and he 
himselfe held an Assembly at York, and there he made Masons and gave 
them Charges and taught them the manners and commanded that Rule to be - 
kept ever after,and gave them the Charter and Commission to keep and make 
Ordinance, that it should be renewed from King to King. 

And when the Assembly was gathered together hee proclaimed that all 
old Masons and young that had any writing or understanding of the charges 
and the manners or Customes that were made before in this land or in any 
other that they should shew them forth. And when it was proved they were 
found some in French, some in Greek, and some in English, and some in 
other Languages and the intent of them all was found as one, and hee made 
a Book thereof and how the Craft was founded and hee himselfe commanded 
that it should be seen read and told when that any Mason should be made 
and for to give him his charge and from that day to this time manners or 
Customes of Masons have been kept in that forme as well as men might 
govern it. And furthermore at divers Assemblyes hath been put and 
Ordained certain charges by the best Advice of Master and Fellows. 

Zunc unus ex Senioribus teneat librum, ut illi vel ponat vel ponat manus 
super librum et tunc precepta deberunt legt. 

Every man that isa Mason take good heed unto these charges, if any 
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mand find himselfe guilty of any of these charges that hee amend himselfe 
towards God, and in Principall yee that are to be charged take good heed that 
yee may keep these charges right well, for it is a great perill for a man to for- 
swear himselfe upon a Booke. } 


RS 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


Oth. 


7th. 


The first charge is that hee or thou shalt be true to God and holy 
Church, and that hee use no Error or heresy by your understanding or 
discreet or wise mens teaching, and also that hee shall be a true liege 
man to the King of England without Treason or any falsehood, and that 
they Know no Treason nor Treatory but to award it privily if it might 
bee or else warne the King or his Counsell. 

Znd also that you shall be true each one to other, that is to say every 
Mason of the Crafte of Masonrye that have been Masters allowed you 
shall doe to them as you would they should doe to you. 

And also that you keep truly all the Counsells of Lodge and of 
Chamber, and of all other Counsells that ought to be kept by way of 
Masonrye. 

And also that no Mason shall be no thief nor theeifly given, for as forth 
as hee may wette or Know. 

And Also that yee shall be true to the Lord and to this Mastr. yee 
serve and truly see his profit and his advantage. 

Bnd also you shall Call Masons your Brethren or else your Fellowes 
and no other foule names. 

And also that ye shall not take your Fellow’s wife in Villaine, nor 
desire ungodly his daughter, nor his Servant, nor put him to no dis- 


worship. 


8th. #nd also that you pay truly for your Meat and Drink where you go 


to board. 


oth. #nd also that you shall no Villaine, in that place where you go to 


board whereby the Craft might be slandered. 
These be the Charges in Generall that belongeth to every true Mason to 


keepe. 


St, 


Rebearse I will now other charges Singular for Masters and Fellowes. 

“That no Master shall take in hand any Lords worke nor no other 
man’s worke except hee know himselfe able and sufficient of cuning to 
performe and end the Lordes worke so that the Craft have no Slander 
nor no disworship but that the Lord may be well served and truly with 
his owne good, and the Mastr to live honestly and to pay his Fellowes 


truly their pay as the manner is. 
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2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


11th. 


mothe 


oth. 


14th. 
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Bnd also that no Mastr nor Fellow shall supplant another of their 
worke (that is to. say) If hee take a worke or else stand Mastr of the 
Lords work, yee shall not put him out except hee be unable of cuning 
for ending of the worke. 

Fnd also that no Mastr nor no Fellow take no Apprentice within the 
terme of Seaven Yeares, and that the Apprentice bee able of birth that 
is to say free borne and of Limbs whole as a man ought to bee. 

And also that no Master nor no Fellow take none nor allow any to be 
made Mason without the Assent and Counsell of his Fellowes, and that 
hath Served Six or Seven Yeares at ye least. 

Fnd hee that shall be made Mason bee able in all manner of degrees 
that is to say free borne and to come of good kindred and true and no 
bond man and that he haue good Limbes as a man ought to have. 

And also that no Mason shall take an Apprentice except hee haue 
sufficient occupation for two Fellowes or else three at the least. 

And also that no Master nor no Fellow put any Lords work to taske 
that was wont to go to Journey, and also that every Master shall giue 
pay unto his Fellows but as hee may deserve, so that yee be not deceived 
by false workmen. 

And also that none slander another behind his back to make him loose 
his good name or else his worldly Goods. 

And also that no Fellow within the Lodge or without mis-answer 
another ungodly nor reproveably without a reasonable cause. 

And also that every Mason shall Reverence his Elder and put him to 
worship. And also that no Mason shall be a Comon player at hazard 
Dice or other unlawfull playes whereby the Craft may be slandered. 

Znd also that no Mason shall use leachery or be Adulterous whereby 
the Craft might be slandered. 

Znd also that no Fellow go into the Towne by night, where as a lodge 
is of Fellowes except hee haue a Fellow with him that hee may bear 
him witnesse that he was in honest place. 

And also that every Master and Fellow shall come to the Assembly 
and if it be within Fifty mile about him if hee have warning and if hee 
have trespassed against the Craft that hee abide the Award of Master 
and Fellows. 

And also that every Master and Fellow, that haue trespassed against 
the Craft shall stand there. At the Award of the Master and Fellowes 
to make them Accorded and Agreed if they may, and if hee may not 
agree then to go to the common Law. 
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15th. Znd also that no Master nor Fellow make no Mould nor Square nor 
Rule to no Layer nor Sett no Layer within the Lodge to hew mould 
Stones. 


16th. Znd also that every Mason receive and cherish strange Fellows when 
they come over the Countryes and to sett them to worke if they will as 
the manner is that is to say if he hew mould Stones in his place yee 
shall refresh him with Money unto the next Lodge. 

17th. Znd also that every Mason shall truly serve the Lord for his pay and 
every master truly make an end of his work be it taske or Journey if yee 
have your Covenants and all that ye ought for to have. 
These Charges that wee haue now rehearsed to you and all other that 
belongeth to Masons you shall keep. So help you God, and by this 
Booke unto your power. 


| Verbatim et literatim transcript from the original MS. of A.p. 1686, made 
by W. J. Hughan in 1879.] 

On the decease of Colonel Clarke, the MS. was acquired by the 
Grand Lodge of England. 

It is noteworthy that no other craft gild in Great Britain or 
elsewhere has ever laid claim to such a curious traditional history as 
that of the Fellowship of Masons. 

According to Gould, ‘ within living memory, barely ten copies 
of versions of these quaint MS. Constitutions were known,” but of 
late years, and chiefly through the zeal of Hughan and Woodford, 
a large number have been brought to light, and we now possess no 
less than sixty-three’ manuscripts containing the mason’s legend— 
the earliest dating from the latter end of the 14th, and the latest from 
the present century. 

It may be asked why so many manuscripts relating this gild 
legend were necessary, seeing that only a few corporate towns 
boasted of a Company of Masons. 

The answer is not difficult, but rather one of easy explana- 
tion. As previously mentioned, in the days of ecclesiastical masonry, 
it was necessary for the masons to protect their craft from unskilled 


1 Copies are now constantly coming to light, and every year sees some further 
discovery. 
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and lawless workmen. Hence arose the custom of establishing 
lodges or sodalities at all the principal works then in progress. 

On the reception of a youth as an apprentice to one of the 
members, it is more than probable that the lodge would impart to 
him the ancient traditions of the craft. 

This could only be done by one well versed in the legend, or 
by reading over a manuscript containing the story. Every lodge 
or Company of Masons would therefore require a copy of these 
constitutions or charges." 

That this custom did prevail, and in some instances survived 
until a recent date, may be gathered from the orders or bye-laws of 
the Company of Freemasons (operative) of Alnwick, in Northumber- 
land, dated 1701. 

These orders have been already given on a previous page® in 
connection with the custom of presenting or entering apprentices. 
When this practice fell into disuse with the London Company we 
cannot say. No doubt about the year 1666-7, when the new Charter 
placed the Company on a different basis from the old gild, this 
custom, if not already abolished, was probably relegated to the | 
esoteric division that continued holding lodges down to the time 
of Ashmole’s visit. 
eee The following list of the old MS. constitutions that 
of Masonry. have come to light up to the time of writing these pages 
is taken from one published in the Tvansactions of the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge of Freemasons, vol. vi., part iii, pp. 198, 199, drawn 
up to date by Mr. W. J]. Hughan. These MSS. have been classed 
into eight families by Dr. Begemann, of Rostock, Germany, and are 
generally so arranged, In the present instance | have re-arranged 
them in a | fairly correct chronological sequence, keeping: their class 


: Tt may be noted ae in the near Coan of the Freemasons, ated i722, 
it is stated that they are “to be read at the admission of a New Brother when the 
Master or Warden shall begin or order some other Brother to read as follows.” These 


instructions are repeated in the edition of +738, a quarto book containing many pages. 
® Ante, page 142. 
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designation, as arranged by Begemann and Hughan, quite separate. 
Where the date does not occur in the MS., it is often very difficult 
to assign its proper place in the order of precedence, and it is only 
by the text, paper, and other marks of antiquity that its probable 
date can be fixed. In such cases I have placed an asterisk against 
those of the first half of the century, and a dagger to denote those 
of the latter half. 

~ As nearly all these MS. constitutions have been printed, I refer 
the reader to Hughan’s list, where particulars of each manuscript 
will be found fully detailed, and references given." 


A List of the existing MSS. that contain the Masons’ Constitutions 
or Legendary Fiistory. 


ag TITLE. DATE. | REPOSITORY. | DESCRIPTION OF MS. ICLAss. 
eee i: i 
1 | Halliwell or Late | British Museum, | A small quarto on vellum, of 
Regius. 14th | Bib. Reg. 17— sixty-four pages, containing | A 
cent. IN | 794 lines of MS. 
Ba COORE oa es | Early British Museum, On vellum, in the original oak 
15th Add. MSS. 23, | binding. Size, 4# inches by 33 | B, 
a cent. 198. inches. 
3. Grand Lodge, | 1583 , Grand Lodge of | A parchment roll of four strips 
| OER | England. | pasted together, 9 feet in D 
1 


length and 5 inches in breadth. | 
Dated December 25th, 1583. 


~ 


ee | ——— _ | 

4 Lansdowne, No. Early | British Museum | Written one side of four sheets | 

| 98, Avt. 48. 17th of stout paper, covering seven | Dy 
cent. | | folios. 


5 | Vik, Wo. ite | *r7th | York Lodge, No. | Four sheets of parchment, 7 feet | 
cent. | 236. | inlength by7 inches inbreadth, | Ds 
| | formerly a roll. 


6 | Phillips, No. 1. | *17th | The Rev. J. E. | A parchment book stitched in | 
| cent. | <A. Fenwick, parchment, some words rubri- | D, 
Cheltenham. cated | 


i | Phillips, No. 2.| *17th | The Rev. J. E. | A parchment book, copy of No, 
cent. A. Fenwick, 6, with certain words rubri- | D, 
| Cheltenham. cated 


1 See also Zhe Old Charges of British Freemasons, by W. J. Hughan, now in the 
press. 
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No TITLE DATE. REPOSITORY. DESCRIPTION OF MS. CLASS. 
8 | Wood | 1610 | Worcester Mas. | In book form, on parchment, 
Library. some letters illuminated. It | Deg 
has a curious dated title. 
9 | Sloane BS, 1646 | British Museum | On thirteen pages of quarto 
No. 3848. paper, 6; by 84 inches; written | 
by Edward Sankey, and dated ; 
16th October, 1646. 
10 | Sloane MS., 1659 | British Museum | Written on six pages of paper, 
No. 3323. | 6 inches by 7% inches ; signed E 
| by Thomas Martin, and dated 2 
1659. 
11 | Harletan MS., | t17th | British Museum | A folio of six and a half pages, 
LVo. 2054. cent written on four leaves of paper E 
[Randle Holie’s about 12 inches by 8 inches. z 
MS.| 
12 | Grand Lodge, | t17th | Grand Lodge of | A parchment roll of four strips, 
Vo. 2. cent. England. 9 feet long and nearly 7 inches | F, 
wide. 
13.| Harletan MS., | t17th | British Museum | Written both sides of twenty 
No. 1942. cent. pages of paper, 7? inches by | F, 
52 inches. 
14 | Lechmere t17th | Worcester Mas, | A parchment roll . F, 
cent. Library. 
15 | Buchanan +17th | Grand Lodge of | A parchment roll of strips sewn | 
cent. England. together, 73 feet long and 83 D, 
inches wide. 
=e ae ass = 
16 | Avlwinning . +17th | Mother Kilwin- | On small quarto paper, in the | 
cent. ning Lodge, form of a Lodge record . | 1B)s 
No. o. 
17 | Ancient Sterling| t17th | Ancient Sterling | A parchment mounted Garcon: | [. 
cent. Lodge, No. 30. | board, and framed 2 feet wide | Dg 
| and 20 inches in length. 
18 | Atcheson Haven| 1666 Grand Lodge of | Engrossed in the minute book | 
| Scotland. of an operative Scotch Lodge, | D,, 
| ana dated 29th May, 1666. 
: woaonse ae, = = : 
19 | Aberdeen 1670 | Aberdeen Lodge, | On paper, a Lodge record . em 
leNosinze7s 
20 | Melrose, No.2. | 1674 | Melrose Lodge, | A paper roll 5 feet in length and, 
No. 1 dvs. I in width. Copied from an 
earlier MS. by A. M., Decem- Dis 
ber, 1674. 
21 | Stanley 1677 | West Yorks. Mas.| Parchment roll to feet in length | 


Library. 


and 7 inches wide . 
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No TITLE, DATE. REPOSITORY. DESCRIPTION OF MS. CLASS 
22° | Carson 1677 | E.T.Carson,Esq.,] A parchment roll 7 feet long and D 
Cincinnati, U.S.A, 7% inches wide. a 
23 | William Watson| 1687 | West Yorks. Mas. | | A parchment roll 12 ae fone Be 
Lib. | 7% inches wide, made up of 
| six slips stitched together. It 
| bears the name of Edward 
Thompson, 1687. This MS. | Cy 
has a rough drawing of the 
Masons Company’s Arms: 
a plain chevron between 3 
towers. 
24 | Thomas W. Tew| +17th | West Yorks. Mas.| A parchment roll about 6} feet 
cent. Lib. long Wp 6 inches in widilt 1D, 
25 | Inigo Jones . ti7th | Worcester Mas. A folie on paper. It has a very 
cent. Lib. | curious drawing of masons at | G 
work as a frontispiece, with the 2 
words, “ Inigo Jones delin.” 
26) Antiquity 1686 | Lodge of Anti- | A parchment roll 9 feet in length 
| quity, acting by and 11 inches in width. It has 
Immemorial an illuminated heading, con- 
Constitution, taining the Royal Arms, with 
London, No 2. the initials 12 R (James 2nd 
Rex), supported by the arms | D,; 
| | of the City of London and 
| those of the Masons Com- 
pany, viz.: sable, on a chevron 
between 3 towers, a pair of 
| Compaseee oe ae 
27 | Colonel Clerke . 1686. | Grand Lodge ‘of Whitten on two parchment Shins 
[A transcript of England. fastened together, 5 feet in 
this MS. ¥ length and 13 inches in width. 
eigen inthis This MS. has a finely illu- 
wine owAle minated heading, containing 
aE | the Royal Arms, on either | Dyg 
pp. 210-217.] | : ; : ae 
side of which the inscription 
“J 2nd R—1686,” supported 
by the City Arms and those of 
| the Masons Company: a plain 
| chevron and 3 towers. 
28 | Embleton ti7th | West Yorks, Mas. | Bix strips of vellum, sewn to- 
cent. Lib, gether, 12 feet in length and 
about 5 inches in width. Por- E; 
tions at the end seem to have 
| | been added, 
ROMY GUSICHl wa), 6) |= L093 WEsbY orks, Mas. | Six pieces of paper eHiched toge- 
| lets? | ther so as to form a roll 7 feet E, 


in length and 6 inches in width. 
Signed, Henry ee 1693. 
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TITLE. DATE. | REPOSITORY. DESCRIPTION OF MS. CLASS. 
, - || eee oe = 5 ees Eee 
| York, No~4. . | 1693 | York Lodge, No. | A paper roll 103 feet long by 6 
| | nzso: | inches wide, written by Mark | FE, 
| | ee 
Hope . _+r7th | Lodge of Hope, | A paper roll, mounted on parch- 
| | cent. No. 302. ment, 6 feet long and 6inches_ — E; 
wide. 


| ‘ 7 


Vork, No. 5 weet lth | York Lodge, No. , A paper roll 7% feet long by 8 


| cent. 236. MmelKeSsp yack D5 & 6 io a 4 | Diy 
York, No.6 .| +17th | York Lodge, No. |/A parchment roll. . . . . .| Dig 
cent. 236. 
j COMBA INO, % 3  +ti7th | Colne Lodge, A paper roll. It has a rough | 
| cent. | No. 116. | _ sketch of the arms of the | D 
| | . Masons Company: Plain, | ~' 


chevron and towers. 


Clapham Natee +17th | West Yorks. Mas.} On six sheets of paper, 6 inches 


cent. Lib. | by 73 inches, evidently at one | D 
| time sewn together in book- | ~?° 
form. | 
Dumfries, Kil- | +17th | Dumfries Kil. Lo.,| Written on three leaves of Bae, 
winning. Vo.\ | cent. No. 55. 1S lay Uae 4 S|) dOky 
Hughan. . .  +17th | West Yorks. Mas.| Five strips of parchment over | 
cent. Lib. roll, 85 feet, nearly 6 inches in | Dy, 
width. 
Dauntesy. . .| T17th | R Dauntesy, Esq., On paper, in book form ; twenty- 
cent. Manchester. ONE Paces  Onge xterm aan Dog 
vat shee aie E a bse ee fd a ; 
“Dumfries, Kil- | +17th | Dumfries Kil.Lo.,| A paper roll of three sheets of | 
winning, No.2 | cent. No. 53. paper, 4 feet long by 73 inches, D.y 


wide. 


Dumfries, Kil- | +17th | Dumfries Kil. Lo.,| A vellum roll, 145 feet long by 
winning, No. 3 | cent. No. 53. 5 and 6 inches wide, made up Dee 
| of seven strips joined together. 


‘Harris, No. i . | 17th | Bedford Lodge, A parchment roll over 9 feet long Dea 


cent, INOmu5 7 by 8% mchos wide. 
AlnWIGk. | 1701 Alderman Robert-| Written on the first twelve pages | 
| son, Alnwick. of the record book of the | 


| Company and Fellowship of | Eyo 
| Freemasons of Alnwick, dated 
oes SAMI OR 


Dumfries, Kil- | *18th | Dumfries Kil. Lo., tn ‘book form, 8 oe 4 inches, 
winning, Vo. 4 | cent. No. 53. originally a roll. H, 


York, No.2 . 1704 | York Lodge, No. | A parchment roll, 5 feet long by | 
236. i 7 Sanches.widea) suey alee ae D er, 


| 
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No. | DIELE. DATE REPOSITORY. DESCRIPTION OF MS. CLASS 
45 Scarborough 1705 | Grand Lodge of | A parchment roll has the arms 
Canada. | of the Masons Company, very 
| similar to the original grant of | Ey, 
1472; 2.é.an engrailed chevron | 
peice 3 eases, antiques 
46 | Colne, No. 2 * 18th” Royal ‘Lance rs A paper roll. Dy 
cent. Lodge, No. 116. | 
47 | Papworth e 18th w ate Papw orth, | In book foun of twenty-four foes 
| cent. Esq., London. | orininally a roll on paper. It 
| < | D5o 
has a rough sketch of the | 
HSS eS! a a late bee 
48 | Cama . *18th | Quatuor Coronati | Written on four sheets of paper 
cent. |- Lo. Lib. No. | (sixteen pages), stitched toge- | 
| | | 2Xevsos _ ther bookwise ; covers thirteen Pk. 
pages; 8 inches wide and 
| | 123 high. 
49 | Phillips, No.3. \ *18th | The Rey. a E.A. | Paper, marble paper cover, book | 
| | cent Fenwick, | form, 8vo. Dey 
Cheltenham. 
eee eae ee |e et —— 
50 | Haddon . | 1723 | J.S. Haddon, Esq., This MS. has a rough sketch of | 
| Wellington. the arms of the Masons Com-  y 
pany of the late type: plain, a 
| : chevron, etc. 
51 | Spencer . 1726 | E.T.Carson, Esq.,| A (Small book, written in the 
(Omer USA: compe! piate® Style, ngs | Gy 
52 | Woodford 1728 | Quatuor Coronati Small octavo, on Daur in book | 
\_ Lodge Lib. form cae a, By 
53 | Supreme Council| 1728 "Supreme Council,, On ‘paper, in book form, small | 
| | 33°, London. octavo . Bs 
54 Gateshead | *18th | Lodge of Industry, A Lodge record, on _ paper, 
cent. | No. 48. | modernized ee eae 
55 | Rawlinson . *18th Bodleian Lib., Written in a book of MS. scraps, | 
| cent. | ~ Oxford. etc., in the Bodleian Library . | Fy 
| | ee ———— |- 
56 | Probity | *18th | Probity Lodge, | Written and signed by William | 
| cent. No. 61. eek five leaves of panes Z Dg 
57 Thistle Lodge | 1756 | Lodge No. 62, Written in the first minute book, | 
MS. | Dumfries. and signed by over sixty early | H; 
members BE one Lodge. 
58 | Melrose, No.3. 1762 | Melrose Lodge, | A copy of No. 20, or Class, io Sl oDige 
| No. 1 ds. 
59 Crane, ‘No. I 1781 | Cestrian Lodge, Extract “from a parchment 
| No. 425. | MS.,” on paper . Sa daar 
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| ; 
No. TITLE. DATE. REPOSITORY. DESCRIPTION OF MS. CLASS, 
=) | —_—* . x 
60 Crane, No. 2 -178t  Cestrian Lodge, | Extract “from a parchment 
"J 
ma fragment], | | No. 425. MS.,” on Maes CG; 
sts | sot ee: aoe 
or | Wren. +18th | | Missing since the | Parchment roll signed L. Higson 
cent. | late Mr. Wood- aiavel Sj, Browne, December "4th, | Ex 
| ford’s decease. 1852. A copy of an older MS. 
| ; 
62 | Harris, No. 2 | +18th , British Museum , Written on paper, small mare 
| cent. | MS., bound up size. 
with a copy of | Day 
the Freemason’s 
Calendar for 
a 
= | ' = 
63 | Tunnah . 1828 | Gunnce Coronati | Written on paper, foolscap size. | Ey, 
| | Lodge Lib. 


Missing Verstons of the MS. Constitutions that have been noted 
from time to time by various authors. 


No. 


TITLE. | DATE, AUTHORITY. REMARKS, 
= | = = | = 
x 1 | Melrose, No. i. 1581 Melrose Lodge, No. 1, dzs | Copied in 1674. 
x 2 | Baker MS. 17th century. | Noted by Dr. Rawlinson | 
| about 1730. 
ae | Morgan MS. | 17th century. Noted in the records of | 
themes Ancients,” 1752. 
x 4 | Dermott. Temp., | Noted in the eecprce of | 
Henry VII. the “ Ancients,” pet 
x 5 | Wilson. | Temp., Lodge, of Antiquity, Lon- - Noted in 1778. 
Henry VAIL. | don, No. os | 
x © ‘York, No. B 1630 ond Lodge of York, Noted in an ven 
extinct. | tory dated 1779. 
Ky | Hae Masons | 16th century. ‘The Inventories of the | Sir Francis Pal- 
Company of | Company’s goods made grave drew atten- 
London. in the years 1665-1676 tion to this MS. 


of this MS., 


to 
of 1722.] 


| [For particulars | 


see Introduc- | 
tion and note | 
Inventory | 


and 1722 all mention 
this MS. of the consti- 
tution of the accepted 
masons. 
missing since the middle 
of the 18th century. 


It has been | 


in the Latnburgh 
Review, April, 
1520). and! anes 
marked thant 
was “no longer 
in the Company’s 
chest.” 


THE NEW ARTICLES 


nN 
to 


a 


Printed Versions or portions of MS. Constitutions mentioned by 
certain writers which cannot now be identified with those existing. 


AUTHOR, DATE, TITLE OF WORK. CLASS, 


Dir Plot. 1686 The National History of Staffordshire. Cy 
Roberts. 1722 The Old Constitutions. Fy 
Briscoe. 1724 The Secret History of the Freemasons, 1724. Eis 
Cole. 1728 Cole's Reproductions, 1728. G3 
Langley. 1738 The Builders Compleat Assistant, by Batty H 
Langley, 1738. Ss 
Dodd. 1739 The Beginning and First Foundation of 
the Most Worthy Crafte of Masonry. Gy 
Printed for Mrs. Dodd. London, 1739. 
Krause. 1808 “ Not accepted.” H; 
Dowland. 1815 The Gentleman's Magazine, 1815. Ds 
Hargrove. 1818 flistory of York, by W. Hargrove. He 


Of these manuscripts it may be noted that no two are exactly 
alike ; they have, however, as we have before stated, been arranged 
by students of the subject into groups or families according as they 
are worded. 

One small group in particular, that of the //arlezan MS., No. 
1,942, No. 13 on the list, is remarkable on account of its containing 
certain ‘new articles” as they are termed. 

These articles supply instructions regulating the admission of 
persons about to be accepted, and are of great interest to members 
of the Masons Company, inasmuch as they might have been drafted 
for or from the existing rules of the Masons’ Hall Lodge. 

They are as follows :— 


Harletan MS., No. 1,942, date czvca 1600-1650. 
“THe New ARTICLES.” 


Article 26—*“ Noe person (of what degree soever) bee accepted a free mason, 
unless hee shall have a lodge of five free masons at least ; whereof one 


Q 
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to be a master, or warden, of that limitt, or devision, wherein such Lodge 
shalbee kept, and another of the trade of free masonry.” 

Article 27,—“ That no p’son shalbee accepted a Free Mason, but such as are 
of able body, honest parentage, good reputacon, and observers of the 
laws of the land.” 

Article 28.—“ That noe p’son hereafter be accepted free mason, nor shalbee 
admitted into any lodge or assembly untill hee hath brought a certificate 
of the time of adoption from the Lodge yt accepted him, unto the master 
of that limit, and devision, where such Lodge was kept, which sayd 
master shall enrole the same in parchmt ina roll to bee kept for that 
purpose, to give an aco’ of all such acceptions at every general 
assembly.” 

Article 29.—“ That every person whoe now is free mason, shall bring to the 
master a note of the time of his acception to the end the same may bee 
enroled in such priority of place as the p’son shall deserve, and to y° end 
the whole company and fellows may the better know each other.” 

Article 30.1—* That for the future the sayd society, company, and fraternity 
of Free Masons, shalbee regulated and governed by one master, and 
assembly, and wardens, as ye said Company shall think fit to chose, at 
every yearly generall assembly.” 

Article 31.—“ That noe p’son shalbe accepted a Free Mason, or know the 
secrets of the said Society, until hee hath first taken the oath of secrecy 
hereafter following : ‘I, A. B., doe in the presence of Almighty God, and 
my fellowes, and brethren here present, promise and declare, that I will 
not at any time hereafter, by any act or circumstances whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, publish, discover, reveale, or make knowne any of 
the secrets, priviledges, or counsells, of the fraternity or fellowship of 
Free Masonry, which at this time, or any time hereafter, shalbee made 


known unto mee soe helpe mee God, and the holy contents of this 
booke.’” 


Before leaving: Ashmole and the Masons’ Hall Lodge, there is 
yet another MS. preserved in the British Museum, which to the 
curious reader will be of interest, and by those who, having been 
initiated into the Society of Free and Accepted Masons, have as 


1 Article 30 might almost have been drafted direct from the existing rules of the 
Masons Company, concerning the master, wardens, and assistants (or as the MS. 
terms them, assembly), and this is most remarkable. 
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yet not made its acquaintance, it will be perused with considerable 
interest. 

It professes to be a catechism, or certain questions and answers 
that were used by the Society about the date of Ashmole’s visit 
to Basinghall Street, and is known in the new MS. Catalogue as 
earticle.24, sloane MS; -3320,, 7 

From the handwriting we may place the date at circa 1700. 

After describing certain so-called signs, which we may also call 
wonders, as for example, ‘‘twisting their eyes toward the east, and 
twisting their mouth toward y* west,” also after stating that ‘at the 
table drinking when the glass goes not fast enough they say ‘star 
the guile,” the MS. continues in these words :— 


[Extracts from the Sloane MS., Brit. Mus., No. 3,329. | 
“ Here followeth their Private discourse by Way of Question and Answer” 


Questioner. Are you a Mason 

Answ". Yes I am a freemason 

Q. How shall I know you 

A. By perfect signes and tokens and the first poynts of my Ent'ance 

Q. Which is the first signe or token shew me the first and I will 
shew you the second 

A. The first is heal and Conceal or Conceal and keep secrett. by no less 
paine than cutting my tongue from my throat 
Where were you made a Mason 
In a just perfect and Lawfull Lodge 
What is a just and perfect or just and Lawfull Lodge 
A just and perfect Lodge is two Interprintices two fellow craftes 
and two Mast™ more or fewer the more the merrier the fewer the Bett" Chear 
but if need require five will serve that is two Interprintices two fellow Craftes 
and one Mast’ on the highest hill or Lowest Valley of the World without the 
crow of a Cock or the bark of a Dogg 


MD WO 


1 This MS. was first published by the late Rev. A. F. A. Woodford in 1872, and 
again in 1885. 

2 “Star the guile.” Wright’s Dict. of Obsolete Words gives “guile”=as much 
liquor as is brewed at once ; and it is possible that “star” may be intended for “ stir” 
or “circulate ”—ergo, “Pass the bottle or cup.” (Note from Mr. G. W. Speth.) 
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From whome do you derive your principals 

From a great" than you 

Who is there on earth that is great" than a free mason 

He y' was caryed to y® highest pinnicall of the Temple of Jerusalem 
Whith' is your Lodge shut or open 

It is shut 

Where Lyes the keys of the Lodg doore 

They Ley in a bound Case or und" a three cornerd pavem* about a 


foote ae halfe from the Lodge door 


Q. 
An 


W*? is the key of your Lodge doors made of 
It is not made of Wood Stone Iron or steel or any sort of mettle 


but the tongue of a good report behind a Broth™ back as well as before his 


face 


tassley 


DPOROAOKOAO 


How many Jewles belong to your Lodge 
There are three the Square pavem* the blazing Star and the Danty 


How long is the cable rope of your Lodge 

As Long as from the Lop of the Liver to the root of the tongue 
How many Lights are in your Lodge 

Three the sun the mast’ and the Square 

How high is your Lodge 

Without foots yards or Inches it reaches to heaven 

How Stood your Lodge 

East and West as all holly. Temples Stand 

W"“ is the mast” place in the Lodge 

The east place is the mast" place in the Lodge and the Jewell 


resteth on him first and he setteth men to work wt the mast" have in the 
forenoon the wardens reap in the afternoon 


In some places they discourse as followeth. 


Q. Where was the word first given 

A. At the Tower of Babylon 

Q. Where did they first call their Lodge 

A. At the Holy Chapell of St. John 

Q. Whow stood your Lodge 

A. As the said holy Chapell and all other holy Temples stand east 
and west 

Q. How many lights are in your Lodge 

A. Two one to see to go in and another to see to work 

Q. What were you sworne by 
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.) 
iS) 
Xe) 


By god and the Square 
Whither above the Cloathes or und" the Cloathes 
Und’ the Cloathes 
Und’ what Arme 
Und’ the right Arme. God is Gratfull to all Worshipfull Mast" and 
fellows in that Worshipfull Lodge from whence we Last came, and to you good 
fellow. w' is your name 

A. J or B then giving the grip of the hand he will say Broth™ John 
greet you well you 

A. gods good greeting to you dear Broth" 


MORO 


Another salutation is giving the mast’ or fellows grip saying the right 
worshipfull the mast’ and fellows in that worshipfull Lodge from whence we 
Last came greet you greet you greet you well, then he will reply Gods 
greeting to you dear Brother. Another they have called the mast™ word and 
is Maharyn which is always divided into two words and Standing close With 
their Breasts to each oth" the inside of Each oth™ right Ancle joynts the 
mast™ grip by their right hands and the top of their Left hand fingers thrust 
close on ye small of each oth™ Backbone and in that posture they Stand till 
they whisp" in each oth™ eares y° one Maha=the oth" repleys Ryn 


From the same manuscript we gather that the oath taken at the 
time of Ashmole might have been as follows :— 


The Oath. 


The mason word and everything therein contained you shall keep secrett 
you shall never put it in writing directly or Indirectly you shall keep all that 
we or your attend” shall bid you keep secret from Man Woman and Child, 
Stock or Stone and never reveal it but to a brother or in a Lodge of Free- 
masons and truly observe the Charges in ye Constitucon all this you promise 
and swere faithfully to keep and observe without any mann" of Equivocation 
or mentall resarvation directly or indirectly so help you god and by the 
Contents of this book 


So he kisses the book &c. 


How long the speculative division, or accepted members, con- 
tinued to meet at Masons’ Hall after 1682, we cannot tell, as they no 
doubt had separate minute and cash-books. Consequently we do 
not find any further evidence except the entry in the inventory of 
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1722, when the MS. Constitutions containing the old Masons’ legend 
were again noted as being still in the possession of the Company. 

It is very probable that at or about this time some of the 
members joined other Lodges of a more convivial character, such as 
those which met in the vicinity of St. Paul's Cathedral, particularly 
the Lodge held at the Goose and Gridiron, now known as the 
Lodge of Antiquity. 

Concerning this Lodge, which prides itself on being the oldest, 
we must not forget that it has in its custody the mallet which 
tradition says Charles II. used when jaying the foundation stone of 
St Pauls Cathedral; on June 21st, 1675. 

On a silver plate, let into the head of the mallet, is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


By order of the M.W. The Grand Master 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Sussex &c. &c. 
and W. Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, 
And with the concurrence of the Brethren of the 
Lodge, this plate has been engraved and affixed 
to this Mallet A.L. 5831 ; A.D. 1827 
To commemorate that this, being the same Mallet, with which 
flis Majesty King Charles the Second 
levelled the foundation Stone of 
S* Pauls Cathedral AL. 5677, A.D. 1673 
was presented to the Old Lodge of S* Pauls 
Now the Lodge of Antiquity 
Acting by immemorial constitution. 
By Brother Sir Christopher Wren, R.W.D.G.M. 
Worshipful Master of this Lodge 
and Architect of that edifice. 


Of the old tavern the ‘Goose and Gridiron” we know but little. 


* There is no documentary evidence of Charles II. laying the foundation stone. 
Indeed, in the Memoirs of the Family of Strong, written in 1716, it is distinctly said 
that Thomas Strong, the master mason under Sir C. Wren, laid the foundation stone 


himself, and history is silent as to the presence even of Charles IT. at all on that 
occasion. 
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Previous to the great fire the Company of Masons frequented it 
occasionally, at which time it was known as “ The Mitre,” in Paul’s 
Churchyard. It stood at the north-west corner, and was at that 
time the headquarters of a musical society, whose arms, the lyre of 
Apollo, with a swan as the crest, were appropriated, when the house 
was rebuilt after the fire, as the new sign in place of the mitre.! 
This classical symbol was soon converted by the vulgar into the 
“Goose and Gridiron,” by which name the house was afterwards 
known. 

iene But, to return again to the chronicle of the Company, 
mhe Seareh- we notice this year that the profits arising from the Com- 
pany’s right of search were farmed out to the renter warden, as by 
the following extract will be seen :— 


Itt is this day ordered that Mr. John Thompson shall have 
all the proffitt of the search of stone from this day to Lady day 
come twelve month for 20% and that this Company shall give a writeing 
under the Companys Comon Seale to impower him or his Deputy to search ; 
and after that for one year or two years after that at 20" p.an. And if the 
said Mr. Thompson shall desire to hold itt, to be paid quarterly by 5% a 
quarter, the first paym’ to begin at Midsumer next. And that if any one 
person shall oppose the payment of the search that an Accon shall be 
comenced against such person, and that the Company is to beare the charge 
of the first suite. 


Feb. 31st. 


i888 This year the Company was served with a Writ of 
e Quo 
warranto. (luo Warranto, and it appears by the accounts that the 


Charter was preserved intact on the payment of fifty pounds. 


Item. Paid for the new Charter . 5 
Paid the Secondary of the compter about the Guo We canto O 


oo 


S 
O 
; 6 
? 

This Quo Warranto was a writ demanding to be shown by 


what right a person or corporation held an office or estate regulated 


by Edward I. 


1 Chambers, Book of Days. 
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Charles II. made great use of this form of procedure to evict 
Nonconformists from Church rectories and vicarages after the 
Restoration, in order that the old Church livings might be restored 
to the Anglican clergy. Corporations were, however, frequently 
served with it as a means of obtaining fees, etc., for the right of 
continuing their privileges. 

The accounts show the following entry in connection 


1684. ‘ 
with the Quo Warranto :— 


J, Saree 
Item. Paid to the Clerk for his trouble and charges going to 
Windsor about the Charter . : : : PO SAL 2 in 6) 
Pear Charles II. died at Whitehall. 
ase At a Court of the Assistants held this day, it was 


August 13th. o-dered “that a book be made of all the names of the 


members of the Company, and at the next Court every member shall 
be taxed towards raising money for the payment of debt.” 


At this court the following was the scale of taxation 


Sept. 17th. 
fixed upon :— 
te Se we 
For Members of the Court, each : : ; Stk POs 
For Liverymen . Oe 
For Shopkeepers felt tke) 
Others of the Yeomanry 010 O 
James II. and anxi = . 
empe ata James II., anxious to obtain money from the City, 


Companies. began by attacking the companies and obliging them by 
confiscating their existing charters to petition for new ones, evi- 
dently from a mistaken idea of the royal prerogative. The Masons, 
with other companies, received this royal order. 


1687. The following is a memorandum in the Court book :— 


This toth day of October 1687 at a Meeting at Masons Hall came 


an order from the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen with an order from 
the King and Council as follows :— 


A NEW CHARTER 


lo 


AT THE COURT AT WINDSOR 
25th September 1687. 

By the King’s most excellent Majesty and the Lords of his Most Hon" 
Privy Council Whereas by the late Charter granted to the several companies 
of London, it is provided that His Majesty his heirs, etc., may by order in 
Council from time to time displace and remove the Master, Wardens, and 
Assistants of the said several companies or any of them, and thereupon the 
place or places of such persons so removed shall be void and whereas His 
Majesty hath thought fit that several members of the said several companies 
should be removed, His Majesty in Council is pleased to order and it is 
hereby ordered accordingly : 

That Johr Thompson, Warden, Thomas Shorthose, Abraham Storey, 
John Shorthose, Nicholas Young, John Martin, William Hammond, Michael 
Todd, Jasper Latham, Richard Crooke, Thomas Craven ‘and William Stan- 
brough, Assistants of the Company of Masons, be, and they are hereby 
removed and displaced from being any longer Warden or Assistants of the 
said company. And His Majesty is further pleased to order that the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen do forthwith signify His Majesty’s pleasure 


herein to said company. 
WILLIAM BRIDGEMAN. 


ae The receipt of this order does not seem to have had 
much effect on the Company. Doubtless they knew it was 
only another mode of obtaining a subsidy. The Court did not pro- 
ceed to fill up the vacancies caused by the removal of the several 
members named in the order; as a matter of fact, some of them con- 
tinued to attend the Court. 
iM aaccad Matters, however, were settled by obtaining a new 
Charter. charter! from King James, practically confirming that of 
Charles II. This having been done, the Company received a royal 
order restoring the expelled members to their original position on 


the Court of Assistants. 


1 The new Charter, dated February oth, 2nd James II., begins by reciting that 
“the Master Wardens and commonalty of the company of masons had surrendered 
all their powers, franchise, privileges and authorities of or concerning the electing, 
&c., &c., of any persons into the several offices of Master, Wardens, and Assistants, 
which surrender His Majestie had accepted” (!). The fees for obtaining the Charter 
came to over £125. This sum was raised by a subscription among the members. 
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This document is dated October 7th, 1688, and is as follows :— 


1688. His Majesty having been graciously pleased to restore to 
Oct. 7th. this City its ancient franchises and required by his Charter lately 
given to that purpose that this company should cause to be restored to their 
respective places all such liverymen as were of the livery of the company at 
the time of the late judgment given against this City upon the Quo Warranto. 
It is therefore ordered that all such members of the respective Livery Com- 
panies now living as were of the Livery at the time of the said judgment be 
forthwith restored to their said places in their respective companies accord- 
ingly. And it is ordered that the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of all the 
said Companies do forthwith see the same performed and executed, and that 
the Clerk of every company have notice immediately to repair to Mr. Town 
Clerk and take a copy of this order to be entered in their books and to 
communicate the same to the Master and Wardens of their respective com- 
panies. 


The Pall of The reign of James II. was now fast drawing to a 
the Stuarts close ; and from the following order from the Lord Mayor 
we see how ready the citizens were to free themselves from this 
misguided monarch :— 


1688-9. By virtue of His Highness the Prince of Orange his letter 

Jan. 4th. to the Sheriffs of London and their warrant thereupon so directed. - 

These are to will and require you forthwith to warn the Livery of your 

company to appear at Guildhall on Wednesday next January oth by 9 of 

the clock in the forenoon for electing of four citizens of London to serve as 

members for the said city at a Parliament to be holden at. Westminster on 
the 22nd January inst., hereof fail not. 

HAMMOND. 
Sergent at Mace. 


yen The Prince of Orange obtains a loan of £200,000 
Jan, 10th. 
from the City. 
The following items are from the accounts of the year 1688, 


some of which refer to expenses on Lord Mayor's ey Also we 
notice the New River water mentioned :-— 


Paid engraving a copper plate 
Paid fishmonger. 


(oo) Ley 1, 
Aa 
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Te Bn Ue 

Paid Cook . ide © 

ye Lhe Milliner | oe a eee) 

» the Butcher (CRA <6) 

woeeror Eruit © 2 © 

ya he: Poulterer Sel See 

» Lhe Vintner ho Te 46) 

» Lhe Whifflers Onl? 6 

» lor Cloth at the stand OSES» 50 

» For the use of a blue cloak On ES are 

» For rent of the river water for she Hall ibehs 16 

» For Chimney money . ; : Onl zoc0 

» Council for advice about search money Lorie 
aN The old difficulty of obtaining the quarterage due 
Quarteraé fom members of the Company was again before the 

Court. 
A notice was ordered to be sent to each member of 
May 8th. 


the Company not to employ any workman unless he paid 
quarterage to the Hall. 


1689-90. It is this day ordered that the Clerk do cause Mr. John 
Jan. 21st. Young to be arrested for not bringing in his accounts of renter 
Warden. 
ae Christopher Kempster chosen master of the Company. 
Kempster. H{e was one of the country masons who came to London 
after the great fire. Leaving Oxfordshire at the instigation of 
Thomas Strong, we find him engaged with the brothers Strong in 
most of their contracts and other works. 

After a successful business career Kempster retired to his 
native town of Burford, where he had purchased an estate and 
certain stone quarries, called to this day “ Kitts Quarries.” On this 
estate he erected a modest residence, still existing. Over one of 


the windows may be seen the following inscription :— 


CHRISTOPHER KEMPSTER BUILT THIS IN 1689. 
Kempster died in 1725, and lies buried in Burford Church, 


where a monument bears the following lines :— 
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From a Mural Tablet in Burford Church, Oxon :— 


Near this place lies interred the body 
of Christopher Kempster, Mason of 
The City of London, and of the Company 

of Masons ; 

He was a person eminent in his profession 
and built several Churches in the said 
City and was many years employed in 

building the cathedral and dome of 
Saint Pauls 
He left behind him the character of a 
tender husband and loving father, 
hospitable neighbour and considerable 
benefactor to the poor, he lived in perfect 
love and amity with his dear wife near 
sixty years by whom he had five sons 
and seven daughters 
He chose this parish in which he was 
born for a place of retreat from business 
in his later years which he employed 
with the greatest care and study to 
prepare himself for a blessed 
eternity 
He died Aug 12 1725 
in the 89th year of his age 
Mark y* perfect man 
and behold y* upright 
for y* end of that man 
IS peace 
His son William erected this in memory of his Father 
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Continuing our chronicle of the Company, we find 
the following items from the Lord Mayor’s Day expenses :— 


1692. 


Ln See 
Item. Paid for three quarters of a pound of tobacco Oma 6 
Pon The following entries are from the Court books : 


April 6th. 3 : 
It is this day ordered that the quarterage henceforward be 


paid 6d¢. a quarter by every member. 


Apprentices. ‘This day the Court, taking in consideration the great 
Feb. 14th. injury this company sustains by Masons that are free of 
other companys, by their binding and making free their apprentices 
from this company, ‘Therefore it is this day ordered that petition 
be presented to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council 
for an Act of Common Council to redress this grievance.” 

Insurance, “Tt is this day ordered that the Hall and premises be 
June 14th. insured in some office to the value of £700 and that it be 
entered on or before Midsummer day next ensuing by the Master, 
Wardens and Court of this Company.” 

Quarterage. “It is this day ordered that the several members here- 
sept. 26tn. under written do go to the several parts of this City and 
take an account of the Freemen of this Company and who are fit to 
be made free thereof and to collect such quarterage as can be re- 
ceived.” 

Fines. “Tt is this day ordered by the Court that Warden 

oct. sh. Crooke, Mr. Stanton and Mr. Kempster be fined 2s. 62. 
each for not having their gowns. 

“Tt is ordered that Mr. Walker be fined 2s. 6a. for not appear- 
ing at the search the 26th September last. 

“The Act of Common Council for making all Masons take up 
the freedom of this company be delivered to all that keep shops 
and exercise the trade of a Mason within the limits of our Charter.” 

The following particulars of the feast of Lord Mayor's 
Day are entered in the Court books :— 


1695. 
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“ Lord Mayor's Day.” 


ee “Standard bearers and Whifflers ordered to attend. 
Oct, 2908. “The Company dined in their Hall. 


Lill of Fare. 


Three boiled pullets with oysters, sausages & bacon . 
A chine of Pork and two capons 

Two roast geese 

Minced Pies 

Two roast capons 

One large sirloin of beef 


OL OFO On OLOn 
ty SE Ol coke 
COmOmOmOmovns: 


al 


And for breakfast : 


One large fore rib of beef . : ; : , , pol One) 
Two necks of mutton broth : : : : ; ne tOn SG anOes 
1695. An inventory was taken this year of the goods of the 
Inventory 


taken. Company. Among some of the items we find “an old 
Booke of Masons’ Constitutions.” The plate is mentioned as fol- 
lows: ‘One tankard, one bowle, one sack-cupp, and two bowles 
tipped with silver.” From this it is evident that certain articles 
mentioned in the previous inventories had been parted with. 
Edward Strong was this year elected master of the 
family. Company. 

In the year 1670, as before stated, Thomas Strong, son of 
Valentine Strong, of Taynton, in Oxfordshire, mason and quarry- 
owner, was induced, by the relaxation of certain rules concerning 
the freedom of the Masons Company, to come to London and under- 
take the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which edifice had fallen a 
victim, with most of the City churches, to the Great Fire of 1666. 

Thomas Strong also invited his three brothers and certain 
other masons of his neighbourhood to journey to London and assist 
him in his numerous works. 

Of these brothers, Edward, the fifth son of Valentine Strong, 
was perhaps the most successful. From Clutterbuck’s History of 
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Flertfordshire we gather the following particulars of this Edward 
Strong, taken from a family MS. containing some account of the 
family and their works as master masons or contractors. 

After giving full particulars of Valentine Strong and his eldest 
son, Thomas, this memoir goes on to say :— 

“On the death of his brother Thomas, Edward Strong con- 
tinued to carry on the several works that his brother had in hand as 
well as what was by contract, which was the east end of the cathe- 
dral of S. Pauls (from the middle of the most eastwardly window on 
the north side), till the same was finished as it now is. Also the 
north portico of the said cathedral, together with the north-west leg 
or quarter of the great dome: and so continued westward to the 
middle of the window of the morning prayer chapel, to the middle 
line of the body of the said church, under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren, until the same was finished. The said Edward 
Strong finished what was left undone of St. Austins Church and 
St. Bennets, Paul’s Wharf. 

‘The said Edward Strong continued carrying on the building 
of St. Stephens, Walbrook, with Mr. Christopher Kempster,’ who 
had been partner with his brother Thomas Strong, till the said 
church and tower were finished. 

“Tn the year 1681 Edward Strong laid the foundations of St. 
Mildred, Bread Street, and did all the masons work in the said 
church. 

“In the year 1683 he began to rebuild the parish church of St. 
Clements, East Cheap, both stone and brickwork, and finished the 
same. 

“Inthe year 1684 he laid the foundation of a house for King 
Charles the Second at Winchester, in which Mr. Christopher 
Kempster before mentioned was in partnership with him, for the 
foundations only ; and from the water table upwards, the said Ed- 


1 Christopher Kempster was master of the Company in 1691. 
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ward Strong had the greatest share of the masons work, and had all 
the designs of all the masons work committed to his care, by Sir 
Christopher Wren, the surveyor. 

“In the year 1684 &c. he built the parish church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street. In the year 1687 &c. he built 
the parish church of St. Michael Royal, upon College Hill; In the 
year 1694 he performed all the stonework of Sir John Norden’s 
Hospital, on Blackheath, near Greenwich. 

“In the year 1695 he rebuilt part of St. Vedart Foster-Lane ; 
In this work he took in as partner Mr. William Collins.’ 

“In the year 1695 he began the stonework of the building of the 
Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich in Kent, in partnership 
with Mt. Thomas Hill? afterwards with Mr. Ephraim Beacham * 
who retired in favour of his son Mr. Edward Strong junr.* 

“In the year 1705 Messrs. Edward Strong and son began to 
build Blenheim House in Oxfordshire, and carried it on till the 12th 
of July 1712, at which time a stop was put to the building, by the 
(supposed) enemies of the Duke of Marlborough. 

“About the year 1706 Edward Strong junr. began the lan- 
thorn on the dome of St. Pauls, London, and on the 26th of Octo- 
ber 1708 Edward Strong senr. laid the last stone upon the same. 

“ Also the said Edward Strong junr. laid all the marble paving 
under the said dome, and in the cross aisles to the north and south 
porticoes.” 

Clutterbuck further says of Edward Strong, sen. :— 

“This deserving member of society, during a life of laborious 
industry, raised the fabric of his own fortune, and became possessed 
of many considerable estates in London, Middlesex, and Hertford- 
shire. He died at the advanced age of seventy-one, and was buried 


1 William Collins, master of the Company in 1704. 
® Thomas Hill, master of the Company in 1699. 

* Ephraim Beacham, master in 1698. 

4 Edward Strong, master in 1718. 
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in the church of St. Peter in the town of St. Albans, where there is 
a monument erected to his memory.” 

The monument to the memory of Edward Strong in St. Peter's 
Church, St. Albans, is of an ornamental character, formed of white 
and grey marble ; a white marble bust of Strong stands on the top. 
Engraved upon the centre slab are the following inscriptions :— 


‘“Near this Place are Deposited 
the Remains of 


EDWARD STRONG, 


Citizen & Mason of Lonpon. 

Whose Masterly Abilities & Skill in his Profefsion. 
The Many Publick Structures He was Employed in Raising 
Will most Justly manifest to late Posterity 
In-Prectine the Eddie of->°. PAUL, 

Several years of his Life were Spent, 

Even from the Foundation to His Laying the Last Stone 
And herein [equally with its Ingenious Architect 
S CHRISTOPHER, WREN 
And its truly Pious Diocesan Bishop COMPTON | 
He shared the Felicity 
Of Seeing both the Beginning and Finishing 
of that Stupendous Fabrick. 

In Piety to his GOD. 

In Iustice, Fidelity, Kindnefs and Charity to his Neighbour, 
In Temperance, Humility, Contempt of the World, 
and the due Government of all his Appetites and Pafsions 
In Conjugal and Paternal Affection, 

In every Relation, every Action, and Scene of Life 
He was, what the Best Man, the Best Christian, 
Would desire to be, at the Hour of Death. 

He died the 8" of February mMpccxxuL. 

In the 72° year of his Age. 

R 
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Near Him lyeth 
MARTHA 
19 Years his most Beloved Wife, 
A Wife in all Respects Worthy of Such an Husband. 
She: Died 
y° 15° of<June mpcexxvi Aged 72) ¥ ears. 


On a small panel beneath, at the foot of the monument,— 


“Their only Daughter 
ELIZABETH NEW of Newbarns Widow, 
died 26. Oct’. 1747 Aged 71 Years. 


May 165th. The following particulars occur this year of a “search” 
A “Search.” ie z 5 
1696. made of stone lying in the river Thames :— 


Landed on Hammerslys Wharf for Mr. Woolfe as followith, viz: Of 
Purbeck 2900 foot and 200 of channel ; Broke 30 foot as bad and deficient. 


neon ‘Ordered that for the future no more drink be delivered 


June 39th. to any member of this Society or others by the Companys 


tenants without they pay for the same and that no further scores, 
shall be run there upon the Companys Account. 

“Ordered that Mr. Jones of Mile End be prosecuted by a way of 
indictment for using the Mason trade without having served seven 
years as apprentices, if witnesses can be got.” 


J, 8. tas 

fees Spent in going with Mr. Craven and the Beadle’ getting 
subscriptions to dine with the Lord Mayor o 8 6 
Paid at the Lord Mayors. 2. 72 %0 
1700. “This day the Court met to consider accepting an invi- 


April lith. | | 
M tation to dine with the Lord Mayor. 


“Tt was ordered that Mr. Warden Collins be desired to get what 
members he can to dine with the Right Hon’* the Lord Mayor upon 
Thursday next, and that the Beadle do give each person that resolves 
to go, notice in writing the day before that they be at S. Vedest 
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St 


Foster Lane Church punctually at 12 o'clock in order to the 
sealing up of each mans money in a bag for an offering to his Lord- 
ship, and that they have their gowns without their hoods? at the 
same place ready to put on. And it is further ordered that Mr. 
Warden Collins do give the Clerk fifty shillings to be disposed of 
amongst his Lordship’s officers as is usually done by other inferior 
companies as follows : 


2 


To Mr. Sword Bearer 

», Mr. Common Cryer 

» Lhe Carver 

,, Lhe Steward 

,, Lhe Porters 

», Yeoman Water side 

,, Lhe Butler : . 
The Sergent of the Chamber 


,, Youngmen 


_ 


‘spieierew Lek lores) Mags (eu 
Cony es Heh Sat (Sat SG oN aS) 


Ofer: Os Oran © Ou. os 


and bring it to the account of the Company.” 

The following entry illustrates how members of certain livery 
companies who exercised the trade of other crafts were exchanged 
by their respective courts :— 

ee ‘Tt is ordered that the Master and both Wardens and 
April 15th. three of the Assistants do treat with the company of Far- 
riers touching the translating of Mr. Ryalls a Mason by trade but a 
Member of that company, for Mr. Chalk a member of this com- 
pany and a Farrier by trade.” 
Nov. 12th. A general search was ordered to be made. The 

Search. district covered was to be divided into three divisions; a 
number of members under a warden was ordered to meet at the 
Rainbow Coffee House in Fleet Street to search the Westminster 


1 The last time the old particoloured hood is mentioned as being part of the 
livery or clothing. 
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district and West End; at 7 a.m. another party was ordered to 
meet at Martin’s Coffee House, near Guildhall, to search the City ; 
and a third party were to meet at the George at Bridge House to 
search Southwark and the ships in the river. 
The following week the Court met to receive particu- 
Jars of the general search. Whenthe amount of stone was 
found faulty or too small for the various purposes it was destined for, 
it was forfeited. It is stated also how much stone was ordered to be 
broken up in consequence. A list of men working who were not 
free of the Company was also taken. 
ron! In consequence of the late search, we find the Court 
January. order that the clerk do write letters to Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Dye, also to the marblers at Swanage, to Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Tobey at Portland, relating to the badness and undersized stone sent 
by them, and of the Company’s resolution to break the same wher- 
ever they find it, etc;,. etc. 
The Charter. The Charter of Incorporation granted to the Company 
June Ist. by Charles II. was this day inspected, and a confirmation, 
or Charter of Exemplification, was granted by Queen Anne. 
August 5th, The Duke of Marlborough obtained a complete vic- 
sme Duke of tory over the French and Bavarians at Hockstet; 13,000 
Victory. taken prisoners, and over 20,000 killed, wounded, or 
drowned in the Danube. On the news being received in England, 
a general thanksgiving was ordered to take place on September 6th. 
Reptveth, The Masons Company receive a precept from the 
19% Lord Mayor to double the size of their stand and to 
attend with their livery men on the occasion of Her Majesty (Queen 
Anne) going to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the late victory. 
“The Beadle was directed to select men to carry the standards, 
and that they were to wear scarves as on Lord Mayor's Day. A 
Ribb of Beef and a gammon of Bacon was to be provided for breakfast 
at the Hall at 7 in the morning.” 


1704. This year a general search was again ordered. 
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the Fees for The Company, by reason of the completion of many 
ssion by Says ¢ 
Redemption of the buildings which had been destroyed by the great 


lowered. 

1708. fire, was by this time beginning to experience more 
difficulty in obtaining new members. In order to induce men of 
other trades to join by redemption, the fees were this year lowered, 
for such admission, to three shillings and fourpence. 
ones The Company, by reason of the slackness of trade, 

resolved to petition Parliament to stop the importation of 
wrought stone and marble. As we have seen, the Company of 
Marblers, mentioned by Stow in 1600, had ere this become merged 
into that of the Masons. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a petition, and the 
following is the text of the document’ presented :— 

The Case of the Company of Masons of the City of London, 1708. 

“That the said Company was Incorporated by Royal Charter 
many years ago.” 

“That Great Quantities of Wrought Marble have lately been 
Imported into this Kingdom from Italy, and other foreign Ports, and 
Exposed to sale here contrary to all former usage, to the great Pre- 
judice of the Master Masons, and the ruin of their Poor Workmen, 
and Families, who (now the Public Structures of the Nation are near 
finished) will want Bread, and become Chargeable to their respective 
parishes unless such Importation be Prohibited, their sole livelihood 
being in the Sawing, and otherwise preparing the Unwrought marble 
fit for the masons and Workers therein who make the same sort of 
Commodities much better than those now Imported ready manu- 
factured.” 

“That if this growing Evil (under which the said Company 
labour at present) be not speedily redressed by Parliament there is 
no other prospect but an utter Extirpation of the Art of Working in 
Marble within this Kingdom.” 


1 British Museum Library, 516, M. 17 (8). 
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“Wherefore it is Humbly Pray’d that this Honourable House 
will Compassionate the declining Circumstances of the said Trade, 
and Encourage the future Improvement thereof by prohibiting the 
Importation of any Wrought Marble for Sale within this Kingdom.” 

1708. The following entry concerns the petition’ mentioned :— 
cadena: “Ordered that money raised by subscription of the 
Journeymen Masons and Labourers (for carrying on the bill in 
Parliament to prevent importation of wrought marble into great 
Britain) be returned to them again, that design having miscarried. 

“Tt was also ordered that the treasurer of the money raised by 
subscription do pay the sum of thirty nine pounds five shillings and 
ten pence, being the Fees to the Speaker and other officers in the 
House of Commons for twice reading the Company’s bill in that 
House.” 
uerterace The quarterage fines were this year looked up. 

*0%- Oswald Strong paid the sum of £1 tos. 6d, being over 
fifteen years in arrear. 


Ereeneaarry. This year is remarkable as.being the year of the 
the Great foundation of the first Grand Lodge of Freemasons. ‘The. 

Revival. speculative element had finally separated itself from the 
Masons Company at the commencement of the century. From 
this time the old traditions of the ancient gild of Free and Accepted 
Masons, which we have traced from the earliest time, became 
absorbed in the formation of an universal society of non-operative 
masons, termed speculative or free masons. 

The history of this revival of speculative masonry and _ its 
sudden rise in popularity is given in great detail by Dr. James 
Anderson, who, at the request of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
compiled the //zstory and Constitutions of Free and Accepted 
Masons in the year 1723. An extended edition was published in 
17g O yy and from this latter work the following extracts are taken :— 


1 As may be ee the Bill did not pass into law. 
* Published in facsimile by the Lodge, Quat. Coronati. Reprints vol. vii. 
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[1717] page 109. 

“King GEORGE I. enter’d London most magnificently on 20 Sept. 1714. 
and after the Rebellion was over A.D. 1716. the few Lodges at London 
finding themselves neglected by Sir Christopher Wren, thought fit to cement 
under a Grand Master as the Center of Union and Harmony, viz. the Lodges 
that met, 

1. At the Goofe and Gridiron Ale-house in St. Paul’s Church- Yard. 

2. At the Crown Ale-house in Parker's-Lane near Drury-Lane. 

3. At the Apple-Tree Tavern in Charles-Street, Covent Garden. 

4. At the Rummer and Grapes Tavern in Channel-Row, Westminster. 

They and fome old Brothers met at the faid Apfle-Tree, and having put 
into the Chair the Oldest Ma/ter Mafon (now the Mafter of a Lodge), they 
conftituted themfelves a GRAND LODGE pro Tempore in Due Form,” etc., etc. 


We read further that— 

“On S* John Baptifis Day,in the 3d Year of King GEORGE I. A.D. 1717. 
the ASSEMBLY and Feast of the Free and accebted Mafons was held at the 
forefaid Goofe and Gridiron Ale-house,’ etc. 

Mr. Antony Sayer, gentleman, was elected grand master of 
masons. 

[1718] “ASSEMBLY and /eas¢ at the faid Place 24 /une 1718.” 

At this meeting Mr. Thomas Morrice’ (a member of the 
Worshipful Company of Masons) was elected one of the grand 
wardens. The grand master, George Payne, Esq., on this occasion, 
“defired any Brethren to bring to the Grand Lodge any old Writings 
and Records concerning Ma/ons and Ma/fonry in order to fhew the Ufages of 
antient times: and this year feveral old copies of the Gothic Constitutions 
were produced and collated.” 

These Gothic Constitutions were some of the MS. charges, one 
of which was at that date in the possession of the Masons 
Company. 

In 1720 Dr. Anderson says [page 111 | :— 


“This Year, at fome private Lodges, feveral very valuable Manuscripts 


1 Thomas Morris, sen., signs as master of the first Lodge (now the Lodge of 
Antiquity) in the list given by Anderson at the end of the edition of the Book of 
Constitutions printed in 1723. 
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(for they had nothing yet in Print) concerning the Fraternity, their Lodges, 
Regulations, Charges, Secrets, and Usages (particularly one writ by Mr. 
Nicholas Stone the Warden of Inigo Jones) were too haftily burnt by fome 
fcrupulous Brothers, that those Papers might not fall into ftrange Hands.” 


The Book of John, Duke of Montague, grand master of the Free 
emia. and Accepted Masons. At a meeting of the Grand Lodge 
held 29th September, 1721, at the King’s Arms, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 

“His Grace’s Worfhip and the Lodge finding Fault with all the Copies 
of the old Gothic Con/ftitutions ordered Brother James Anderson A.M. to 
digest the fame in a new and better Method.” 


At a meeting of the Grand Lodge on December 27th, 1721. 


“Montague Grand Ma/fter, at the Defire of the Lodge, appointed 14 
learned Brothers to examine Brother Axnder/on’s Manuscript, and to make 
Report. This communication [or meeting] was made very entertaining by 
the Lectures of some o/d Ma/ons.” 


From this it is evident that certain of the elder members 
present related the customs, and perhaps some of the ritual, that were 
used at Masons’ Hall Lodge and others at the close of the preced- 
ing century. Possibly some of those present mzght even have seen’ 
Ashmole at the historic meeting in 1682. 

1722. Ata’ meeting of the Grand Lodge at the Fountain in 
the Strand, Marche: s thas 722)——= 


“The faid committe of 14 reported that they had perufed Brother 
Anderfons Manufcript, viz. the Hi/tory, Charges, Regulations, and Ma/tr’s 
Song, and after some Amendments had approv’d of it: Upon which the 
Lodge defir'd the Grand Ma/tr to order it to be printed.” ? 


1723. Grand Lodge met at the King’s Arms, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, January 17th. At this meeting— 


' Le. the MS. rolls used in lodges. 
* An unauthorised edition of a copy of the old charges was printed and sold by 
J. Roberts, in Warwick Lane, mpccxxu. ‘The first authorised edition of the Con- 


stitutions was printed by William Hunter for John Senex and John Hooke, London, 
E723. 
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“G. Warden Anderfon produced the zew Book of Con/éttutions now in 
Print, which was again approv’d, with the Addition of the axtient Manner of 
Confututing a Lodge. 

“Now Ma/onry flourish’d in Harmony Reputation and Numbers; many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the first Rank defir’d to be admitted into the 
Fraternity, befides other Learned Men, Merchants, Clergymen and Trades- 
men, who found a Lodge to be a fafe and pleafant Relaxation from Intenfe 
Study or The Hurry of Bufinefs, without Politicks or Party.” 


eataansond In 1723 a new edition of Anderson's Constztucions 
Company. appeared, on the last page of which occurs the following 
paragraph :— 

“To fill up this Page, it is thought not amifs to infert here a Paragraph 
from an old Record of Ma/ons viz. The Company of Ma/ons, being otherwise 
termed FREE MASONS, of auncient Staunding and good Reckonning, by 
means of affable and kind Meetings diverfe Tymes, and as a loving Lrother- 
hood fhowld ufe to doe, did frequent this mutual A//fembly in the Tyme of 
King HENRY V. the 12™ Year of his moft gracious ezgn. And the faid 
Record defcribing a Coat of Arms, much the fame with 7at of The LONDON 
COMPANY of Freemen Mafons, it is generally believ’d that the faid Company 
is defcended of the ancient Fraternity ; and that in former times no Man 
was made Free of that Company until he was inftall’d in fome Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Ma/ons, as a neceffary Qualification. But that laudable Practice 
feems to have been long in Diffuetude,” etc., etc. ; 


The first portion of the above is copied from Stow’s Survey of 
London, 1733 edition, with the addition of what is stated to be the 
continuation of the same record. 

Whence the latter part was obtained is not clear, but it seems 
certain that Anderson was under the impression that in early times 
all the members of the Masons Company were obliged to be specu- 
lative as well as operative masons. This, I think, is clearly an error, 
although we know very little of the internal policy of the Company 
previous to 1620. Yet from various expressions used in the book 
of accounts concerning what was termed ‘‘Ingresse Money of 
Freemen,” etc.,! we gather that when any person wished to take up 


1 See ante under 1620, 1631, and 1650, etc., pages 140, 141, 155, 170, etc. 
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the freedom of the Company he must either have served his 
apprenticeship, claimed by patrimony, or, if an operative mason, by 
redemption alone ; but if in no way connected with the trade, he was 
first required to accept masonry, whatever that was. This may have 
been commonly known, and thus have given rise to the above 
tradition. 

Nevertheless this idea that the Masons Company was de- 
scended from a society of free and accepted masons appears 
curiously on one of the title-pages of an English edition of the 
celebrated work on architecture by Sebastian le Clerc, published in 
1723-1724, under the following title: “4 Zveatise on Architecture, 
Engraven in Two Hundred Copper Plates by John Sturt. Trans- 
lated by M. Chambers. London, 1724.” 

It is interesting to notice that the first of the four dedication 
plates (of which a facsimile is annexed), to the companies connected 
with the building trades of London, contains the arms and (incorrect 
though usual) blazon of the Masons Company of London. The 
wording of the dedication seems to indicate either that its writer 
was perfectly aware that an intimate connection had existed between 
the Masons Company and the Society of Freemasons, which some 
suggestion appears to be thrown out by Stow in 1633, or else he 
had seen the paragraph concerning the Masons Company in the 
current edition of Anderson’s Constitutions, perhaps just then issued. 

From the foregoing extracts we are enabled to deduce the 
following facts :— ; 

That in the year 1717 four lodges, composed more or less of 
speculative masons, who probably owed their origin to the Masons’ 
Hall Lodge, met to cement themselves more firmly together. This 
meeting eventually was the nucleus of modern Freemasonry, and 


1 Pritchard in his Vindication, 1730, p. 21, has the following suggestive sentence: 
“For some Operative Masons (but according to the polite Way of Expression, 
Accepted Masons) made a visitation from the first and oldest constituted Lodge, 
according to the Lodge Book in London,” ete. 
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within a very few years became a body consisting of numerous 
lodges in London and the country generally. — 

That Freemasonry soon became the fashion among the higher 
class of citizens is attested by the following extract from Te 
Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer for March 28th, 17241 :— 

“There was a great Lodge of the Ancient 
Society of the Free Masons held last week at 
the Horn Tavern in Palace Yard: at which 
were present the Earl of Dalkeith, their Grand 
Master, The Deputy Grand Master, The Duke 
of Richmond, and several other persons of 
quality, at which time the Lord Carmichael, 
Col. Carpenter, Sir Thomas Prendergast, Col. 
Paget, and Col. Saunderson, were accepted 
Free Masons, and went home in their Leather 
Aprons and Gloves.” 

It is also evident that at this date the members of the newly 
constituted society were perfectly aware that their origin was derived 
from the old operative gild of masons, which, as we have seen, 
existed in England at the close of the fourteenth century. 

In consequence of the growing necessity for non-political clubs, 
the masonic brotherhood opened up new ground for mutual good 
fellowship without either the necessity of drinking to the king 
‘over the water” or praising the efficacy of ‘imported oranges.” 

Asa result of how the introduction of new blood into the old 
constitution increased the popularity of the fraternity, we find that 
shortly after this date lodges were founded in all parts of the 
country, as well as on the continent of Europe and the American 
colonies, thus paving the way for its present grand position, number- 
ing at this moment over 15,000 lodges and some 2,000,000 of 
craftsmen, with an income estimated” at about £5,000,000 per 
annum, a very large amount of which is dispensed in charity. 


1 Rylands and Gould have searched many files of old newspapers at the British 
Museum with much success.— Vide Gould’s Hist. of Freemasonry, vols. ii, and iii. 
2 By Mr. W. J. Hughan. 
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Having thus briefly sketched the rise of modern Freemasonry,’ 
I now leave it, as, having severed its connection with the Masons 
Company, it no longer concerns this history. 

Returning therefore, to the year 1717, the following extracts 
continue the chronicle :— 


piekne once “The Company purchased three tenements in the 
1717. parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London.” 

“This day Samuel Holland was admitted into the 
Company by patrimony, and being a Dissenter, commonly 
called a Quaker, he took his solemn affirmation.” 

“Tt is ordered as a rule for the future that the Master 
Standard P 
Bearers. shall nominate two persons, the Wardens one person, and 
the three assistants one person each, to be standard bearers 
on Lord Mayor's day. 

“Ordered that all Members of this Company who 
have given their notes for payment of their Stewards fines, 
be invited to dine with the Company and to bring their friends and 
their money with them.” 


Oct. 3rd. 


Stewards. 


The accounts show the following item this year :— 
5 Soe 
Paid for Cockades for the Musicians 0. GHr0 
PAN “Ordered that the Carpenter of this Company do 
June 26th “make a covering for the Company’s stand. 


‘Ordered that the Clerk do prepare a draft of the new Bye 
Laws for this Company.” 


In the accounts the following is for the first time :— 


De See 
Paid for Coffee and Tea for the Hall OTE aac 
The Charter. “Ordered that a case be stated upon the Charter and 


Aug. 2ist. Act of Common Council and the opinion of Counsel 


For a detailed account, see Gould’s Hist, vol. ii. 
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to be taken, whether all Masons by trade within the limits of the 
Charter are not obliged to become members of the Company, or if 
not, whether they are not nevertheless liable to the search and quar- 
terage of the Company.” 

ee. ‘“Mr. Downes being desired to attend the committee 
about the prosecution of Henry Taylor at the next quarter 
sessions for using the trade of a Mason contrary to the Act of Par- 
liament 5. Eliz, several witnesses for the Company gave their 
evidence. It is ordered that he be prosecuted. 

‘“A case stated upon the Charter and Act of Common Council 
and two queries upon it, was read and approved and the opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant Pengelly is ordered to be taken thereupon and laid 
before the next Court. 3 

‘Ordered that he have a fee of 5 guineas for his opinion.” 


oct.1st. Lhe Opinion of Mr. Pengelly. 


“Question. Whether the Company by virtue of their Charter 
and Act of Common Council can compel all such persons who exer- 
cise the trade of Masonry within the limits of their Charter (Free or 
not free of any other company of the City of London) to be ad- 
mitted into the Freedom of the Masons Company. If they can, in 
what manner ought the Company to proceed ? 

“T am of opinion that this Act of Common Council is not good 
in law, or to be maintained and that the Company by virtue of their 
charter and this Act of Common Council, can not compel any per- 
son who exercises the trade of a Mason within the limits of their 
charter to be admitted into the Freedom of their company, but if 
any person not being free of some company does exercise the 
trade within the City of London, such person may be prosecuted 
upon the general bye laws of the City, which exclude all foreigners. 

“ Question. Whether such persons who exercised the trade of 
Masonry within the limits of the said Charter (though they are not 
members of the Masons Company) are subject to the view search 
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and over sight of the Masons Company in things pertaining to the 
said trade. 

“T think such persons who are not members of the Company, 
although they do exercise the trade of Masonry within the limits of 
the Charter, are not subject to the view or search of the company, 
unless they do voluntarily submit thereunto. 


“THOMAS PENGEEDY. 


patent ‘Mr. Robinson attended this Court and acquainted 
offered to the 


Company. them that he hath lately found out an invention for paint- 
2 ee ing and glazing of fire stone coins in imitation of galley 
tyles and that he is now endeavoring to obtain a patent for the mak- 
ing thereof; but is willing to propose it to the Company that they 
may if they think fit become sharers therein. 

‘Ordered that a caveat be entered in the offices of Mr. Attorney 
and Mr. Solicitor General against the passing of the said patent 
till the Company be first heard, and that the clerk do as soon as may 
be, procure a copy thereof in order to be laid before the next court.” 

“Mr. Robinson came before the Court again about his in- 
vention. The Company to be started with a capital of £25,000, 
in five hundred shares. The Court were of opinion that as a cor- 
poration they will not engage therein, but they will withdraw their 
caveat.” 

pace ‘“A notice received from the Lord Mayor calling upon 
the Company not to bind any person as apprentice to any- 
one without seeing their own copy of their respective freedoms of 
this city.” | 


siete: “Election day dinner. 


Bull of fare. 
For the first course : 
Four dishes of beans. 
Four Hams, about 14 lbs. in each ham. 
Three dishes of chickens, 5 in a dish. 
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For the second course : 
Three dishes of fillet of veal, two of them stuft. 
Four dishes of green goose, two in a dish. 
Three dishes of tarts. 
They dined at the Crown Tavern behind the Royal Exchange at 
one o'clock.” 
See eg ‘It was ordered that the Company’s Hall be insured 
Sept 215% on the account of this Company in the Hand in Hand 
Fire Office. ; 
“The Hall was let this year for £50 per annum.” 
The following is a facsimile of a notice issued to all the mem- 
bers of the Court, concerning the days of meeting and the business 
to be transacted. 


Ordered, 

HAT a Court be holden on the Firft /7zday 

in every December, February, March, May, 
Auguft, September, and November, for the Binding 
of Apprentices, and other Bufiness, befides the Quar- 
terly Courts to be holden on che v5 hurfday next 
after Lepiphany, and on the 7hurfday next after 
every other Quarter-Day, the Election-Day to be the 
Fourteenth of Fume. 


“Ordered that Mr. Thomas Stainer a Member of this 
nev Court be summoned to shew cause why he should not be 
discharged from being an Assistant for the misdemeanour by him 
committed in affronting the Master, Wardens, and Company, at their 
public dinner on Lord Mayor's Day last. 

«At the next court Mr. Thomas Stainer appeared and was fined 

6s. 8d. for the above offence, having apologized.” 
ao, “Mr. Downes, the Solicitor for the Company, ac- 
iia quainted the Court that the indictment against Henry Taylor 
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had been tried at the Kings Bench Bar, Westminster, and that the 
said Henry Taylor had been acquitted, the consideration thereof has 
been deferred till another Court. 

“The Master and Kidwell are desired to state a case and take 
the opinion of Counsel upon the Charter, whether they cannot bring 
to a new trial the indictment against the said Henry Taylor. 

“Mr. Downes bill of charges came to £45. 10.” 


euryentory An inventory ordered to be taken of the Company's 


juneian, goods. In this inventory the following two books in MS. 


om are mentioned. 

“A Book bound in Vellum being the Constitutions of this Com- 
pany granted in the Mayoralty of John Brown the 21st year of the 
reign of King Edward the qth, the 15th day of Oct. 1481 ; also: 

“A Book wrote on parchment and bound or stitcht in parchment 
‘containing an account of the Antiguity Rise and Progress of the 
Art and Mistery of Masonry.” > 


1 Whilst these sheets were passing through the press, my attention was called 
by Mr. G. W. Speth to two copies of the Old Charges in the possession of the Rey. 
J. E. A. Fenwick, Cheltenham, known as the PAil/ipps 1 and 2 MSS. (Nos. 6 and 7 
on my list). They are both of the middle, or perhaps late, 17th century, written on 
vellum in the engrossing hand of that period, and both in dv0k form, stitched in 
parchment covers. At first sight there is nothing extraordinary in this description, 
but it is a curious fact nevertheless, that of all the copies of the Constétutions known, 
only these two answer to the description of the Masons Company MS. in being 
“written on parchment, stitched or bound in parchment.” They are practically 
identical as regards the text, the only difference being in the spelling of some of the 
words. Where one MS. has blanks left because the scribe could not decipher his 
original, the same blanks are found in the other. No. 1 has an endorsement or title 
on the front cover, stating that it was made for “Mr. Richard Ban...” The Ban 
is quite plain, the next letter has been read as “‘o,” and the marks following as an 
abbreviation, so the whole word has hitherto been read as “ Banour.” Mr. Speth and 
Mr. Price examined this MS. recently, and Mr. Price, who has been facsimileing such 
documents all his life, at once declared the word was “ Banckes.” The cover is really 
a palimpsest, and traces of the original writing still remain, some of which have 
interfered with the correct reading of this word. The letter after Ban has thus been 
given the appearance of “0” instead of ‘c,” which it really is. The flourish, which 
has been read as an abbreviation mark, is undoubtedly part of a “k,” which can be 
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This is evidently the copy of the old Charges or Constitutions 
of the Accepted Masons mentioned in the previous inventories, and 
the one referred to in the article published in the Edinburgh Review, 
1839, attributed to Sir Francis Palgrave. (See Introduction, pp. 
Depala.) 

The original grant of arms is also mentioned, but neither the 
Charter of Charles II. nor the list of the Accepted Masons, which 
was enclosed in a frame with a lock and key. No doubt the ‘ ac- 
cepted” members had joined one or other of the numerous lodges 


readily traced throughout, and following the ‘‘k” are either “es” or “s” only, but 
the writing impinges on the edge of the book, and has been cramped in consequence. 
The word is either ‘‘ Banckes” or “ Bancks.” (Mr. Speth was struck by the name 
of Bancks occurring in one of the proof-sheets of this book, and asked me to search 
whether a Richard Bancks was ever a member of the Company.) There was a Mr. 
Richard Bancks who was master in 1647, and the books of the Company show that 
a Mr. Richard Bancks (probably his son) was elected on to the court of assistants 
in 1677. 

On receipt of a portion of the facsimile of the PAillips MS., made by Mr. Price, 
I at once searched the books of the Company, in order to trace if possible a similar 
style of calligraphy. 

Curiously enough, the only clerk whose handwriting resembled the MS. was a 
Mr. Hamond, who held that office in 1677-1678, and on comparing the MS. with 
certain entries made by Mr. Hamond in the Company’s books, a very remarkable 
similarity was at once evident. From marked peculiarities in the formation of the 
letters ““e” and “‘a,” both in the Company’s books and the P%d/lips MS., I can only 
conclude that the writer was one and the same person. . 

Further, Mr. Palgrave described the AZasons Company MS. as containing “113 
annals,” although how he obtained this information is not clear, as he did not see 
the original. Mr. Speth has had no opportunity since of inspecting the original 
“ Phillipps No. 1 or 2,” but he tells me that a transcript of No. 1 in his possession 
shows that there are 115 sentences beginning with a rubricated letter or word. 

At the same time it must not be overlooked that in the Azdiguwity and Colonel 
Clarke MSS. we find elaborate headings, containing the arms of the Masons Com- 
pany and the City of London, which would of itself induce the belief that the one or 
the other related to the Company’s missing document mentioned so early as 1665, 
probably even then an o/d copy of a previous version. In this case the Phzlips MS. 
might have been a transcript from a totally different source made by the clerk of the 
Company for and at the request of Mr. Richard Banckes. 

Nevertheless, taking all these matters into consideration, it looks very much as 
if in the Phillips MS. No. 1 we had a copy of the long lost Masons Company version. 

Ss) 
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of Freemasons then working in London, which were formed after 
the revival of 1717. The old Lodge at Masons’ Hall had ceased to 
exist under the new regulations. 
Su By the Court book we find that careful preparations 
1722, were made for the annual feast on Lord Mayor's Day. 
It was ordered that the keeper of the cloth which covered the 
stand should be sent for to put up the same. 
That the Beadle take care to provide pipes, tobacco, and staves, 
and bowls. 
At the same Court the Hall was ordered to be insured 
ene for the sum of £1,000 in the Hand in Hand Fire Office, 
and that the houses on either side of the Hall be insured in the 
same office for £ 300. 
The premium paid for the insurance was £4 8s. 8d. 


Lord Mayor's Day, 1722. 


Breakfast. 
2 small sirloins of Beef. 
3 doz. of Lisbon Wine for the stand. 


Dinners 
9 dishes of fowls, three in a dish. 
2 roasted and one boyled with oyster sauce. 
3 Yorkshire Hams. 
6 Geese, two in a dish. 
3 Turkeys. 
3 Chines. 
3 dishes of Tongues and Udders. 
6 dishes of Tarts. 
Wine. 
12 Gallons of Red Port. 
4 Gallons of White Port. 


* The account-books show the following prices of the dishes :—3 hams, £1 8s. ; 
24 fowls, 6 geese, and 3 turkeys, £4 10s.; 6 dishes of mince pies, £2 5s. For wine 


and dressing the dinner, £19 10s. The Beadle found 12 staves, 36 cups, 2 lbs. 
tobacco, 2 yards of match, and } a gross of pipes. 
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Six Members chosen for Ushers; a boiled leg of Mutton and three 
fowles roasted to be provided for their dinner. 
Six Members chosen standard bearers. 


John Beaver appointed to wait on the Master; Mr. Daniel 
Wright appointed musician; Mr. Paramore to provide ribbons and 
cockades as usual. 

Ordered Mr. Worrel the carpenter do put up the Company's 
stand in the usual place. 

aad Ordered that the clerk do make out a list of such 

Feb. 7 members who have served the office of Steward of this 

company and are not yet on the Livery in order to call them on to 
the clothing. 


Ce An order was this year received from the Houses of 


eaeread Parliament that the Company do make out a return of the 


sae particulars, grants, and constitutions, by which they were 
made Livery Companies, together with the number of their Livery. 
The records were ordered to be looked up, and a return was 
sent by the clerk’ (Miles Mann). 
dent It was ordered this year that the Master Wardens and 
Stewards only be allowed to bring guests to the stand on 
Lord Mayor’s Day to view the procession, and at the dinner the 
Master Wardens and Court to sit at one table, the Stewards by 
themselves, and the rest of the company at a third table. 


In 1727 it was agreed to add a trumpet to the music 


1727. 
on Lord Mayor's Day. 
Ss This year a new standard and colours were ordered to 
1728, 


be painted. 
The Company having some money in hand, invested £210 in 
South Sea bonds of £100, bought at £105 ; they paid 4 per cent. 


1 The clerk having searched the Company’s closet, came upon the old book of 
the ancient Constitutions of the Company, granted the 15th October, 1481, wherein 
they are authorized to wear a clothing. The return sent to the House of Commons 
will be found on page 97 of this book, under date of 1481. 
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Mee The Music on Lord Mayor’s Day was to consist of 


ae ae thcee hautboys, one bassoon, and two French horns. It 


was ordered that no dancing was to take place after the dinner on 
Lord Mayor's Day. 

The bill for ribbons this year for Lord Mayor's Day 
Came tO0/ 5el0s. 

Mr. Edward Gross, attorney, was elected clerk to the 


1738. 


The Clerk. 
June 14th. Company in place of Miles Mann. 


Thanks were given at the Court to Miles Mann for his long 
and good services, and he was requested to do the Company the 
honour of sitting for his portrait, to be hung up in the Hall. 


= Fe Ordered that a gown be provided for Edward Gross, 
Rep as* Clerk of the Company. 

nae Ale and small beer first mentioned as part of the Lord 
oor NayorstDayatess 
1735-1741. A number of Dutch masons admitted. 


The Company received the sum of £200 by the will 
of Mrs. Cumins. 


1746. 


ae It is this day agreed that the wives of the gentlemen 
May 18% belonging to this Court be invited to dinner the rath day 
of June next, being election day. 
an The Master and Wardens summoned to attend a com- 


October. : 
meer mittee of the Mercers Company relating to the letting of 


the joint property. 
wie A picture of King Henry IV. was received by the 


h, . . 
march Court, with the following anonymous letter :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

In Stow’s account of London, I find that King Henry. IV. was some- 
what related to you by affections or service tho Mr. Stow does not say which, 
if therefore you'll give this old painting a place in your Hall it is at the Wor- 
shipful Company’s service. The Bearer has orders to take nothing except a 
receipt, hereafter such as the Company shall think fit, as from an unknown 
person which he shall, when you order, call for the use of gentlemen, 


Your most humble servant, 
St. Bartholomews Day. 1748. A. B. 
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The reference made by Stow has already been mentioned. 
Nothing further was heard concerning this picture, and there is 
no mention made of it in subsequent inventories ; all trace of it has 
long since disappeared. 
1766, An inventory was this day ordered to be taken of the 
March. soods belonging to the Company, and a committee ap- 
pointed to make an abstract of the papers in the Company’s chest. 
This inventory does not appear in the books ; it may, therefore, 
only have been written on a few single sheets, and then subsequently 
destroyed. 
The following is a curious instance of women taking female 
apprentices :— 
This day Susanna Twiss dau. of John Twiss late of Shrews- 
bury in the county of Salop Draper deceased, doth put herself 


apprentice to Frances Holt Widdow of Richard Holt late citizen and mason 
—Consideration Money 430. 


March 1. 


eee ‘This day the wives of the members of the court were 

June 14. invited to dine in the hall with the assistants, it being elec- 
tion day. 

This year the Company leased from Christ’s Hospital a portion 


of adjoining ground in order to make a better approach to the hall. 


Lord Mayor's Day, 1754. 
The following particulars are given concerning this annual 
feast :— 


Breakfast. 
2 Sirloins of Beef. 
2 Buttocks of Beef. 
1 doz. of Wine. 


At the Stand. 
9 gallons of red port. 
3 gallons of white port. 
1 barrel of Beer. 
Tobacco, Pipes, and Match. 
The music, ribbons, and cockades as usual. 
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Dinner. 
6 dishes of Fowles with bacon and oysters (1 boiled in each dish). 
1 ham for the high Table. 
3 dishes of Ducks (2 in each dish). 
3 turkeys roasted. 
3 chines roasted. 
3 dishes of tongues and udders. 
3 marrow puddings. 
3 dishes of mince pies. 
9 dishes of fruit. 


Wine. 
14 gallons of red wine. 
3 gallons of mountain wine. 
2 gallons of Lisbon. 
14 gallons of Rum. 
4 pounds of sugar. 


ths It was frequently the custom of the companies to ex- 
Freemen. change members with one another when such members 
worked at the trade of the other. Instances of this have already 
been given. We have the following entry relative to the above, only 
in this case there was no member to exchange; consequently the | 
Court refused the application. 

March'D, This day William Simmonds, who keeps the Crown 

1788. Tavern in Smithfield, and who is a freeman of this Com- 
pany, attended and acquainted the Court that on account of his keep- 
ing the said tavern the Vintners Company had summoned him to 
take up the freedom of that Company. Therefore the said William 
Simmonds desired the favour that he may be translated from this 
Company to the Vintners; whereupon, after fully debating on the 
affair, this Court resolved to hold the said William Simmonds to this 
Company, and are determined not to part with him. 

The Stand. The stand belonging to this Company being ‘“‘broke to 

oct.9. pieces by the great crowd last Lord Mayor's Day and so 
much damaged as to render it incapable of being put up again, the 
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Court therefore do not intend to go out in procession next Lord 
Mayor's Day.” 

The Company, after the above accident to their stand, never 

again resumed the old custom of spending a day in the open street. 
A New At a Court held the 28th day of June, it was 
area ordered— 

“That the master and wardens do for the future wear the gowns 
while the Court is sitting under the penalty fixt for that purpose, and 
it is recommended by the Court that all the members of the Court 
stand up while any oath is administring.” 

ae The worshipful Company of Grocers having kindly 

1187" tent their barge to this Company, the Court of Assistants, 
with “their Ladies,” made an excursion to Richmond on July 23rd, 
for the purpose of dining there. 

They left the Steel Yard at g o'clock, called at Westminster 
Bridge for the rest of the company, and then proceeded to Rich- 
mond, 

On board two French horns discoursed sweet music, and re- 
freshments in the form of two tongues, with French rolls and butter, 
were provided. | 

On arriving at Richmond the company repaired to the Castle 
Hotel for dinner. 


The menu was as follows :-— 


3 dishes of Fish 
Piiam: 6 Chickens. 
Beans. eas. 

2 haunches of Venison. 


Fruit, etc. 


The expenses, which were defrayed by the members who were 
present, appear to have been :— 
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Ee Gen c7. 
For the Barge . : , ; : ‘ SP PTORS 770 
Venison . : ; : : : : : ; ge €e) 
Bill at the Castle. ; ; ; : : 12 Oreo 
Fish . , : ; : ee eet fois, 
Tongues, etc.,on board. ; ; ae 231 Oato 
Music , : : 2 : ; ; : ely abet &) 

35°10 .10 


The whole party consisted of twenty-eight persons. 
aes. This day John Strong was elected one of the pen- 
July5. sioners of the Company. It was very likely he was a 
descendant of the Strong family that originally came from Taynton 
in Oxfordshire, in 1666. 
an Certain masons who were working in London this 
year were found not to be free of the Company. It was 
agreed by the Court that notices should be sent to each of them 
requiring them to take up the freedom under a forfeit of £10. 
oes This day John Strong was elected Beadle of this 
June 14, Company. 
pee This year was an important one for the Company, as 
Sept. 28. Mr. Robert Taylor,’ a freeman of the Company, had been 
elected one of the Sheriffs of London for the year ensuing. 
Accordingly, on September 28th, the Masons Company attended 
Mr. Taylor at Drapers’ Hall to meet the other Sheriff, Mr. Benjamin 
Cole, Citizen and Draper, at to a.m., where they were entertained 
to breakfast. At 12 o'clock a procession was formed, and the two 
Sheriffs, with their respective Companies, two and two, proceeded to 
the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor and aldermen waited for 
them. After the oaths of office, allegiance, and supremacy had been 
administered to them by the Town Clerk, the whole company pre- 


1 Sir Robert Taylor, an architect of eminence, founder of the Taylor Institute at 
Oxford. 
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sent repaired to St. Lawrence's Church to hear the sermon, after 
which they returned to Guildhall to elect a Lord Mayor. This being 
done, the Drapers and Masons returned to Drapers’ Hall, where a 
sumptuous repast awaited them. 
1783, On the Monday following, the Masons and Drapers 
Sept. 30th ttended the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs by water to West- 
minster, where they were received by one of the Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

After having received His Majesty’s approval from the learned 
Baron the following quaint ceremony was duly observed :— 

“The Common Cryer of the Court made the following proclama- 
tion: ‘Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Tenants and occupiers of a piece of 
waste land, called the Moors, in the county of Salop, come forth and 
do your service upon pain and peril that shall fall thereon.’ 

“The senior Alderman below the chair took two sticks from a 
bundle lying before him on the table, one of which he cut with a 
hatchet, and the other with a bill-hook. 

“The Cryer of the Court then made a second proclamation as 
follows : ‘Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Tenants and occupiers of a certain 
tenement, called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, — 
Middlesex, come forth and do your service.’ 

“The same Alderman counted some horseshoes lying before 
him, and was questioned by the king’s Remembrancer thus :— 

‘““Remembrancer :—How many have you ? 

‘Alderman :—Szx shoes. 

Then the Alderman counted the nails. 

‘“Remembrancer :—//ow many have you ? 

“Alderman :—Szxty one. 

‘“ Remembrancer :— That zs a good number. 

“This ancient ceremony finished, the Sheriffs invited the Baron 
of the Exchequer to dine at the Drapers Hall that day, and with- 


drew. 


“The two Companys then returned by water to Blackfriars 
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Bridge, from whence they walked in procession to the Drapers’ Hall, 

and were entertained by that Company in honour of the occasion.” 
The Mace. This day the Company received a handsome present 
Sept.29. from the Father of the Company, Mr. George Mercer, in 


vi 
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SILVER HEAD OF THE COMPANY’S MACE OR BEADLE’S STAFF 
[From a drawing made by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 
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the shape of a Beadle’s staff, with a silver head, containing the arms 
of the Company. 

“The Court having thanked Mr. Mercer for his handsome pre- 
sent, ordered the clerk to have the following inscription engraved on 
the head, viz. :— 

“The Gift of George Mercer, Esqre., Father of the Worshipful 
Company of Masons, Sep. 29. 1791.” 

The elaborate head of this staff measures eighteen inches by 
six and a half, and weighs forty-eight ounces, eleven dwts. The coat 
of arms is curiously represented—azure on a chevron engrailed 
argent between three castles, a pair of compasses extended. Evi- 
dently the Company had recourse either to the original grant of 
arms, or else the MS. containing the city gilds’ armorial bearings, 
now in the British Museum. For many years previously they used 
a plain chevron and three ¢éowers, similar to the woodcut in Stow’s 
Survey. Why the field was in this instance given blue instead of 
black, and the castles a prison-like aspect in place of the old feudal 
type, I cannot imagine, unless it was a want of care on the part of 
the designer or the person responsible for giving the necessary 
particulars. The accompanying block of this mace is from a sketch 
made by my friend Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 

LO This day the master reported that the Company’s 
March 28. stand had been sold for seven guineas, which was directed 
to be paid into the hands of the Renter Warden. 
Wellington. Napoleon at this time was at the height of his power, 
1809-2810. his one wish being to crush the English troops under 
Wellesley in Portugal. At Talavera Wellesley completely defeated 
the French army under Marshal Victor, and was rewarded with the 
title of Viscount Wellington. 

Although victorious, Wellington lost many of his men, who 
were taken prisoners during this campaign and hurried off to 
France. 


We find the Masons Company assisting in raising a fund for 
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their relief early in 1811, as shown by the following entry in the 
Court book for that year :— 
1811. This day a letter from the secretary to the Committee at 
March 28. T loyd’s Coffee House to the Master of the Company was read 
soliciting the aid of the Company towards the subscription for the relief of 


the British prisoners in France, when the Court ordered that the sum of 
twenty pounds should be subscribed out of the funds of the Company. 


Charities. At a Court held this day at the Masons’ Hall, a letter 
Nov.9. from Mr. Carlyle, secretary to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for inquiry into the different charities by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament made for that purpose, was read, concerning what pro- 
perty the Company held in trust and the amount thereof. The 
clerk was requested to search the documents in the Company’s chest, 
and further to inquire at Doctors’ Commons for the will of Mr. 
Joshua Marshall. 

On a search being made at Doctors’ Commons, the will of 
Joshua Marshall was not to be found, and the extract from the 
Company's books was all the evidence that was to be obtained. 

The old question of the legality of masons working at 

The Freedom. c . . 
the trade without being free of the Company was again to 
the front. 

ae At a Court held this day, a member of the Company 

Oct. 4 proposed ‘‘ That the Company should take up the question 
as to whether they could not compel all persons practising the Art or 
Trade of Masons within the city to take up their freedom in this 
Company.” 

Accordingly the clerk was directed to draw up a petition to the 
Court of Common Council on behalf of the master and wardens of 
the Company. 

After some delay the clerk was at length able to lay the follow- 
ing facts before the Court. 

1822, “This day the clerk reported the proceedings that had 


Nev. been taken before the Court of Common Council upon the 
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petition of the Court for a bye-law to enable them to compel persons 
exercising the trade of a mason within the city of London, not being 
freemen of the Masons Company, to take up their freedom therein. 

“The petition had been referred by the Court of Common Council 
on the 11th day of July last to the committee for general purposes. 

“That such committee met the 4th of September last, when the 
petition was heard, and the several allegations stated in it were fully 
proved, and the chairman of such committee stated that they should 
report their opinion on the petition to the Court of Common Coun- 
cil favourably of it, and that it ought to be complied with, the same 
privileges having been granted to several other companies ; but 
that upon the report of the committee being made to the Court of 
Common Council in October last the petition was ordered to lie 
on the table.” 

So ended the last attempt made by the Company to enforce the 
orders contained in their Charter. 

ots After six centuries of gradual municipal improvements, 


tase the old stone bridge of London, so dear to the Masons 


rebut Company as having in a measure conduced to the con- 
solidation of the London Gild,! was this year commenced to be 
rebuilt, the first stone of the new bridge being laid June 15th, 1825, 
in a coffer-dam forty-five feet below high water mark. 

The remains of the old bridge, which dated from 1176, con- 
tinued to brave the despoiler’s hand until 1832, when it finally 
disappeared, the last item of importance connected with it being the 
discovery under the old chapel, situated on the tenth or great pier, 
of the bones of its old builder, Peter of Colechurch.’ 


This was the fifth bridge,’ and at its fall the old English ballad, 
“London Bridge is broken down,” 


might once again have been sung with some degree of certainty. 


1 See ante, page 54. 
° The first bridge on record was that erected by the monks of St. Mary at Bank- 
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mee om The Reform Bill (2 William IV. c. 45) preserves the 

Bil. franchises of the liverymen, with the limitation that, in 
order to vote as such, it is necessary to have taken up the freedom 
of the city prior to 1st March, 1831, or to have obtained it sub- 
sequently by servitude or patrimony through a person qualified in 
one of those ways, and also to have been resident within seven 
miles of the Mansion House for the six months preceding registra- 
tion.’ Previous to this the liverymen of the Common Hall con- 
stituted the electors. 

The Masons Company received from Lord Melbourne, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, a requisition for a 
return of the number of freemen and liverymen in consequence of 
the above Act. This return shows that at that date the number 
of the freemen was seventy-five, of these fifty were liverymen. 

ieee) A Municipal Commission followed closely upon the 
ary Commis. Reform Bill, and the Masons Company received a notice 

son. from the Commissioners respecting the condition of the 
Company, and requiring answers to certain questions accompanying 
the notice. From the following entry in the books we gather that 
this was complied with :— 

“January 9th, 1834. 

“The clerk communicated to the court that application had 
been made to him by the commissioners appointed by the king for 
enquiring into the Corporations in the city of London for particulars 
relating to the Masons Company, its property and the distribution 
thereof; that he had complied with the commissioners’ request and 
furnished the information required, with which Sir Francis Palgrave 
expressed himself satisfied.” 


side, the second built a.p. 1016. This bridge was destroyed by a flood in rogr, 
and a third erected in 1097. This was burnt down in 1136, and a fourth built of 
wood in 1163, which was supplanted by the stone bridge of Peter of Colechurch, begun 
in 1176. See Chronicles of London Bridge, London, 1827. 

1 Report of the City of London Companies Commiss.on, 1884, vol. 1. p. 23. 
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No doubt a return was made of the contents of the Company's 
chest, and a list of the missing documents was given, as shortly after 
this date there appeared an article in the Zdindurgh Review* (April, 
1839) where mention is made of the old MS. Coustetuteons of the 
Accepted Masons, which at one time was an important item in the 
Company’s inventory. 

The report of the Municipal Commission appointed in 1834? 
contains the following account of the City Companies :— 


“ They were, in their original conformation, not so much trading 
“societies as trade societies, instituted for the purpose of protecting 
“ the consumer or the employer against the incompetency or fraud of 
“the dealer or artizan, and equally with the intent of securing a 
“maintenance to the workman trained to the art, according to the 
“notion of early times, by preventing his being undersold in a 
“labour market by an unlimited number of competitors. Further- 
‘“more, the Companies acted as domestic tribunals, adjudicating, or 
“rather arbitrating, between master and man, and settling disputes ; 
‘thus diminishing hostile litigation, and promoting amity and good- 
will, 

“They were also in the nature of benefit societies, from which 
“the workman, in return for the contributions which he had made 
‘when in health and vigour to the common stock of the Gild, might 
‘‘be relieved in sickness or when disabled by the infirmities of age. 
“This character speedily attracted donations for other charitable 
“purposes from benevolent persons who could not find any better 
‘trustee than the ruling members of these communities ; and hence 
‘arose the numerous charitable gifts and foundations now intrusted 
‘to their care. 


“They also possessed the character of modern clubs. They 


1 See Introduction, page 13. 


* Quoted in a note on page 57, vol. i, of the City of London Livery Companies 
Commission of 1880. 
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“were institutions in which members of the same class and _ their 
‘families assembled in social intercourse.” | 

oie, This day a letter received from the Town Clerk 
The Stand. inviting the court and livery of the Masons Company to 
appear in their livery gowns, and to take up their ancient and’ 
accustomed standings in the City on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
intended visit to the Guildhall on the 9th of November next, was 
read. The Company were unable to accept the invitation. 

Tea. This day was read a letter from the -clerk of Christ’s: 

Apr + Hospital inviting the Company to contribute their armorial: 
bearings for the window of the great hall of the hospital, the same 
to be executed in stained glass at an expense to the Company of 
LAO; LOS. 

Whereupon the clerk was directed to signify the acquiescence 
of the Company. 
The connection with Christ's Hospital arose from the fact that 

a certain portion of Masons’ Alley leading to the hall, together with 
certain small buildings, had been rented by the Company of Masons 
from the governors of the hospital for very many years, in order to 
give a better approach to their hall. . 

aoe The Royal Exchange opened by the queen. The 

Oct 28. master of the Masons Company received an invitation to 
be present, in consequence of the old connection of the Company 


with that of the Mercers.! 


1859. 
Oct. 6. ; ries : , be alle 
Re mutery An inventory was this day ordered to be made of all 
taken. the deeds, records, and muniments of the Company. 
en, This day the master informed the court that, with the 
June 14. 


assistance of the clerk, he had proceeded carefully to ex- 
amine the contents of the ancient oaken muniment chest belonging 
to this Company, and had collected with considerable labour the 
materials for an inventory of the records and muniments of this 


1 Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder, was a member of the Mercers Company. 
ae 
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Company, when an entry of the 14th June, 1722, was accidentally 
found in one of the Company’s court books of a report of the 
examination of the Company’s chest by a committee then appointed 
for that purpose, to which report is appended a lengthy and detailed 
inventory of the contents of the Company's chest at that time. 
Whereupon it was resolved that there be entered on this book two 
inventories ; viz. an inventory of the muniments and effects reported 
to be in the chest in the year 1722, and which, etc., etc., are not 
now forthcoming, and an inventory of the muniments and effects 
now found in the same chest. 

This inventory, if taken, does not appear to have been entered 
in the court books. It is evident that nearly all the old papers and 
documents had disappeared, including that important document, 
afterwards happily recovered, the original grant of arms, also the 
old manuscript copy of the Cozstetutcons of the Accepted Masons, 
the Constitutions of the old Company of Masons, that were granted 
to the Company in the year 1481, by John Brown, Mayor, as well 
as countless documents relating to the Company before the charter 
of 1677. Besides the above loss, there was also missing one silver 
sack cup with two handles, and with the arms of the Company 
engraved on the bottom, also two wooden bowles (mazers) tipt with 
silver. 

fea The Court of Assistants met this day for the last time 
June 30. in Masons’ Hall to transact their business, as the lessee of 
the hall required the use of the court parlour for his commercial 
transactions ; consequently the rent of the premises was at his request 
to be raised. 

As a matter of fact, the hall had become of little use to the 
Company, inasmuch as after the business meetings, when the 
Company entertained the members, they had for many years been 
obliged to repair to some one of the noted city taverns for the 
entertainment. Consequently we find that when an offer to buy the 
hall arose the court very wisely decided to sell the property and 
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reinvest the money in some security that would certainly be to the 
advantage of the general body of the Company. 

We cannot take leave of the old home of the Gild without some 
feelings of regret that such old associations should at last be broken. 
For nearly four hundred years it had seen generations of apprentices 
duly made liverymen, and in many cases finally occupying the 
master’s chair. 


Occasions such as these remind us forcibly of the lines— 


“* How weak the thoughts, and vain, 
Of self-deluding men ; 
Men who, fixed to earth alone, 
Think their houses shall endure, 
Fondly think their land their own ; 
To their distant heirs secure.” 


Tone This day the Court of Assistants agreed that the offer 


Salzer to purchase the freehold of the Company’s hall be accepted, 


te Hat and that the clerk be instructed to prepare a contract to 
carry this resolution into effect. 

The books, plate, and other items as set forth in the inventory 
of the Company’s goods, were, after the sale of the hall, placed in 
the custody of the clerk of the Company. 

The surveyor of the Company was requested to take charge of 
the armorial escutcheons and flags. 

Loss of the At the following court the surveyor reported that he 
the Company. had taken possession of the escutcheons,' but that the flags 
and certain articles of plate were not forthcoming. 

tees: The Holborn Viaduct and Blackfriars Bridge opened 

Nov. 6. by her Majesty the Queen. The Master and Wardens of 

the Masons took part in the ceremony. 


1 These escutcheons were never afterwards claimed by the Company, and on the 
death of the surveyor (Mr. Gwilt) they passed into the keeping of a late member of 
the Court of Assistants, whose son now holds them. 
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1870. The Master this day reported that the original grant 
Oct, 6th. of arms had been discovered, for sale by a Mr. West. 
The court authorised the Master to purchase the said grant from 
Mr. West, and to present it on behalf of the Company to the 
Trustees of the British Museum.t The grant is now known in the 


catalogue of Manuscripts as ddd. Chart 19, 135. 


1872, This day the clerk was requested to prepare an inven- 
Noy. 9th. 5 : 
An Inventory.tory of the Company’s property in his custody. 
pons The inventory ordered at the last court was this day 
Jan. 9th. 


laid before the court, and ordered to be entered in the 
Company’s books. 


ptr This day it was resolved that it is desirable that some 


te Nashrs Suitable badge or insignia should be provided for the 


Baage. Master of this Company. 
“por This day it was reported to the court that the arms 
June 26th. 


of this Company had been emblazoned in the glass of the 
window on the staircase of the new library in the Guildhall of the 
City of London. 
oe This day it was resolved that it be a direction to the 
Nov. th. Renter-Warden of the Company to examine the title deeds 
and other property of the Company once in every year, between the 
25th of March and the 24th of June. 
An order was received this year from the House of 


Commons requiring a return of the oaths and declarations 
made by the officers of the City Companies. 


1877. 


mcs soe The old custom, dating from time immemorial, of in- 

Dinner. viting the wives of the Court of Assistants to the election 
dinner was this year revived by the Master. The last occasion 
noted in the minutes of the court was in 1767, when the ladies 


were taken to Richmond to dinner ; and curiously enough it was to 


1 See ante, page 89. 
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Richmond this year that the ladies were again invited, and as on 
the previous occasion, to the Castle Hotel.! 
1878. This day the committee appointed for the purpose 
Nov. %i reported that they had agreed to purchase on behalf of the 
Company the freehold houses at Stoke Newington, subject to leases. 
see In these days of agitation and restless curiosity, old 


memadon. iNstitutions and vested interests are the constant mark for 


18802 the attack of the would-be popular agitator, and we can- 
not be surprised that the City Companies should at length receive 
some of that attention. 

Wild tales of the enormous waste of money by the Livery 
Companies of London had long been a favourite topic with the 
so-called city reformers, and it was their constant cry that a thorough 
investigation of the property and private accounts of the Gilds 
should be made public. 

Their wish was at last gratified by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on July 29th, 1880, to inquire into the circumstances 
and date of foundation of the various Livery Companies in the City 
of London. 

The members of the commission were the late Earl of Derby, 
the Duke of Bedford, Viscount Sherbrooke, Lord Coleridge; Sir 
re Ay now-ord Cross: or N., now Lord Rothschild. Sir S._H: 
Waterlow, Bart; Alderman Cotton, Mr. A. Pell, Mr. W, H. James, 
Mr. J. F. Firth, and Mr. Burt. 

After a long and searching inquiry, none were more surprised 
at the result than the detractors and would-be reformers of these 
ancient Gilds. 

Woor The particulars of the Commission having been de- 
yan, 13th. Jivered to the Masons Company, the following resolution 
was passed by the court :— 

“That a committee, consisting of five members of the Court 


1 See ande, page 264. 
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of Assistants, do consider the questions sent to the Company by the 
secretary of the City of London Livery Companies’ Commission,” 

This having been done, a report was drawn up and sent to the 
commissioners by the clerk of the Company. This report may be 
seen in vol. ili. of the Czty Compantes Comamtsston, published as a 
“blue book” by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1884. The account 
fills twenty folio pages, and gives all particulars concerning the 
Company : its constituting privileges and government, together with 
the Company’s accounts in full from 1870 to 1879. 

This return was accompanied by a letter from the Company, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


Extract from “Tn these answers the Company have furnished full particulars 
eee of the only trust for charitable purposes of which they have any 

Clerk. knowledge. With respect to such of their property as is not 
subject to any trust, the Company are advised that they might properly as 
well as legally decline to furnish any information. They are not, however, 
disposed to insist upon their strict right. 

“ They think it indeed their duty to claim before the Commissioners the 
right which they would be entitled to assert even in legal proceedings before 
courts having power to enforce discovery, of protecting from disclosure their 
titles to the private property of which they are in possession ; but with this 
exception they have given such information as they hope will be found 
sufficient for the purposes of Her Majesty’s Commission. 

“But in giving this information the Company desire in the most formal 
manner to state that their readiness to assist the Commission is not to be 
taken now or hereafter as any admission on their part of any right in the 
Crown or any other Jurisdiction to enquire into their private property, or to 
deal with it in disregard of their rights. 

“They desire also to record their claim, That if any question be made 
whether any particular property is subject to any trust, or is the private 
property of the Company, every such question must be determined only by 


the courts of law.” 

The above appears at the commencement of the particulars 
relating to the Masons Company, in the report that was presented 
to both Houses of Parliament concerning the City of London Livery 
Companies’ Commission, and will be found in vol. iii, 
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ee It was resolved this day that the wardens of the 
Oct. 6th 


Wardens Company should have distinctive badges to wear on all 
Badge. occasions when the Company meet together. 
“The; Come. On the 28th of May, 1884, the Commissioners issued 
Report. their report, and from it we gather the following facts con- 
cerning the inquiry. It appeared that there were then seventy-five 
companies remaining out of a total, at one time, of one hundred and 
nine, whose income was estimated at from £750,000 to £800,000. 
But as this sum includes the annual value of such property as their 
halls, almshouses, schools, plate, furniture, and also the benefices 
of which they are patrons, we cannot take it as being the exact 
available income. 

By deducting from the above-named sum the annual value of 
this tied-up property, we get a sum of about £625,000 as the income 
annually at the disposal of the city gilds. 

Of this sum, there is a ¢vws¢ income of about £200,000, which 
the companies are bound to apply to certain objects in accordance 
with the wills of the founders. 

This leaves a corporate income of something like £425,000, 
which is absolutely their own. Indeed, the Lord Chancellor of 
England stated that the companies were at law absolute and _ perfect 
masters of their corporate property, and he declined to contemplate 
any redistribution of the companies’ corporate income by the 
State. 

Of this corporate income no less than £150,000 is spent upon 
benevolent and charitable objects, as an addzton to the previously 
named sum of £200,000 of trust income. 

The salaries of the officers and servants of the companies take 
£60,000 per annum. The fees for attendance of the governing 
bodies are put down at £40,000. About £75,000 is yearly spent in 
rates, taxes, and improvement to property. 

And, lastly, only £100,000 out of the original total placed by 
the report at between £750,000 and £800,000, is spent on enter- 
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tainment. But so long as the City of London is to remain famous 
for its hospitality, and its ancient traditions of good-fellowship, good- 
will, and good-cheer, so long will the City Companies be expected 
to devote this apparently large sum, “‘about one-seventh of their 
income,” to assist in dispensing that hospitality to the royal, noble, 
and learned guests who visit this world-famed metropolis. 

Thus, having brought the chronicle of the Masons Company 
down to a date in our own time, my task is ended. 

Before closing, however, I would venture a few words of reflec- 
tion, induced by the result of the Parliamentary Commission which 
has just been considered. 

The history of the Livery Companies of the City of London 
demonstrates the fact that although constantly at the mercy of 
would-be reformers, they have in every instance weathered the 
storm, and emerged with renewed vigour and constitutional stability. 

Looking back to a period so early as the Commission of 
Richard I1., in 1388, we find the result did not degrade the London 
gilds, but rather stimulated their formation. 

In 1425 the masons in particular were. singled out for an 
attack by the Parliament of Henry VI., but the Act passed to ~ 
prevent them meeting in congregations or chapters was never 
enforced. 

The Reformation, and the sudden cessation of ecclesiastical. 
building, was perhaps the greatest blow to the esoteric side of 
the Gild, yet looking at the present state of speculative masonry, 
the recollection of that period is of trifling import. 

Under the Stuarts we have seen how the rights of the com- 
panies of London were questioned by writs of “Quo Warranto,” 
and how new charters were in every case granted, giving back 
their old powers, and in many cases an increased number of bye- 
laws. 

Notice has been taken of the Commission appointed in the 
first half of the present century to enquire into the constitutions 
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of each of the City gilds, with a result in no way unfavourable to 
their continuance, or to the method of dispensing their benevolence. 

The late Commission has undoubtedly placed the City Com- 
panies on a firmer basis than ever, and although living as we do 
in an age of advanced freedom of thought, yet we have every 
confidence in the present law of the land, which upholds the 
vr ght of inheritance against the wzght of discontent. 

We can therefore join fearlessly in that old-time expression 
that wishes ‘“ Prosperity to the Masons Company, root and branch, 
and may rt flourish for ever.” 
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APPENDIX 


WTO COME ANGOLA LIENS OL PLE 
CLE OF. LONDON 


HE history of the Goma of Masons cena not be com- 
plete without some notice of 


THe MARBLERS. 


THE COMPANY’S ARMS. STOW, 1633. 


Stow says: “The Company called by the name of Mardélers, 
for their excellent knowledge and skill in the Art of Insculpting 
personages for Tombes, Gravestones, and Monuments in Churches, 
and elsewhere in Religious places: their antiquity, and what respect 
they have carried, is unknowne to me; nor can I finde them to bee 
incorporated, but hold some friendship with the J/asons, and are 
thought to be esteemed among them in Fellowship.” 

From this we gather that at the time of Stow’s writing the 


Company had either become extinct, or perhaps merged into that 
285 
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of the Masons. Of their once being a separate Company there can 
be no doubt, as we find in the list of burials in the Priory of 
Blackfriars the name of one Thomas Raynton, citizen and marbler, 
jiameroehy 15277 

From the pages of Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments,’ 
Fisher’s Zomds and Monuments in St. Paul's, and Dingley’s Hestory 
from Marble,* some idea can be formed of the once important craft 
of the sculptor mason. 

Their close connection with masonry doubtless led to their 
eventual amalgamation, and so late as 1708 we find the Masons 
Company petitioning Parliament to place a protective duty on 
wrought marble which at that date was largely being imported into 
England. This ‘‘case of the Masons Company,” as it is called-in 
the document, is undoubted evidence of the marble masons’ affiliation 
with the freestone and rough masons that may have taken place 
about the time of the Reformation, if not earlier, when for a time 
the marble masons’ work was at a discount. 

Of the members of the Masons Company who were marédde 
masons as well as master s¢ove masons, I have found the following 
particulars :— 

Inthe year 1395 Henry Yevele and Stephen Lite, ““Citemsnce 
Macons de Londre,” contract for erecting and carving the tomb of 
Anne, queen of Richard. II. 

This Henry Yevele is mentioned in these pages as being one 
of the Fellowship of Masons who attended before the Court of 
Aldermen in 1356, when regulations were drawn up for the trade of 
masons, 

It is not at all unlikely that the sculptors or marblers went at 
times by the name of /ree-masons. In this case the word “ free ” 
would be used as in the case of “freehand” drawing, that is to say, the 
sculptor worked without rule and line, and had to work stone much 

" Hazlett, History of the Livery Companies. ? 1631 and 1767 editions. 
* 1684, reprinted 1887. * And Welsh Journal. 
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in the same way that a modeller or draughtsman carries on his 
artistic occupation ; indeed, the old list of Companies in 13767 
contains the Company of Freemasons as well as the Company of 
Masons, and I think it quite possible that in this case the Free- 
masons Company is that of the Marblers, and that the amalgamation 
may have taken place at this time, as in the following year the 
Company of Masons oz/y appears; but their representation on the 
common council is augmented by two members, which was the 
number returned previously by the Freemasons.’ 

We must not forget that ‘the Quatuor Coronat:” (mentioned 
in the old mason’s poem, whose day was kept on November 8th) 


} 


were by tradition four sculptors, and zof stone masons. 

In 1520 Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, directs by his will that 
4,132 6s. 8d. shall be spent in making a tomb “before the high altar 
at Thetford, as devised by .-2—. Clerk, Master of the King’s 
Works at Cambridge,and . . . Wassall, Free Mason of Bury.” ? 
In this case Master Wassall, the free-mason, was the sculptor. 

Under the Stuarts sepulchral sculpture received great attention, 

and vast sums of money were annually spent in monumental effigies. 
At Miserden, in Gloucestershire, is a tomb of alabaster to Sir W. 
Sandys, which cost £1,000 in 1625, an expenditure exceeding the 
annual value of their estate at that time.® 

The names of two sculptors must not be overlooked at this 
period: the one was William Cure, master mason to James I., 
and doubtless a member of the Masons Company. ‘The other, 
Epiphanius Evesham. 

The chief artist at this time in London was Richard Stevens, 
a Fleming, who was succeeded by Isaac James, under whom first 
lived and studied Nicholas Stone,* master mason to Charles I., and 
master of the Masons Company in 1633-4. 


1 See ante, page 69, for particulars of this. 
2 Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1818. 
8 Ibid, June, 1818. 4 See ante, page 156. 
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One of his chief works is at Iver, in Bucks, where a female 
figure is beautifully portrayed, rising from a coffin in a shroud, 
intended for Lady Salter. 

The successors to Stone were the Marshall family, Edward and 
Joshua, both members of the Masons Company. 

Edward Marshall, descended from a Nottinghamshire family, - 
was admitted to the freedom of the Masons Company in 1626; 
master.in ; 1650. ; He carried: on’ business as -a: stone-cutter, or 
Statuary mason, in Fetter Lane. - After’ the Restoration he jsuc 
ceeded Nicholas Stone as master mason to Charles I]. Among 
some of his best work as a sculptor may be mentioned the monu- 
ments of William, Earl of Devonshire, and his Countess, at Derby ; 
Sir Robert Barkham, at Tottenham ; Sir Dudley Diggs, at Chatham, 
and the Cutts family tomb at Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire. 

Marshall died in 1675, et..97, and was succeeded by his son 
Joshua. ee 

Joshua Marshall, master mason to Charles II., after the death 
of his father. - He was elected a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Masons Company in 1665, filling the chair as master in 1670. 
He died quite a young man in 1678, aged 49, and was buried near_ 
his father in the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 

Whether Joshua Marshall was himself a sculptor, as well as a 
master mason and contractor for monumental work, is difficult at this 
late period to determine. There is at Campden, in Gloucestershire, a. 
very fine monument to the memory of Edward Noel, Lord Campden, 
and his wife, standing in their winding-sheets within a cabinet, the 
folding doors of which are thrown open; the whole is executed in 
black and white marble. On this beautiful piece of work is the name 
of Joshua Marshall, and the date 1664. 

When the Monument on Fish Street Hill, London, was erected 
by Wren after the fire, Joshua Marshall was the. contractor for the 
stone work. ‘The carving of the panels, however, was done by 
Gabriel Cibber, who is described in the accounts as sculptor-mason. 
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Again, Joshua Marshall was the mason for rebuilding Temple Bar, 
but the carving was the work of Bushnell, showing clearly that in 
London he was employed only as the master mason. 

As a contractor he may have employed sculptors to do the 
strictly artistic portion of his monumental work ; and as contractor 
would place his name on the finished work, more as an advertisement 
than as a signature of an artist. 

Shortly after the time of Joshua Marshall the protective rights 
of the City Companies fell into decay, and although at times an 
attempt was made to enforce their Charter, the requirements of the 
general public overran the old civic traditions, and artizans of all 
trades began to work independently of the various Companies. 
Consequently the Marblers’ influence on the trade or profession of 
the sculptor masons became a thing of the past. 
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Inventory or Books AND OTHER PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE 
WorSHIPFUL CompANy oF Masons, NOW IN THE CUSTODY OF 
THEIR CLERK. 18094. 


No. on 
Book. 
1. A Copy of the Charter of the Company dated 14th December, 29th 
Charles II. 
2. The Original Bye-Laws, 1678. 
3. Book containing Copy of the Charters of gth February, 2nd James, II., 


and of 29th Charles II., and of the exemplification of 5th June of Ist 
Queen Anne reviving the Charter of Charles II. 

3a. Confirmation of Charter of Charles II. by Queen Anne, on vellum (now 
in tin case). 

4. Book containing Copy of Charter of Charles II. and the Bye-Laws of 
1678. 

5. A List of the Freemen of the Company up to the year 1795. 

6. The Freedom Book from 1694 to 1786. 

7. A List of Apprentices up to the year 1795, and to the present time. 

8. An Orphanage Book. 

9. Quarterage Book from 1663 to 1695, containing List of Apprentices and 
Freemen. . 

10. Court Book, from 27th March, 1677; to 8th January, 1694. 


Teles £ »- Oth April-1605;te Othe) une.1 722 

TZ . ye June st 722) towlarch 750, 

i % » Ist March, 1750, to 9th November, 17096. 
14. , wn L784 Os SOs. 

ie - » ~ JAth June, 1805, to 3rd October, 1820; 

106. A) » 9th November, 1839, to 9th tee ember, 1867. 
17 is 9th January, 1868, to present time. 


18. Book containing several Accounts, from 1620 to 1706, bound up together. 
19. Account Book, from 1704 to 1799. 
O. * a 1799 to present time. 
. Irish Estate Account, from 1832 to 1877. 
¥s * » 1877 to present time. 
Six Books (Reports) on Irish Estates. 
23. Book (dated 1691) containing Accounts of quantity of Stone searched by 
the Company of Masons. 
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No. on 
Book. 


24. Books of Sabastian Serlius Bononiensis on Architecture, printed in 
Venice, 1569, and presented to the Company by William Lloyd, 


1643. 
25. Day Book, from 29th January, 1677, to 26th September, 1682. 
20. - » Lith July, 16382, to 15th July, 1600. 
bie A » 7th October, 1690, to 8th December, 1696. 
28. s » 19th January, 1696, to 25th June, 1708. 
20. 7‘: » width July;i7os; to ath March, 1716. 
30. 5  . 28th March, 1717, to 28th February, 1723. ; 
at 2 e  isteApril, 1731, to sth, December, 17404 
33. 3 ye oast- March, 1763, to: Ist: July, 1734. 
34. Report from the Clerk to the Court as to their Charitable Funds and 


Returns made to the City of London Livery Companies’ Commission, 
1882, bound together. 
Printed Copy of Evidence taken before the City of London Livery Com- 
panies and Commission, 1882, 1883 (13th day missing). 
35. Court Minute Book, commencing Ist October, 1885. 
36. Ledger, commencing August, 1888. 
Also a Transcript of the Grant of Arms, dated 1472. 
(The original grant is in the British Museum, see Minute Book, 6th 
October, 1870, and 9th November, 1870). 


AE Bea de Nel Ee 


Only a small portion of the plate originally in the possession of the 
Company now remains. From the inventories taken at different dates in the 
last century, it appears that at that time even certain mazers, bowls, etc., etc., 
dating from the time of Elizabeth, or perhaps earlier, had survived the 
ravages of the Great Rebellion, and were carefully preserved in the chest 
at Masons’ Hall. 

At what time and for what reason these valuables were parted with we are 
unable to decide ; the books of the Company contain no record whatever 
respecting them. 


1 On June 15, 1893, the writer found three Minute Books, dated 1723 to 1730, 
1740 to 1753, and 1753 to 1768, among the rough papers of the Company kept in 
the strong room. 
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The following is a list of all that remain :— 
The Seal of the Company. One Tankard. 
The head of the Beadle’s Mace. Two Loving Cups. 
One Chalice. One Snuff-box. 


The seal of the Company, of silver, mounted in ivory, dates from the 
middle of the last century, and bears the Masons’ arms, with mantling, helmet, 
and motto. The arms are curious, inasmuch as the blazon differs from all the 
other various examples that are known: viz., Avgen¢ on a chevron (plain) Or, 
between three towers, a pair of compasses, somewhat extended. Crest, a 
tower, as in the arms ; Motto, “In the Lord is all our trust.”. The gold chevron 
on the silver shield is a singular error. 

The head of the beadle’s mace, of which a picture is given on page 267, is 
a handsome piece of the silversmith’s work of the period. Round the urn- 
shaped base is the following inscription :— 

“The gift of George Mercer, Esq., Father of the Worshipful Company of 
Masons, 29 September, 1791.” 

He was Master during the year 1763. The date-letter is the small 
roman P of 1790. The height is nearly 17 inches, and the weight 48 ounces. 

The two loving cups are of modern manufacture, and were presented to 
the Company in 1873. 

They are not remarkable for elegance, although not without a certain 
amount of Masonic symbolism. They are 12 inches high, and weigh respec- 
tively 31 ounces 10 dwts., and 30 ounces 12 dwts. The inscriptions are as . 
follows :— 

Presented to 
The Worshipful Company of Masons 
by 
G. R. Wales, Master, 
J. R. Freeman and H. Robinson, Wardens, 
January, 1873. 
and 
Presented to 
The Worshipful Company of Masons, 
by the undermentioned Members of the Court : 


W. Freeman, W.. Piper, J. Hawkshaw, 
‘T.-Piper, H. H. Burnell, F. Gwatkin, 
Peat Be ace, FE. Bull, J. Greenwood. 
A. Gwilt, D. M. Evans, 


January, 1873. 
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The chalice,a plain-shaped cup, stands seven inches high, and weighs 
10 ounces 13 dwts. It has the following inscription :— 


The gift of Edward Gerard to the 
Worthy Companie of Masons 1647, 


From the date letter (the court-hand B) we see that the year of manu- 
facture was 1639, a remarkable year, as very little plate was manufactured 
after that date until 1650, all silver being utilised either by the Royalists or 
Insurgents to pay the enormous war expenditure that was then impoverishing 
the country. 

The tankard is equally plain in design ; it weighs 20 ounces, and is about 
six inches high. It bears the Masons’ arms (plain chevron and tower sur- 
mounting), with mantling and helm, and the following,— 


The Gift of 
Loward Marshall, Master, 
1649, 


On the lid or cover is engraved the arms of the Marshall family: viz., Gules, 
two bars Argent on a canton Ermine, an inescutcheon of the second. Crest, 
a demi-man in armour 7/., holding a baton in the dexter hand. 

From the hall-mark (the court hand M) it would appear that this cup 
was made in 1649, a year also remarkable in the history of the goldsmiths’ art. 

The silver snuff-box was presented to the Company by Mr. Henry 
Sarson in 1884. It bears the arms of the Company (plain chevron and 
towers), but is without inscription. It measures 5}x 4x14 inches, and 
weighs 14 ounces. 
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A LIST OF MASTERS AND WARDENS OF THE MASONS COMPANY. 


Year. Master. Wardens. Year. Master. Wardens. 

1620 James Gilder . William Warde. 1643 Thomas Moore. . John Younge. 

July 11. John Abraham. ath edward Marshall. 

1621 John Dowse . . Richard Middleton. 1644 William Dorbar . Richard Bancks. 

Robert Moreton. Thomas Richardson. 

1622 Henry Parkins . . William Warde. 1645 Thomas Stanley . John Collis. 

; Edward Kynsman. : Humfrey Moyer. 

1623 William Warde. . Thomas Turpin. 1646 John Younge . Henry Wilson. 

Benjamyn Richardson. : John Fitzwilliams. 

1624 Richard Middleton . William Wilson. 1647. Richard Bancks . Edward Marshall. 

Gilbert Arnold. : Robert Lewes. 
1625 Thomas Turpin. . Thomas Jordan. 1648 John Collis . Thomas Richardson, 
Henry Walton. Thomas Florrey. 
1626 William Wilson . John Hince. 1649 Henry Wilson . Humfrey Moyer. 
Richard Chilton. Thomas Jordan. 
1627. Thomas Jordan. . Gilbert Arnold. 1650 Edward Marshall . . Roger Lewes. 
Nicholas Stone. Andrew Mervin. 
1628 John Hince . . Henry Walton. 1651 Thomas Richardson . Richard Mildmay. 
Thomas Priestman. Abell Palmer. 
1629 Gilbert Arnold . . Richard Chilton. 1652 Richard Mildmay . . Thomas Florrey. 
Francis French. John Yonge. | 
1630 Richard Middleton . Nicholas Stone.! 1653 Humfrey Moyer. . Thomas Jordaine. 
Timothy Townsend. Benjamin Richardson. 
1631 Richard Middleton . Richard Hide. 1654 Roger Lewes . Abel Palmer. 
Wilham Smith. Richard Hernden. 
1632 Richard Chilton . Thomas Priestman. 1655 Henry Wilson . . Clement Cole. 
John Shuttleworth. John Young. 

1633 Nicholas Stone * . Francis French. 1656 Thomas Jordaine . . Benjamin Richardson. 
(Master Mason unto Daniel Chaloner. Thomas Shorthose. 
the King’s Majesty) 1657 John Yonge . . John Parker. 

1634 Nicholas Stone! . Edmond Kinsman. John Lasoe. 
(Master Mason unto Richard Lluellyn. 1658 Benjamin Richardson Thomas Stanton. 
the King’s Majesty) William Drewe. 

1635 Edmond Kinsman. . Hugh Jones. 1659 John Parker . . Thomas Moore. 

Thomas Moore. Frances Hayley. 

1636 Thomas Priestman . John Gardiner. 1660 ‘Thomas Stanton . Richard Herenden. 

William Dorbar. Stephen Switzer. 
1637. Francis French. . William Smith. 1661 Thomas Moore. . Clement Cole. 
Thomas Stanley. George Dowyer. 
1638 Hugh Jones . . John Shuttleworth. 1062 Richard Herenden . Thomas Shorthose. 
Richard Bancks. John Younge. 
1639 John Gardiner . . Guy Glendoning. 1663 Clement Cole . William Drewe. 
Richard Lluellyn, Richard Smith. 
1640 William Smith . . Thomas Moore. 1664-5 Thomas Shorthose . Stephen Switzer. 
James Holmes. Thomas Shadbolt. 
1641 John Shuttleworth. . William Dorbar. 1665-6 Stephen Switzer . John Shuttleworth. 
William Mills. Joshua Marshall. 
1642 Richard Llwellyn . . Thomas Stanley. 1666-7 George Dowswell . . Thomas Shadbolt. 
The Feast Henry Wilson. James Masters. 
ofthe An- 1667-8 John Shuttleworth. . Henry Banckes. 
nunciation Richard Crooke. 
of the B.V.M. 1668-9 Thomas Shadbolt . . Joshua Marshall. 
24th March ‘Thomas Burman. 


1 Nicholas Stone styled in the accounts, ‘‘ Master Mason to the King’s Majesty"; he is the only person so designated. The 


Society of Freemasons claim him as “Deputy Grand Master" under Inigo Jones. There is no doubt that he was responsible for 
the practical masonry in most of Jones’s works, 
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Year, Master. Wardens. Year, Master. Wardens. 
1069 Henry Banckes. . James Bryan. 1698 ‘Thomas Wise . Ephraim Beacham. 
Thomas Place. Robert Smyth. 
1670 Joshua Marshall . James Masters. 1699 Thomas Hill. . Robert Smyth. 
William London. William Collins. 
1671 James Bryan . Thomas Cartwright. 1700 Christopher Kempster William Collins. 
Thomas Berrowe. William Kempster. 
1672 James Masters . . Richard Crooke. 1701 Ephraim Beacham . William Kempster. 
Leonard Noble. John Walker. 
1673 Thomas Cartwright . Thomas Burman. 1702 Thomas Craven . John Walker. 
f Abraham Storey. William Woodman. 
1674 Richard Cooke . . Thomas Place. 1703 William Wise . William Woodman, 
Nicholas Younge. Thomas Stanner. 
1675 Thomas Place . Thomas Berrowe. 1704 William Collins. . John Walker. 
Henry Wilson. Mr. Cartwright. 
1676 Thomas Berrowe . . Stephen Bempsted. 1705 William Kempster. . Thomas Cartwright. 
John Shorthose. James Hardy. 
1677. Mr. Marshall . Mr. Noble. 1706 John Walker . Thomas Staner 
Mr. Parsons. Richard Garbutt. 
June 14, Mr. Bumpsted . . Mr. Storey. 1707. William Collins. . James Hardy. 
1678 Mr. Martin. Richard Crowther. 
1679 Mr. Noble . Nicholas Young. 1708 William Woodman. Richard Garbutt. 
Thomas Knight. Thomas Stemaker. 
1680 Abraham Storey . Henry Wilson. 1709 Thomas Stainer . Thomas Cartwright. 
William Hammond, James Padget. 
168r Thomas Wise . John Shorthose. 1710 ‘Thomas Cartwright . Richard Crutcher. 
William Stanton. Edward Buckingham. 
1682 Nicholas Young . John Martin. 1711. James Hardy . Thomas Slemaker. 
John Setle. William Holland. 
1683 Henry Wilson . William Hammond. 1712 _ Richard Garbutt . James Padget. 
John Thompson. Edward Strong, jun. 
1684 Abraham Storey . William Stanton. 1713. Richard Crutcher . . Edward Buckingham. 
John Thompson. Edward Stanton. 
1685 Abraham Storey . William Stanton. 1714 Thomas Slemaker. . William Holland. 
John Thompson. Barthew Woolfe. 
1686 John Shorthose. . John Thompson. 1715 James Padget . Edward Strong, jun. 
John Young. Thomas Cartwright. 
1687. John Martin. . John Young. 1716 Edward Buckingham. Edward Stanton. 
Christopher Kempster. Charles Gardiner. 
1688 William Stanton . Christopher Kempster.}| 1717 William Holland . Barth Woolfe. 
Edward Michell. Thomas Watts. 
1689 William Stanton . Christopher Kempster.| 1718 Edward Strong, jun. . Capt.Thos. Cartwright. 
Jasper Latham. Thomas Watts. 
1690 John Thompson . Edward Michell. 1719 Capt. Edward Stanton Charles Gardiner. 
Michael Todd. Christopher Cass. 
1691 Christopher Kempster Michael Todd. 1720 ©6Barth Woolfe . Thomas Watts. 
William Stanborough. Capt.Samuel Saunders. 
1692 Edward Michell . William Stanborough.| 1721 Capt.Thos. Cartwright John Gilbert. 
William Grey. Joshua Fletcher. 
1693 William Stanborough. William Grey. June 14, Charles Gardiner . . Christopher Cass. 
John Clarke. 1722 Thomas Dunn. 
1694 Mr. Cartwright. . . Edward Strong. 1723 John Gilbert. . Captain Saunders, 
John Crooke. Robert Kidwell. 
1695 John Young . . Thomas Hill. 1724 John Cooper. . Joshua Fletcher. 
William Wise. Richard Lissiman. 
1696 Edward Strong. . William Wise. 1725 Christopher Cass . . Thomas Dunn. 
Giles Stretton. Humphrey Higgett. 
1697. John Clarke . . John Crooke. 1726 Capt.SamuelSaunders Robert Kidwell. 


Ephraim Beacham. 


Joshua Channing. 
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Master. 
Thomas Dunn . 


Robert Kidwell . 
Richard Lissiman, jun. 
Joshua Channing . 
John Stanley. 
James Watts. 


Robert) Paylor --. +. 


. Thomas Iden. 


Wardens. 


. Richard Lissiman. 


John Stanley. 


. Joshua Channing. 


James Watts. 
John Stanley, jun. 
Robert Taylor, jun. 


. James Watts. 


Christopher Horsenaile, 


[jun. 
Robert Taylor. 


. Christopher Horsenaile. 


Martin Wardell. 
Thos. Iden. 
Oliver Kidwell. 


ChristopherHorsenaile Martin Wardell. 


Thos. Iden 

Martin Wardell. 
Oliver Kidwell . 
Edward Townsend 
Samuel Worrall 
Richard Charlton . 
Walter Lee 
Andrew Jelf . 
David Shrimpton . 
James Crofts. 
Thomas Scott 
Thomas Bull. 
Richard Bowles 
Joshua Fletcher 
Edward Anderson. 
James Wardell . 
John Bell . 
Benjamin Hunt. 
Walter Lee . 
Charles Easton 


Alexander Rouchead . 


George Greaves. 


. Oliver Kidwell. 


Edward Townsend. 


. George Greaves. 


Samuel Worrall. 


. Edward Townsend. 


Richard Charlton. 


. Samuel Worrall. 


Walter Lee. 


. Richard Charlton. 


Andrew Jelf. 


. Walter Lee. 


John Annis. 


. Andrew Jelf. 


James Crofts. 


. David Shrimpton. 


Thomas Scott. 


. James Croft. 


John Gresham. 


. Thomas Scott. 


Thomas Bull. 


. Thomas Bull. 


Richard Bowles. 


. Joshua Fletcher. 


William Bowles. 


. Joshua Fletcher. 


Edward Anderson. 


. Edward Anderson. 


James Wardell. 


. James Wardell. 


John Bell. 


. John Bell. 


Benjamin Hunt. 


. Benjamin Hunt. 


Clement Hart. 


. William Bull. 


Charles Easton. 


. Charles Easton. 


Alexander Rouchead. 


. Alexander Rouchead. 


Charles Clavey. 
Charles Clavey. 
John David. 


Year. 


1756 
1757 


1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
Wie 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 


Master. 
Charles Clavey. . . 


John David (died in 
Qi) S oF a 6 
Mr. Deputy Horsnail 
William Walker 
William Dellar . 
John Davall . 
Samuel Gainsborough 
Joseph Renleside . 
George Mercer. 
William Richards . 
Samuel Steemson . 
William Annis . 
Moses Wayte 
John Dueffell 
Ralph Hotchkin 
Henry Gregory. 
Thomas Stephens . 
James Wardell . 
Thomas Gayfere 
John Scott 
John Dixon . 
John Rawlinson 
William Gates . 
John Richards . 
Richard Tunks . 
John Wynne. 
Thomas Beard . 


Richard Buddle 


Thomas Burnell 
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Wardens. 


John David. 
William Walker. 


. William Walker. 


William Dellar. 


. William Dellar. 


John Davall. 


. John Davall. 


Samuel Gainsborough. 


. Samuel Gainsborough. 


Joseph Renleside. 
Joseph Renleside. 
George Mercer. 


. George Mercer. 


William Richards. 


. William Richards. 


Samuel Steemson. 


. Samuel Steemson. 


William Annis. 


. William Annis. 


Thomas Bigg. 


. Moses Wayte. 


John Dueffell. 


. John Dueffell. 


Ralph Hotchkin. 


. Ralph Hotchkin. 


George Fayting. 


. George Fayting. 


Henry Gregory. 


. Thomas Stephens. 


James Wardell. 


. James Wardell. 


‘Thomas Gayfere. 


. Thomas Gayfere. 


M. Babb. 


. John Scott. 


John Dixon. 


. John Dixon. 


John Rawlinson. 


. John Rawlinson. 


Wilham Gates. 


. William Gates. 


John Richards. 


. John Richards. 


Henry Russell. 


. Richard Tunks. 


John Wynne. 


. John Wynne. 


Thomas Beard. 


. Thomas Beard. 


Richard Buddle. 


. Richard Buddle. 


Thomas Burnell. 


. Thomas Burnell. 


John Devall. 


. John Devall. 


Richard Jones. 


Master. 
John Devall . 


Richard Jones . 
William Bailey . 
— Harper 

John Walter . 
Thomas Green . 
George Gwilt 
John Hinchcliff. 
Thomas Waller 
George Prince . 


George Prince (2nd 
time) 


George Scott 
Henry Scrimshaw . 
Andrew Nicoll . 
John Prince . 
Henry Gregory. 
James Perry 

John Dueffell 
Thomas Swithin 
George Whitlock . 
Thomas Burnell, jun.. 
Samuel Ireland. 
Thomas Wood . 
John Green . 
John Peter Holloway. 
Benjamin Marshall 
John Cadogan . 


John Richards . 
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Wardens. 


. Richard Jones. 


William Bailey. 


. William Bailey. 


John Walter. 


. — Harper. 


Jobn Walter. 


. John Walter. 


Thomas Green. 


. Thomas Green. 


George Gwilt. 


. George Gwilt. 


John Hinchceliff. 


. John Hinchcliff. 


Thomas Waller. 


. Thomas Waller. 


George Prince. 


. George Prince. 


— Clemmons. 


. — Clemmons. 


George Scott. 


. George Scott. 


Henry Scrimshaw. 


. Henry Scrimshaw. 


Andrew Nicoll. 


. Andrew Nicoll. sf 


John Prince. 


. John Prince. 


Henry Gregory. 


. Henry Gregory. 


James Perry. 


. James Perry. 


John Dueffell. 


. John Dueffell. 


Thomas Swithin. 


. Thomas Swithin. 


George Whitlock. 


. George Whitlock. 


Thomas Burnell, jun. 


. Thomas Burnell, jun. 


Samuel Ireland. 
Samuel Ireland. 
Thomas Wood. 


. Thomas Wood. 


John Green. 


. John Green. 


John Peter Holloway. 


. John Peter Holloway. 


Benjamin Marshall. 
3enjamin Marshall. 
John Cadogan. 


. John Cadogan. 


John Richards. 


. John Richards. 


John Malcott. 


. John Malcott. 


Thomas Piper. 


Year. 
1812 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 


1822 


Master. 
John Malcott 


Thomas Piper . 
Joseph Meymott 
Henry Burnell . 
William Cadogan . 
Thomas Grundy 
William Henshall . 
William Archer Dixon 
Martin Stukely . 
John Moginie . 
Robert Shout 
George Parminter. 
Richard Heale . 


John Rowden 
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Wardens. 


. Thomas Piper. 


Joseph Meymott. 


. Joseph Meymott. 


Henry Burnell. 


. Henry Burnell. 


William Cadogan. 


. Wilham Cadogan. 


Thomas Grundy. 


. Thomas Grundy. 


William Henshall. 


. William Henshall. 


William Archer Dixon. 


. William Archer Dixon. 


George Gwilt. 
George Gwilt. 
Martin Stukely. 


. John Moginie. 


Robert Shout. 


. Robert Shout. 


George Parminter. 


. George Parminter. 


Richard Heale. 


. Richard Heale. 


John Rowden. 


. John Rowden. 


WilliamClayton Storey 


. WilliamClayton Storey. 


John Paulin. 


WilliamClayton Storey John Paulin. 


Johny Pauline ee 
John Harkness. . . 
William Freeman. . 
Thomas Burnell . . 
Jonny Richards ee 
Olniny WieNkeote 5 5 
mhomasueipey amen 
Henry Burnell. .. 
George Gwilt . . . 
William Cadogan. . 
John Moginie . . . 


John Rowden 


John Harkness. 
John Harkness. 
William Freeman. 
William Freeman. 
Thomas Burnell. 
Thomas Burnell. 
John Richards. 
John Richards. 
John Malcott. 
John Malcott. 
Thomas Piper. 
Thomas Piper. 
Henry Burnell. 
Henry Burnell. 
George Gwilt. 
George Gwilt. 
William Cadogan. 
Wilham Cadogan. 
Martin Stukeley. 
John Moginie. 
John Rowden. 
John Rowden. 
WilliamClayton Storey. 


. WilliamClayton Storey. 


James Richards, 


WilliamClaytonStorey James Richards. 


James Richards . . 


Thomas Piper. 
Thomas Piper, jun. 
John Rowles Mallcott. 
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Master. 
Thomas Piper, jun. 


Martin Stukeley 
Philip Flood Page. 
John Meriscoe Pearse 


Thomas Burnell 
(2nd time) 

George Gwilt 
(2nd time) 

John Richards . 


Henry Nicholson . 
William Piper . 
Alfred Gwilt . 
William Freeman . 
Thomas Piper . 


Henry Burnell . 
(2nd time) 

George Gwilt 
(3rd time) 

John C. Storey . 


Henry Nicholson . 
(2nd time) 

John Meriscoe Pearse 
(2nd time) 
Philip Flood Page. 
(2nd time) 
Henry Hockey Burnell 


Wilson Thomas Piper 
(resigned January 
LOth a GON) eee 

Henry Hockey Burnell 

Joseph Freeman 


Edward Bull 
George Richard Wales 


George Rowden Bur- 
nell 


John Russell Freeman 


Henry Robertson . 


. Martin Stukeley. 


Philip Flood Page. 


. Philip Flood Page. 


John Meriscoe Pearse. 


. John Meriscoe Pearse. 


Thomas Burnell. 
Thomas Burnell. 
George Gwilt. 


. George Gwilt. 


John Richards. 


. John Richards. 


Henry Nicholson. 


. Henry Nicholson. 


William Piper. 


. William Piper. 


Alfred Gwilt. 


. Alfred Gwilt. 


William Freeman. 


. William Freeman. 


Thomas Piper. 


. Thomas Piper. 


Henry Burnell. 


. Henry Burnell. 


George Gwilt. 


. George Gwilt. 


John C. Storey. 


. John C. Storey. 


Martin Stukeley. 


. Henry Nicholson. 


John Meriscoe Pearse. 
John Meriscoe Pearse. 
Philip Flood Page. 
Philip Flood Page. 
Henry Hockey Burnell. 


. Henry Hockey Burnell. 


Wilson Thomas Piper. 
Wilson Thomas Piper. 
Joseph Freeman. 


Joseph Freeman, 
Edward Bull. 


. Edward Bull. 


George Richard Wales. 


. George Richard Wales. 


George Rowden Bur- 
nell. 

George Rowden Bur- 
nell. 

John Lucas Allen. 


. John Russell Freeman 


Henry Robertson. 
Henry Robertson. 
Wilson Thomas Piper. 


. Wilson Thomas Piper. 


William Piper. 


Year. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


Edward Bull 


Master. 
Wilson Thomas Piper 


William Piper . 


Alfred Gwilt . 
(2nd time) 

Henry Hockey Burnell 
(2nd time) 


(2nd time) 
George Richard Wales 
(2nd time) 
John Russell Freeman 
(2nd time) 
Henry Robertson . 
(2nd time) 
Sir John Hawkshaw, 
Kt. a 


John Greenwood 


Edward Conder 
William Piper . 

(2nd time) 
Alfred Gwilt . 

(3rd time) 
Henry Hockey Burnell 

(3rd time) 
Arthur John Baker 
The Hon. Gerald Tal- 

INOW! 4 SH oS 

John Hunter 


Henry Sarson . 


Russell Selby Freeman 
John Greenwood, junr. 


Edward Hodson Bay- 
[eye ge een 


Edward Cozens Smith 
John Cox. 


Henry Benson James 
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Wardens. 


William Piper. 
Alfred Gwilt. 


. Alfred Gwilt. 


Henry Hockey Burnell. 


. Henry Hockey Burnell. 


Joseph Freeman. 
Joseph Freeman. 
Edward Bull. 


. George Richard Wales. 


John Russell Freeman. 
John Russell Freeman. 
Henry Robertson. 
Henry Robertson, 
Frederick Gwatkin. 


. Sir John Hawkshaw, Kt. 


John Greenwood. 


. John Greenwood. 


Edward Conder. 


. Edward Conder. 


Charles Henry Storey 
(resigned). 
William Piper. 


. William Piper. 


Alfred Gwilt. 


. Alfred Gwilt. 


Henry Hockey Burnell. 


. Henry Hockey Burnell. 


Arthur John Baker. 

Arthur John Baker. 

The Hon. Gerald Tal- 
bot. 


. The Hon. Gerald Tal- 


bot. 
Henry Sarson. 


. Henry Sarson, 


John Hunter. 


. Henry Sarson. 


RussellSelby Freeman. 


. Russell Selby Freeman. 


John Geeenwood, jun. 

John Greenwood, jun. 

Edward Hodson Bay- 
ley. 

Edward Hodson Bay- 
ley. 

Edward Cozens Smith. 


. Edward Cozens Smith. 


John Cox, 
John Cox. | 
Henry Benson James. 


. Henry Benson James. 


Thomas Wigglesworth. 

Thomas Wigglesworth. 

Edward Spencer Sti- 
dolph. 
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Year. Master, Wardens. Year. Master. Wardens, 
1891 Thomas Wigglesworth Edward Spencer Sti-| 1893 Leonard James Wil- 
dolph. liams ee Esa wardwGonders une 
Leonard James Wil- HenryLogsdailSarson. 
hams. 1894 TEdward Conder, jun.. HenryLogsdailSarson. 
1892 Edward Spencer Sti- Leonard James Wil- Frederick Toulmin 
dolph. liams. Shadbolt. 
Edward Conder, jun. 
1356. MEMBERS OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF MASONS OF THE CITY OF 


LONDON, CIRCA 1356. 


Henry de Yevele, Alaster Mason to the King’s Majestie. 


Walter de Sallynge. 
Richard de Sallynge. 
Thomas de Bredon. 
John de Tyryngton. 
Thomas de Gloucester. 
Richard Joyce. 

Symon de Bartone. 
John de Estone. 

John Wylot. 

Thomas Hardegray. 
Richard de Cornewalle. 
Richard atte Cherche, 
Thomas atte Barnet, 
Walter le Bole, 
William de Ramseye, 


Riginaldus de Whytham, | 


City Viewer in 1368. 

City Viewer. 

Chief Mason at Westininster. 
Chief Mason at St. Paul's. 


Chief Masons at the Tower. 


Robertus de Dippenhale, J 


1537. THE LIVERY OF THE CRAFTE OR MISTERY OF I'FREE MASONS OF 


Robert Lynke. 
George Symson. 
Mr. Elmer. 
Thomas Newell. 
John Orger. 
‘Thomas West. 
William Prybeck. 
Gabrell Oaldham. 
Henry Pesemede. 
William Johnson. 


LONDON IN 1537. 


William Ashton. 

John Humphrey. 

William Chamberlain. 
Robert Sheeford. ' 
Richard Mydleton. | 
Thomas Barker. | 
Henry Mercer. 

Robert Smythe. 
Gilbert Borassain. | 


John Paskyn. 

John Howard. 
William Rigenay. 
John Richardson. 
John Corbett. 
Thomas Wilde 
ffrancis Boone. 
William Holmes. 
Thomas Blomefeld. 


Robert Havote. 
Edmond Rand. 
Thomas Hawys. 
Symon Kyngsfield. 
Jobn Carter. 
Richard Wolsham. 
Thomas Matson, 
Lewis Tucker. 
Robert Prybeil. 
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5. oe ee ee eS ee ee en 


1563. 


John Surbutt. 
John Tanner. 
William Preble. 
William Asheton. 
John Richardson. 
Thomas Watson. 
Philip Paskyn. 
William Wilde. 
Thomas Harris. 
William Kerwyn.” 


1620. 


THE COURT 
or ASSISTANTS. 


Thomas Haws. 
Ralph Hills. 
Robert Smythe. 
Robert Puckle. 
Thomas Wilde. 
Martin Harber. 
John Styelas. 
Edmond Kingsfield. 
Thomas Taylor. 

|| William Kettell. 

| Thomas Jackson. 


SUBSCRIBED TOWARDS PROVIDING POWDER 


Mr. James Gilder, Master. 
ohn Abram, ee 

Williams Warde, \ PATRIA 

Thomas Paskyn. 

John Groome. 

William Wilson. 

Thomas Jordan. 

Henry Parkins. 

Benjamin Richardson. 

Robert Moreton. 

Richard Hide. 


1676. 


COMPANY IN THE 


Henry Walton. 
Richard Chilton. 
Thomas Priestman. 
John Dowse. 
‘Thomas Turnpin. 
Evan Lloyd. 
James ffrench. 
John Browne. ' 
Nicholas Stone. 
William Rogers. 
Gyles Pauncefoote. 
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THE LIVERY. 


Thomas Clarke. 
Edward Arnolde. 
Francis Bowe. 


Miles Richardson. 
William Nicholson. 
Thomas Pryer. 
John Carter. 
Christopher Batty. 
Christopher Semer. 
Edmond Cooke. 


Richard Richardson. 


Tue COMPANY OF FREE MASONS! IN THE YEAR 1563. 


William Rydgways. 
James Rydgways. 
Thomas Ford. 
Edward Mercer. 
Valentine Mercer. 
Simon Asheton. 
Reginald Walker. 
Richard Dawson. 
Michael Abraham. 
John Adams. 
William Holmes. 


A LIST OF THOSE MEMBERS OF THE COMPANY OF FFREE-MASONS WHO 


AND MATCH FOR THE USE OF THE 


YEAR 1620. 


Thomas Myles. 
Gilbert Arnold. 
Leonard Corbin.’ 
John Rifford. 
Thomas Hooker. 
Richard Bayley. 
Richard Lleullin. 
Ralphe Durbar. 
Daniel Challoner. 
William Durbar. 


A LIST OF THE MASONS COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 


John Gardener. 
William Owle. 
Richard Bancke. 
Thomas Hopkins. 
Thomas Adams. 
Henry Abbott. 
Josiah Taylor. 
John Williams. 
George Ivery. 
Thomas Saunders. 


1676. 


r, Thos. Berrowe, Jaster. 


», Stephen Bumpstead, Upper Warden.. 


», John Shorthose, Renter Warden. 
» Roger Lewis. 

» John Young. 

», Benjamin Richardson. 

», Lhomas Shorthose. 

5, John Shuttleworth. 

», Lhomas Shotboult, sen. 

5, Joshua Marshall. 


THE COURT OF ASSISTANTS. 


Mr. James Bryan, sen. 
», James Masters. 
», William Bussey. 
», Thomas Cartwright. 
», Richard Crooke. 
» William London, 
», Leonard Noble. 
» Abraham Storey. 
», Nicholas Young. 
», Henry Wilson. 


Mr. Thomas Knight. 

» William Hammond. 
», John Grove. 

» William Stanton. 

ee ohnySettle; 

» John Thompson. 

», Lhomas Strong. 

» John Young, jun. 

», Thomas Wise. 

» Michael Todd. 


1 Taken from the names on the deeds relating to the purchase of the Hall, 


Freemen, and not on the Livery, 


It is possible that some of these were onl 


* Buried in the church of Great St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
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Mr. 


Mr. John Stanley, Master. 


” 


John Whitby. 
John Stone. 

John Persons. 
John Martin. 
Joshua Mildmay. 
Robert Brittaine. 
Thomas Ryland. 
Robert Mortimer. 
William King. 
Edward Ellen. 
John Richardson. 
Thomas Hawkes. 


1731. 


-, William Woodman.? 


Thomas Stainer. 
William Holland. 
Edward Strong.’ 


Capt. Edward Stanton. 


” 


Thomas Cartwright. 


Mr. Samuel Hunton.® 


” 


Capt. Michael Margetts. 


Theobald Allen. 


Mr. William Stretton. 


Edward Baker. 
Samuel Worrall. 
Thomas Johnson. 
Richard Flower.’ 
Mr. James Mazell. 
John Dumaistre. 
Richard Owen. 


THE LIVERY. 


r, Andrew Simmonds. 
Richard Hutchinson. *) 


Henry Elims. 
Thomas Craven. 
William Hughes. 


Mr. John Stone. 
Edward Heylin. 
», Edward Mitchell. 
», Robert Bushnell. 
», John Clark. 


Mr. Benjamin Thody. 


John Glover. 
John Burges. 
Henry Prescott. 
Robert Waters. 


Simon James. 


» Lhomas Gilbert. 


», William Cooper. » Richard Banckes. », Daniel Norris. 
» Samuel Taylor. 5, Christopher Kempster. », Peter Powell. 
-,, Robert Bradles. 5, Stmon Heylen. » John ffetch. 
» James Bryan, jun. » Lhomas Kirkham. 5 Joseph Cartwright. 
», John Richardson. », Lhomas Shadbolt, jun. », John Wate. 
» William Stanborough. », William Payne. » Peter Roberts. 


Henry Pagett. 


THE NAMES OF THE MASTER, WARDENS, ASSISTANTS, AND LIVERY 


OF THIS COMPANY THE 29TH OF OCTOBER, 1731. 


Mr. Robert Taylor,! Upper Warden. 


ASSISTANTS, 


Mr. John Gilbert. 
», Christopher Cas 


Mr. 
S. ” 


Capt. Samuel Saunders. “s 


Mr. Thomas Dunn.* 


» Mr. Robert Ridwell. 5 


» Richard Lissiman. 


David Legros. 
Joshua Channing. 
James Watts. 
William Bucknell.® 
Thomas Stanton. 


Mr. Thomas Iden, Renter Warden. 


Mr. Chris Horsenaile. 


Martin Wardell. 
Oliver Ridwell. 
Francis Comines. 
George Greaves. 


LIVERY. 

Mr. Josiah Beaumont. Mr. John David. Mr. Samuel Whiteway. 
», David Shrimpton. ,, Andrew Bonovrier. » Edward Townsend 
» Henry Coulthurst. », Jos. Stanfield. », John Annis. 

» Walter Lee.® 5» Samuel Stretton. 5, John Lewis Paulhin. 
», Moses Motteux. » William Stanton.® » Lhomas Scott.'! 

», Jonas Winthorp. », James Crofts. », Richard Bowles. 

», William Cooper. » John Bell. », Alex* Rouchead.? 

» Fran Vionja. 5 Gerard Swartz.!° », Joshua Fletcher.’? 

», Richard Charlton. . Thomas Walker. » Richard Booker. 

», William Trynmer. », William Lesow. », John Gresham. 

», Robert Evance. » Andrew Jelfs. », William Lesson." 


A List OF REGULARLY CONSTITUTED LODGES OF FREEMASONS TO WHICH THE ABOVE NOTED MEMBERS OF THE 
COMPANY WERE ALSO ATTACHED :— 


A Member of the Lodge held at The Crown Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange. 


1 
3 
4 
5 


yy 


” 


” 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


v9 ” 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


» ” 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


The Horn Tavern, Westminster. 

The Swan, East Street, Greenwich. 

The Ship Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange, 
The Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross. 

The Three Tuns Tavern, Newgate Street. 
The King’s Head, Pall Mall. 

Benn’s Coffee House, New Road. 

The Queen's Arms, Newgate Street. 

The Rummer, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

The Horn and Feathers, Wood Street. 


The Vine Tavern, Holborn. 
The Crown Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange. 
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1764, Tue NAMES OF THE MASTER, WARDENS, AND COURT OF ASSISTANTS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE LIVERYMEN OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 
OF MASONS FOR THE YEAR 1764. 
Namie. Occupation and Address. Name. Occupation and Address. 
Mr. Richards, JZastex . Mason, Norton Folgate. Mr. Dellar . Mason, Kingsland Road. 
», oteemson, Upper » Heverall . Wharehouseman, Walbrooke. 
Warden . . Carpenter, Whitecross Street.| ,, Devall . Mason, near Oxford Market. 
» Annis, Aezter Warden Mason, Aldersgate Street. » Carr . . Mercer, Ludgate Hill. 
» Townsend . », Kenleside . Mason, Bridge Yard. ; 
» Worrall . . Carpenter, Spittlefields. » Miercer . Mason, near Cavendish 
« IUSE . Mason, near Oxford Chapple. Square. 
» Bowles . Mason, near Shoreditch] ,, Gainsborough . . Haberdasher, Lawrence Lane. 
Church. », Croucher . Abroad. 
», Anderson . Mason, Chelsea. » Lovey . Mason, Pancras Lane. 
, Deputy Easton . Mason, Eastcheap. » Bigg - Mercer, Ludgate Hill. 
» Rouchead . Mason, Oxford Row. iy CAEN . Baker, Fore Street. 
» Clavey . Linen Draper, ‘Newgate; ,, Mallcot . Mason, Whitefriars. 
Street. | 5. Waites . Mason, Southwark. 
» Walker . Mason, Queen Street, Cheap-| ,, Dueffell . . . . . Mason, Basing Lane. 
side. » Ralph Hotchkin . . Linen Draper, Smithfield. 
THE LIVERY. 
Name. Occupation and Address. Name. Occupation and Address. 
Mr. John Lewis Paulhan, Sugar Baker, Bow Lane. Mr. James Wardell . Coal Merchant, Bow Lane. 


Thomas Ludford. 
Samuel Holland . 
John Purley. - 
William Howard. 
Robert Taylor 

Henry Wheeler . 
Lucas Shrimpton 
John Ferguson 

Richard Hayward 
Thomas Green 

Benjamin Pickersgill 
William Barlow . 


Andrew Vaughan 
Howard Channing 
John Richards 


Michael Babb. 
John Marks 
Thomas Evans 
John Rawlinson . 


Henry Gregory 
James Marks . 


Samuel Dunnage 
John Steemson 


. Mason, 


as 5, Westminster. 
. LOXtOI. 
5 ine » Norton Folgate. 
. Mason, Saffron Hill. 


. Mason, Charing Cross. 
. Mason, Finch Lane. 

. Exchange Broker. 

. 3, Kings Minories. 

. Mason, Piccadilly. 

. Distiller, Southwark. 


Mason, Vauxhall. 
near Grosvenor 


Square. 


. Silver Smith, Foster Lane. 
. Haberdasher, Bread Street. 
. At his father’s, Norton Fol- 


gate. 


. Carpenter, Moor Fields. 


Coxe’s Wharf, Southwark. 


: Linen Draper, Newgate 
Street. 
. Mathematical Instrument 


Maker, Leadenhall Street. 


. Stationer, St. Martin’s Lane. 
» Ribbon Weaver, Spittlefields. 
. At his father’s. 


‘Thomas Gaffer 
Henry Russell 
James Long 

William Cope. 


William Winchester 


William Telfe . 
John: Scott. ( 
Richard Tunks 
‘Thomas Stevens . 
Joseph Dixon . 
William Gates 
Henry Stanton 
John Wynne 
James Moorhouse 
John Walter 


Thomas Beard 
John Hockley 
Richard Buddle . 


Thomas Burnell . 


John Jackson . 


. Westminster. 

. Painter, Oxford Road. 

. Mason, Ratcliff Highway. 

. Mason, Finch Lane. 
Mason, Holborn. 

. Westminster. 

. Surveyor, St. Andrew’s Lane. 

. Billinsgate. 

. Mason, Long Acre. 

. Mason, St. Alban’s Street. 

. Mason, Thames Street. 

. Mason, Bloomsbury. 

. Mason, Cripplegate. 


. Coal Merchant, Ienchurch 
wtreet: 

. Mason, Shoe Lane. 

. Mason, Old Broad Street. 

. Mason, Norfolkt Street. 
Strand. 

. Mason, at his father’s 
Fleet Street. 

. Foreman to Mr. Steemson. 


in 


Archibald Panthan . Philpot Lane. 


John Horobin. 
John Biggs 
Richard Jones 


. Mason, The Minories. 
. Mercer, Ludgate Hill. 
-. Mason, Mark Lane. 
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1822, TUE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MASONS IN THE -YEAR 1822. 


Mr. Robert Shout, A/as¢er. 
Mr. George Parminter, Upper Warden. 


Mr. Richard Heale, Renter Warden. 


r. Thomas Burnell, sen. Mr. George Gwilt. Mr. John Barlow. 
Samuel Ireland. » Wilham Cadogan. 5, Charles Edward Salmon. 
George Whitlock. » John Paulin. ., William Vere. 
Thomas Burnell, jun. 5, John Harkness. » Charles Stowers. 
John Green. » John Moginie. », James Davies, 
John Peter Holloway. » Martin Stukeley. », James Adey. 
Benjamin Marshall. ,, Clayton Storey. 5, William Freeman, jun. 
John Malcott. » John Rowden. 5, Francis Willett. 
John Richards. | 55 Jamies Rossiter. 5, Robert Robinson. 
John Cadogan. | 4, David Moffat (Bead/e). », Charles Lutwyche Shout. 
Thomas Piper. | 5, Thomas Harrison. 5, James Milnes. 
Thomas Grundy. | ,, George Goring. » Richard Wilford. 
Wiliam Archer Dixon. » George Cook. » Richard Samthill. 
Henry Burnell. », John Howson. 

1894. THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MASONS IN THE YEAR 1894. 


r. Henry Hockey Burnell, F.S.A. 
Edward Conder 
John Hunter 
Henry Sarson 
Russell Selby Freeman 
Mr. John Greenwood 
Edward Hodson Bayley, M.?. 
Edward Cozens Smith. 
Henry Benson James 
Thomas Wigglesworth 
Edward Spencer Stidolph 
Leonard James Williams 


r. Edward Cadogan. 


dridge. 
r. James Lyster O’Beirne. 


», John Clowes Bayley. 


Sir Edwatd James Reed, K.C.Bb., 


iy IER 


] 
General James Warwick Wool-— 


Mr, Edward Conder, jun., AZaster. 
Mr. Henry Logsdail Sarson, Upper Warden. M 


r. Frederick Toulmin Shadbolt, Renter Warden. 


THE ASSISTANTS. 


Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 
Past Master. 


Mr. Charles Smith. 

Dr. Edwin Freshfield, F.S.A. 
Mr. Frederick John Cox. 
Thomas Skinner Peet. 
Herbert John Moore. 
Henry Wells Dewhurst Theobald. 
George Pocock. 
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Jonathan Sargeant Stacy. 
William Clarke. 
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Mr. James Wilson Halsey. Mr. Frederick George Dray. 
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», Percy Stanley Sarson. Bn: AG 
Arthur William Donne. , Alfred Lister Blow. 
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A LIST OF THOSE GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE FILLED THE OFFICE OF CLERK TO 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MASONS. 


Thomas Paskins 16— to 1625 David le Gros 1708 to 1720 
Edmond Robarts 1625 to 1638 Miles Mann 1720 to 1738 
Edmond Hamlet ‘ 1638 to 1639 Edward Grose 1738 to 1741 
John Pickering 1639 to 1660 Richard Newton! 1741 to 1770 
William Brome, sen. 1660 to 1671 Joseph Newton 1770 to 1796 
William Brome, jun. 1671 to 1677 John Aldridge 1796 to 1839 
William Hamond 1677 to 1678 Frederick Gwatkin 1839 to 1872 
Samuel Draper 1678 to 1681 John Hunter 1872 to 1881 
Thomas Stampe 1681 to 1695 Arthur John Campbell Gwatkin 1881 to 1886 
Laurence Purchase 1695 to 1708 Robert L. Hunter 1886 


1 Mr. Richard Newton, a solicitor, was succeeded by his partner, Mr. Joseph Newton, who was in his turn succeeded by 
his partner, Mr, Aldridge, who again was followed by his partner, Mr. Gwatkin, who in bis turn retired in favour of his partner, 
Mr. Hunter, who in a like manner was followed by his partner, Mr. Gwatkin, who retired in 1886, when Mr. R. L. Hunter 
succeeded him. ‘The clerkship of the Company having thus continued in the hands of one firm of solicitors from 1741 to 1894. 
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— — Account of. See Appendix. 
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-~- -~ Master, 140. 
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— — wv. Henry Taylor, 253, 255, 256. 

— — try to enforce their Charter, 252, 253, 
254, 209, 270. 

Masons’ Hall, 4, 7, 8, 13, 77, 78, 79, 106, 114, 
128, 145, 146. 

— — Lease of, 77. 

— — Lodge, 5,,7, 13, 155, 204, 225, 226, 
229, 248. 

— — Mortgaged, 168. 

— — Plan, 180. 

— — Rebuilt, 189, 190. 

— — Sold in 1865,/275. 

— — The Escutcheons; 275. 

Masons, the Trade and Apprenticeship, 242. 

— Called from Refreshment to Labour, 39. 

Masons’ Marks, I1, 22, 177, 178. 

Master of the Company, his Badge, 276. 

Master Mason, 19, 28, 35, 38, 39, 42, 58, 59, 
61, 86, 100, 141, 144. 

Master Mason’s Degree? 162, 163, 164. 

Master Masons Sworn, 59, 61. 

— — the Kings, 66, 157,158, 159, 287, 288. 

Masters and Wardens, List of. See Appen- 

dix. 

Mazers, 178, 195, 274. 

Mercers Company, 6, 72, 121, 130, 131, 175, 

260, 273. 

Mermaid Tavern, 154. » 

Mervin, Andrew, accepts Masonry, 170, 171. 

Mistery, 48. 

Molash, William, 39. 

Monastic Influence, 2, 7, 35, 39, 40, 55. 

Moor, Sir Jonas, 202. 

Moore, Thomas, jun., accepts Masonry, 8, 
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Mordone, John, 67. 

Morrice, Thomas, 247. 

Moses, 21, 23. 

Motto of the Company, 12, 82, 86, 127. 

Music, 107, 259, 260. 

Musketts, 167, 168, 181. 


Napoleon, 268. 

New Learning, The, 102. 
Nonconformists, 232. 
Norman Conquest, 29. 
Nosegays, 164, 165. 


Oath of the Company, Mode of Administer- 
ing, 264. 

— of the Master and Wardens, 48. 

— Sloane MS., 227. 

Oaths, The, a Return sent to the House of 
Commons, 276. 


Old Charges, 142, 195, 247, 248. See also 
Constitutions of Masonry, 

— Clothing, The, 128. 

— Customs of the Company, 139. 

— Writings and Records used by Dr. 


Anderson, 247, 248. 
Orange, William of, 234. 
Order of Precedence, Henry VIII., 106. 
Ordinances of 1462, 87. 
Origin of Masons’ Secret Signs, 20, 21. 
— of the Term “Free and Accepted,” 172. 
— of Modern Freemasonry, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251. 
Outbreak of the Civil War, 167. 
Oxford, 5, 11, 86, 192. 


Pabingham, S. de, 59. 

Padget, Robert, 208. 

Pageants, 121. 
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Papal Bulls, 5, 33. 

Papworth Wyatt, 29, 38, 56, 57, 61, 192. 

Parentalia, The, 5, 33. 

Parliamentary Returns, 259. 

— Commission in 1834, 271, 272. 

— Commission in 1880, 277, 278, 279, 280. 

Pass-words, 3. 

Pauls Cross, 147, 148. 

Pausanias, 22. 
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Pharaoh, 11. 
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Plague, The, 175. 
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Plate, Account of in 1894. 

Plate. See Inventories. 
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Portrait of Henry IV., presented to the 
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Poynts for the Craftsman, 43. 
Precedence, Order of, 82, 106, 107. 
Prizes for the City, 122. 
Protection, 112, 245. 

Pudens, 27. 

Pyramids, 17, 18. 

Pythagoras, 23, 24. 


Quarterage, 141, 237, 246. 

Quatuor Coronati, 108, 287. 

— — Lodge Transactions, 19, 21, 40, 41, 
QI, 106, 209, 218, 246. 

Quo Warranto, 231, 280. 


Rails, tor. See Stand. 
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Rawlinson, Sir H., 21. 
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Recovery of the Lost Grant of Arms, 88. 

Reform Bill, The, 271. 
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Regulations, Trade, 63. 

Renter- Warden, The, 140, 147, 160. 

Rents, 145. 
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Report of the Commission of 1834, 272. 
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